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In planyino; Iho prtsent sfT^ry, I was •^irons^ly 
tempted to use the aueienl meila^d ()t*e\em})hlu*a- 
tion, and to present my readers v’fith *1h'^ Adven- 
tures or a Bill ot Ki^-lianixe, so difficult i^ it to 
exhibit by example the process ol‘ exchan 2 :e in any 
other form than tlie Inslmy^it the instnmi^nitf li', 
liowever, the^transacttnis ot M(‘ssrs. Vanderpit 
and Snoek should lie found^to rurnish my readers 
with a pretty clear notion ol'thc n!\ture^ind opera- 
tion ot the peculiar kind ol*currf*ncy ol‘ which this 
Number treats, I shall readily submit, to the deci- 
5#on that the present%'o]ume lias little merit as a 
specimen ot exemplilieatioiV Thoia^hHhe workmen 
ot principles mie^ht be shown intftisea^e, as in any 
other, it could flot, I tlimk, lie done iiajurally in it 
very smtll space. Itl t^id hadaliherty tofillMiree 
octavo volumes with the presai^t subject, an intcj 
resting tale mic^ht It^ve boei^ipade iiji of tlie effects 
oifpriva1fcffortun«ftb yf the variations in the conr.^c 
bf the Exchange, aiidol*tHe fta])ilitics.^diH*h Jlttend 
Jhe use of a partial and peculiar representative of 
value. it is, 1 have judj^ed it best to occupy a 
larc^e portion of my con^ned space in exhilntini!; a 
state of s(»ciety to which such a species of currency 
is remarkably approjiriate, in tirder that l^<>:h{: 
mi<rht be thrown on the nature and o])eration of 
bills of excha^j^e liy showino^wl\at\vtis Ikmiio; done, 
and what was wanted by thos<?\v hv mosi exti'Msively 
adopted this instrument into ihcir transactioi^'. 



In case oC ai v reader ques?|||ine: -whelher Duteli- 
nu'ii 111 1 lie seven! eiMitfi eentov^couk^ lulvoeate liee 
ti'adi', I mention ♦Ml. i! Mie ])niiei])le has iieM'V l)c*eu 
more ui^tmellv reeoi!iii/.e^d tlian at a r'-moUa date 
than ] ha\c*iW(» j',] >3*001 mtru's wlneh, like Holland, 
]iad littlelo e\])ort,an'(] (le])ende(l ior then ])ros])en1y 
on li’eedom ol importation. K\er\ it'st net ion, nn- 
])osTd 'In; the jetiloiiM oi'.tho^e liom Avlioin tlyy 
derived Iheir mijioif,^ v\as ay' mainvw ei able ai'^ii 
ment to tJtepi in lavonr ol ])erleet lilierty ol e\- 
cluini^e. A‘s tin ir hen mi’s and hutler were univer- 
sality njllnowdediied to he ^le host lienm^'s and 
>l)iiUer m e:xislenee, and 30! were not enoui;li lor 
the jpei/eet coml'ort ohfne Huteii, tlu‘ Hntidi eoiild 
iitjt resist tlie eonehisioin/hat the less ditheulty 
there, w^as m iurmshmy their neiehl)i>uis wnth their 
inconi])araMle Ifei ring's and hutti'r, m retmn lor 
what tliose neiehhoui^ had to otter, the better tor 
both parties. Xhe Duieli of the seventeenth cen- 
tury were therelbre natuially v'nhehtened advoeat* s 
of tree trade — Wliethel their li^ht has lioiii that 
time spread amt me then’ iieieh hours equally and 
perpetually, iny next Number willtdiuw^ 
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LiTapter I. 

MOURN IN 

During the days v\^cA^t!l<L; pro1 
ruited rroviiicos wa# at its licii,, 
durinjjc the lafter lialf of ifte 17tli fc 
eould hardly be })crceivcd that any one district 
of Amsterdam was busier" tlian another, at any 
oi^e liour of tlie day^ There was trallic in the 
markets, trailic on the ff^ays, the ,])ursuit of 
traffic in the streets, and preparation .for traffic 
in the houses. tEven at ni^dit, when ^he casks 
wlilch lii^l been piled bjjfore t}» doors wert^all 
rolled under shelter, amf dogs#were left to waydi 
the bales of merclfhndize ^kich could not b(; 
stoi^ed awfiy da^'I^ there was, to the; eye 

oT a stranger, little #f wliiit he had* ac- 
c^istomcd y) consider as repose. Lights glanced 
on the tossing surface of the Anistel, as home- 
ward- bounjl vessels maTle for tTie liarbour, or 
departing shrj)s took advantage of the ti^le 
to get under weigh.* The hail of the pilots or 
the (piay-kee|;^jrs, or of a ^caiefur watchman 
here and there, or the growl and* bark of a*jus- 
picious dog, came over the wnter oj* through the 

\6 B 
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lime avenue^ with up unpleasing effect upon the 
wakeful ear, \yhich had been so stunned by the 
tumvh of noon-day#as scarcely to distinguish one 
sound frou\a]f>!6the\’ aniidst the confusion. 

• One fine noon, ‘however, in the summer of 
1696, a Certain portion of the busiest district 
of Amsterdam' did appear more thronged than 
the rest. There was a cro,<^d around the door of 
a hand sQftie /house in the Reiser’s Graft, or 
Empj^ror’s-street. The thickly planted limes were 
so far in leaf as to afford shade from the hot sun, 
refieejj^d in gleams/iom ;*3ie waiter in the centre 
Upon the glaring .wilder fronts of the houses; 
and this shade might tempt some to stop in their 
course, a’nd lounge: but there^were many who 
were no loungers ffofckingto the spot, and mak- 
ing their way 'into the house, or stationing them- 
selves on the pallet ed bench outside till tffey 
should repeive<ja summons from within. 

The presence of one person,! who stood mo- 
tiotiless blifore the entrance, sufficiently explained 
tlje occasion of ftjhis meeting. The black gown 
jOf this officer, aiulchis low cocked hat, with its 
long taiUof black crape, pointed hinfi out as the 
AansjHr^eker who, having the day before mJtde 
the circuit of the city to announce a death to^all 
who knew the deceased, was now ready to attend 
the burial. Me stood* prepared to ^ answer all 
Questions yelEftive to the illness ‘nni departure 
of the deceased, and the* state of health and 
spirits of the family, and to r^eive messages 
fojr‘^th^, to be delivered when they might be 
supposed better able to bear them than in the 
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early hours of their grief. Seldom were more 
inquiries addressed ^to the Aanspreeker than in 
tlie j)resent instance, for thf deceased, Pnno 
Snoek, had been one the ^hicj’ merchants of 
.Amsterdam, and his widow* was liSfd in high 
esteem. The officer had no soone)^» ended his 
taJ^ than he had to begin *it a^in ; — how the 
patient’s iigue had appeared *to be nearly .over- 
come ; how he had suffered a vnoleist* relapse ; 
how tlie three most ^ilful French apot]ie^’aries 
had been called in, m Edition to the native 
family physician ; hoii>under their direction Jus 
son Heins had ope^^dS tlie choicest Reg gf 
French brandy, the most precious package^, of 
Batavian spices in his warehouse?, ff)r*the sake 
of the sick man ; how, notwithstanding these 
prime medicaments, the fever haul advanced so 
rs^idly as to preverft thc^ patient from being 
moved even to the window, to^ee a long ex- 
pected ship of ^is firm come to anchor before* 
his* own ^oor; how l*e seemed ^^to ha^h plea^pre 
in catching a glimpse hf hei;^ails through the^ 
trees as he lay in* bed ; how all his en- 
de^ours live tMl morning that he njight heaf 
tWings of the* cargev 1iad*failed, %nd*^ rather 
ll#8tened his end, insomuch that he breathed his 
last befor^dawn. 

Among^ the many interrogators appeared a 
young man Wiio was evidently iu liaste to enter 
the house, but wished first to satisfy himself "by 
one or two qi^estions. He wore tlte dress of a 
presbyterian clergyman, and*sp(3»ke in a strong 
French accent. 

B 2 
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“ I am in' haste/^* he said, ** to console my 
friends, from whom I have* been detained too 
long., , I was at Sa^j^rdam yesterday, and did not 
hear of the eyGflat Hill this morning. I am in 
haste to join my friends ; but I must first know , 
in what fiTTme the husband, — the father, — ^ied. 
Can you tell l1^e what were the last mom^pts 
whiclwl ought to hSve atteiwled V* ^ 

The oljker • declared that they were most 
edifyingj. Th^ patient^s mind was quite collected. 

“ 'rtiank God exejaimed M. Aymond, the 
divme. « 

‘‘ Qf5ite collected^'* ‘^(;ontinued the officer, 
full of thought for those life left behind, 
as he slfO\fed' by the very last thing he said. 
He had most carefully arranged his affairs, and 
given all his 'directions in many forms; but 
he remembered, ju%t in ' time, that he llad 
omitted one thi^jg. He called Mr. Heins to his 
bed-side, and said, ‘ my son, th^re is one debtor 
of ^ 5 )urs ivom ^x^om you will scarc^, recover 
payment, as I neygr could. Meyerlau't has for 
'many months ev^d^ed paying me for the last 
bbony we sold to him. Let hhn therefore muke 
my Coffin.TT-Stay !“1 'hkvp ^not done yet. — You 
will, in course of nature, outlive your mothe^. 
Let her have a handsome coffin from'^ the same 
man; and if it should • please Heaven to take 
more of you, , as our beloved Willebrod was 
taken, you' will bear the same thing in mind, 
Heins, I doubt not; for you have always been 
a du^iffil son.^’C 

‘^Thi? is the vvsyy Heins told you the fact?’' 
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asked Aymond. Well, but w^e tliese'^ the 
last, — the ver^ last^words c£ the dying man ?” 

Heins had mentioned no^Jiing that was said 
afterwards ; so the diving’ pursued his way into 
the house with a sad countenance, .instead of 
joining the guests in the outer ap^tment, he 
used the privilege of his oj(fice,,and of his inti- 
m?lcy with the family, and ppsecl through to the 
part of the house wh^re he knew he sjiourtl find 
the widow and her young peoplg. * 4 Icins met 
him at the door, sayi«ig, 

“ I knew you would* come. I have been 
persuading my mother* Wit, assuring Ijprfhat 
you would copie. Hc^ we have wished fur yom ! 
How we 

Aymond, having grasped thp hand of Heins, 
passed him to return the wi(!jpw*s greeting. 

first stood to receive the blessing he bestowed 
in virtue of his office, aftd then, looking him 
calmly in the face, asked him df he* had heard 
how God had •been pleased to make, her house* 
a house t)f mourning. ^ 

“ I find dust an(^ ashes wlig^e I looked for^he 
fage of a jriend,” replied tlfe^divine. “ Can yc^i 
submit to Heaven*! wiU , 

“ We have had grace* to do scf thus far,” 
feplied the widow. “ But whether it will be 
continue(> to us when — ^ ” 

Her e3pe8, filled, and she turned away, as if to 
complete her preparations for going.forth. 

“ Strength has thus far been gi^en according 
to thy day,** ^id Aymond. •“ I_ trust that it will 
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be" thus bcs^,'wed for ever.” And he ^ave his 
next attention to one»wliom was never known 
to neglect ; one wl^p loved him as perhaps no- 
body hhe loved him,— Heins’s young brother, 
Christian. • . 

Christian^ had suffered more in the twelve 
years of his littl^ life than it is to be hope<l many 
endure in the course of* an ordinary existence. 
A coibplication of diseased had left Lim in a 
state of wG^kn/^ss from which there was little or 
no ho^e'that he would ever recover, and subject 
to occasional attacks of painful illness which 
mufv irj^> time wear him * He had not grown, 
nd.r set a foot to t\\e gro>'and, since he was five 
yeafifg^ oldj ^.h^ wa^* harassed by*' a perpetual 
cough, ana in constant dread of the return of a 
capricious and iearful pain which seldom left 
him unvisited for three days together, and some- 
times lasted for hou^fs. When in expectation 
of this pain, the^ poor boy could think of little 
^Ise, and « found it very difficult to care for any 
body ; but^Svhen* suffering from nothirfej worse 
than his usual Ix^lessness, his great delight 
vyas to expect M#AymondJ’ and to get him 
seated beside his coi^ch, , Aymond thdVight tfiat 
he heard ftw voices more ‘cheerful than that oi* 
his little friend, Christian, when it greeted bin*: 
from the open window, or made itself heard into 
the passage, — ‘"Will yoh come in .here, M. 
Aypiond? I jtm in the wainscoat parlour to^ 
day, M. Aymond.* 

Christif^n ^ad no^words at comtnand this day, 
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He stretched out his arms in silencjl, and sighed 
convulsively \ulien Released ffrom the embrace of 
his friend. 

“•Did I hurt you ? Haye y^u any of your pain 
today?” 

’ “No; not yet. I think it is cogging; but 
nev»r mind that now. IVAatje.will stay with 
mfl* till you come back: will come back, 

M. Aymend.’’ 

When the pastor consented, aidd the widow 
approached to bid farewell to her child fer an 
hour, Christian threw his^arms once more round 
Aymond’s neck. brother Luc, a^rofgh 

strong boy oj ten, putled them down, and rf- 
buked him for being so free wi^i jlu^ past(fr ; 
and little Roselyn, the spoiled child of the 
family, was ready with her lecture too, and told 
hq^v she had been instructed to cross her hands 
and wait till M. Aymond %)oke to her, instead 
of jumping upon him as she ^id jupon her 
brother Heins. • Christian made no <jther reply' 
to these rebukes than leaking %ith a smile^in 
the face of the pastor, ivith he had eski-« 

blished too good^an understanding to suppose^ 
that he could «ffen(l him.by^ the warmth of an 
embrace. 

♦ “ I am# sorry you cannot go with us, my 
poor little* Christian,'* said Heins, who had a 
curious method of making his condolences irk- 
some and painful to the object ‘of Xhem. • I 
am sorry you cannot pay this last duty to our 
honoured parent. You willjiot have our satis^ 
faction in looking back upon the ttischarge oT<|jt,” 
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‘‘ Christiafi is singled out by God for a dif- 
ferent duty,’* observed the pastoi* He must 
show clieerful 'suh^nission to his lioavenly pa- 
rent while you (^o ^lion^ur to the remains of an 
earthly onh/’ ‘ ^ 

Cliristi^j? tried to keep this thought before 
him while he oaw them leaving the room, ''and 
hcard^tlio coffin caiaied but, and the long t/din 
of moiirner^s, c(?nsisting of all the acquaintance 
of the deteasjid, filing away from the door. — 
Whei^ fee last step had ‘passed the threshold, 
and it appeared froni.^he unusual quiet that the 
cr(fwd# had followed’ the ' mourners, Christian 
tfirned from the light, jfed buried his face in 
one of the pillrws of his couch, so that Katrina, 
the young woman who, among other offices, 
attended upon, him and his little sister, entered 
unperceived by liim. She- attracted his atten- 
tion by the ouestifln which he heard oftener 
than any other, — ‘ the pain ? ' 

“ No,’’% answered the boy, languidly turning 
his head; “ 1 ^as onfy thinking of^the last 

“tiitie ” ffilher this , recollection, or the 

<!sight of Katrina^s* change (^f dres^ overcame 
him; J^nd^ stopped «whai h’l'* was going to say. 
The short blacK pefticoafj measuring ten yards 
in width, exhibited its newness by h'H bulk, its 
plaits not havyig subsided into the fhoderation 
of a worn garment. The blue stocJkings, the 
neat yellow slippers had disappeared, ^and the 
gold fillagree clasps in the front of the close 
cap, were laid aside till the dayk of mourning 
shi^uldjbe ended. While Christian observed all 
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this, contemplating her froip head* to foot, Ka- 
trina took up ftie discourse where he had let it 

“You were thinking* of ^h« Jast^ time my 
•master had you laid on the bed Leside him. 
It vyll always be a comfort to joUj^tJhristian, 
tli^- he told you v;here he was departing.” 

“He ^id not telUme tlmt,” said the •boy; 
“and tliat is just what I was wcTndering about, 
lie said he was going, and I should^ l^Jic to 
know if he could have tolj where. 

“To be sure he c^uld.*^He was one of^be 
chosen, and we know ^iTere they go. mucji 
as you talk wirti the pastor, )iou must know tbat.” 

“I know that it is to heaven* th?it •they go, 
but I want to know where heaVen is. Some of 
tli^m say it is paradise ; and sonlfe, the New Je- 
rusalem ; and some* that# it is up in the sky 
among the angels. But do all tl^e cliosen know 
'where they are«going?” 

Certainly, Katrina believed.^ The**dyingjbe- 
liever was blessed in his hop^. Christian was 
not yet satisfied. 

I thi#k I slt^ll know wlien I am dying, 
sfiid he. “At* leasl^l oftgiT think Kan^ d^dng 
^hen my j)ain comes in the night ; but I do not 
know moje about where I am going tlicn than 
at other times.” 

Katrina haped liis mind was not tossed and 
troubled on this account. 

“ O, no ; not at all. If God is^opd to mo, 
and takes care of me here, he will keep m» safe 
any *where else, and perhaps let me a&out 
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where I like.' Andp, Kaatje, there will be no 
more crying, nor pain ! I wish 1 may see the 
angels as soon as X die. Perhaps father is jvith 
the angels, no^ 5 ^‘ f saw^' the angels once, more 
than once, 1 think but once, I am sure.'’ 

In a drSam, Katrina supposed. 

“ No, in the broad day, when I was wide 
awake. You know 1 used** to go to tl^e chapel 
before my Q^uglf was so bad ; as long ago as 1 can 
remeipbpr, nearly. There ^are curious windows 
in that cliapel, quite idgh in the roof ; and I 
oftf.n thought the d^} of judgment was come ; 
apd tliere was a light ‘through those windows 
shining down into ‘the pulpit ; ^nd there the 
angels Idoked' in. I thought they were come 
for me, unless it Vas for the holy pastor,*' 

“But would you have liked to go ? ** 

“Yes : and when^*the prayer came after the 
sermon, instearl of listening to the pastor, I 
used to pray that God would serd the angels to 
takr me atvay.” t. ^ 

, Katrina thought, that* 'if Christian had lived in 
another country, %q, would '"have made a fine 
martyr. 

“1 know,*^;Sald .*{116 boy, doubtfully. 

“ I have thought a great deal about ^hat, and ,T 
am not so sure as 1 used to be. If jAiey only 
cut off my hefdd, I think I could Jjear that. 
But as for tke burning, — I wofider, Kaatje, 
wliether burning is at ail like my pain. I am 
sure it canncJt be much worse." , 

Katrina couhl not tell, of course; but she 
wisned ^le would not talk about burning, or 
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about bis pain ; for it maje him ^perspire, and 
brought on his cough so as to exhaust him to a 
verj^ pernicious degree. must not talk any 
more now, but let her *ta]k*to* iiini.. He had 
• not asked yet what compaity had come to the 
funiira]. ”* 

^ ^Jhristian supposed that tjjpre was every body 
whom hi^ father had^nown in Amster^an^ 

Yes, every body : and as thei^^w«te so many 
to drink spirits at thg morning burial, Jier mis- 
tress chose to invite ver^ few to the afternoon 
feast. Indeed her mijrtreS^seemed disposecW to 
have her own way alttgether about the fimerJil. 
Every body Knew that Mr? Heins would Jiave 
liked to have it later in the day, an*d would not 
have minded the greater expeni^e for the sake of 
th^ greater honour. * 

“ I heard them tall? aboxfj ihaC^ sai<] Christian. 
“ My mother told Heins that it#wa8^a bad way 
for a mercliank to begin with being nroud, and 
giving his father a giaijd funesjil ; am thatjtlie 
best honour was in the numb^of mourners v^hq, 
would be sure to fdWow an hqlhcst man, whethej 
hi^ grave Vas filfed^t n^on or at sunset. ^ My 
ifiotheris afraid of FUeins making a »ho\^ of bis 
iBoney, at^d learning to fancy himself richer than 
he is.” 

Katrinfv obsi^rved thafall peoplfe had their own 
notions of what it was to be rioh. . To a poor 
servant-maid who 4iad not more than 1000 

guilders out at interest— * . 

“ Put your beautiful gold cliahl, Kaattp! 
silver buckles ! I am sure •you ipust have len 
pair, at the least/' • 
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“ Well, but, all this is less than many a maid 
has that has bejn at service a shorter time than 1 
have. To a poor /n aid-servant, I say, it sterns 
like being ^riwIiP tt) have I don't know how 
many loaded shipl^ between China and the. 
Texel.” 

“ They belong ^ mueh to Mr. Vanderpu^as ^ 
to u 99 you know. Is Mrf Vanderput, here to- 
day?’’ .« / 

“ Torbe sure. He is to^be at the burial -feast ; 
and Miss Gertrude r-.** 

4^ Gertrude ! Is Qeltrifd# here ?” cried Chris- 
tian, sitting up with a jtrk which alarmed his 
attendant for the consequences. O, if she will 
stay theVhole day, it will be as good as the 
pastor having cohie back.’’ 

“ She crossed from Saardam on purpose. !^he 
will tell you about the angels, if any body can ; 
for she lives in heaven as much as the pastor 
' himself, tlley say.*’ 

V She ib an #ngel l^erself,” quietly, observed 
Gertrude’s little ^orer.* Katrina went on with 
her list. 

“ Then there is Fransje Sl)^ and ^ler father. 
Helo<^ks«s if hel^pew ii^at a 'funeral should 
be, and as grave as if he had been oyn brother 
to the departed. I cannot say as,. much for 
Fransje.*’ 

“I had rather have Fransje’s Ufehaviour than 
her father’s^ though, I do not much like her,” 
said Christittn. “ Mr. Slyk always glances 
roqpd to see hbw other people are looking, be- 
foit he settles his fece completely.” 

Well ; you will see how- be looks to-day. 
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Tlicsc are all vvlio will stay till evening, I be- 
lieve, except Mr. Vissclicr.’* 

“ Mr. Visscher ! What is he to stay for ? I 
supp\)se Heins wants to talk to ^ ini .about this 
^new cargo that came too late. O, Kaatje, I 
never can bear to look through the tr?es at that 
slijj) again. I saw the .white sails in the moon- 
alight all that night when I lay watching “what 
was going on, and heard Heins’s "step in and out, 
and my mother's voice when she thought‘n&>body 
heard her ; and I could j^ot catch a breath of 
my father’s voice, tlioggii I*li^tened till the ruatle 
of my head on the pillc^"* startled me. AnJ then 
my mother caftie in, looking so that I thought 
my father was better; but she came \o* tell me 
that 1 should never hear his voice any more, 
lint 0, if she knew how often I liave heard it 
sin?e 1 how glad I shduld bt^to leave qjPf hearing 

it when I am alone ^ , 

Poor Christian wept so as not to be epmforted 
fill his beljved friend Gertjjude came to hear wlait 
he had to say about those whosn he believed tn 
be her kindred angels. , 

Heins was mis;^ed from the company soon 
after the less familiar^uest^ * had departed, and 
lejf the intimate friends of the family to com- 
plete the otnees of condolence. Heins was as 
soon weary of constraint as most 'people, which 
made it the more surprising that h« imposed on 
himself so much more of it than was necessary. 
All knew pretty well what Heins was, though he 
was perpetually striving to seem’soihething, elt^o; 
and his painful elforts were jus^i so much labour 

c 
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in vain. Every body kpew tliis morning, 
ihrougli all tlietattejnpts to feel grief by which he 
tried to cheat liimBtlf and others, that his fabler’s 
death was as much a relief as a sorrow to 
him ; and that, wlille he wore a face of abstrac- 
tion, he was longing for some opportunity of 
getting out upon qtKiy to learn tidings of the 
ship^ and cargoes of which he was ngw in fact 
master. ^Vhe fact was that Heins was as much 
l)entm being rich as his father had been, but he 
wanted to make greater haste to be so, and to 
errjoy^ free scope f(>v a^tri^l of his more liberal 
\;ommercial notions. For this free scope, he 
rdifet y^{ wai^; for his partner, Mr. Vanderput, 
was as steady a^ man of business, though a less 
prejudiced one, than the senior Snoek had been ; 
and then there was Mrs., Snoek. She was^not 
permittee?,, by the customs of the country, to med- 
dle in aflinirs i elating to commerce ; but she knew 
her maternal duty too well not to keep an eye on 
t%e disposal of'ihe capital which included the for- 
tunes of her y<)unger children. It was to be 
apprehended that Jie wouid be ready with ob- 
jections whenever^^i pajtic^larly4!^ra»id enteqirize 
shoufo il^mand the *unioj[?:'«^of all the resources of 
the firm. Some liberty had, however, *been gai’^ed 
through the obstinacy of the fever iwhich would 
not yield to French brandy and Oriental spices ; 
and thera whre many eyes upon* Heins already, 
to watch how he would sef out ©n his commercial 
career.- 

J*Some of these eyes followed him from his 
mother’s door to the quay, and back again, when 
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lie had concluded his inquiries aifiong the cap- 
tains. It wal remarked that ihjsre was, during 
the latter transit, a gloom his countenance 
\vhi?h was no mockery. 

On his re-appearance in lUs mother s parlour, 
the ^^ause was soon told, first to his p^iTtner, next 
to^^liis mother, and then, (as'^ere were none but 
iiitiiriate ^friends) to •all present. Th^ result ot 
the communication was an outcfr^ H^ainst the 
English, as very troublesome neighbou:^^, •while 
the widow’s first thougl4 was of thankfulness 
that her husband lia4 died •without hearing nwvs 
which would have cau^ecl him great trouiile »£ 
mind. Heins^ppealed to all who understood rfio 
slate of Dutch commerce, whether G^'eat Britain 
had not done mischief enough Fong ago, by pro- 
hibiting the importation of bulky “goods by any 
ships but those which* beloitged to the^ exporting 
or importing country. 

‘‘ That prohibition was evidently aimed at us 
Dutch,” Observed Yand^rput. We^ere cur- 
riers to half the world,. till Qreat Britain clique 
that we should no longer ^lafry for her. Shq 
might puxiftsh heftelf in that manner, and wel- 
come, if she could ^^so v^itliout punishilig us ; 
l^t it is a serious grievance,— difficult as it now 
is to find ^ investment for our capital, — to be 
obliged to lay by any of «>ur shipping as useless.” 

“ We did ifll we could,” said lieins piteouslv. 
“ Since we could not carry the produce of the 
East and West into the ports of Great Britain foi 
Bale, we brought it here, that tlie British 
might not have for to go for it. But it s^semg 
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that Great Britain is«jealous of this ; for there is 
a new prohibition (if the report he true) against 
importing any bullcy produce purchased any- 
where but in tl^e country where it is produced.” 

I hope this is tdo bad to be true/' observed 
Vissclier. ‘ , 

“ Nothing is topi bad to be attempted by. a 
jealous country against one* which has been par- 
ticularly ,Slicc6ssful in commerce/' observed 
Snoeh. , “ Tlie tonnage of tin’s country is more 
than lialf that of all feropc ; and Great Britain 
thinks it time to lo\yei* ourtsuperiority. Wliether 
Buie will gain by dojng sOf>time will show/' 

*>‘fl think Great Britain is veryillnatured and 
very mean, ' observed Christian, who had gene- 
rally something to say on every subject that was 
discussed in his presence. “ I think I shall call 
lier Little Britain, fr^am this time. * But, Heins, 
what will ^you^.do with all the things you have 
bought, as you told me, in Asia and America, 
aiipl in Ftance aud Italy ? You must^end back 

ypur cinnamon ttio Ceylon, and O, but I 

forgot that other p^jople mh»y buy them, though 
the^ English will not. But I hope you have-not 
bough't too much forotlie i^esent number of your 
customers. There is another large ship comii^g 
from one of the American islands, I heard 
He was checked by Uie remembrai)ce of who 
it was that told him this. Heins lelated, with a 
deep sigh, which might be given to the memory 
of eitlier the ship or its owner, that the vessel 
h^been wrecKcd, and was now at the bottom of 
the sea. This was the other piece of bad news 
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Lc liad to tell. At least two-tliirdsf of his hearers 
asked after the crevf, while the rest inquired for 
the cargo. The cargo was )bst, ‘except a small 
portion, which had been preserved with chfiiculty. 
The crew had been picked^up, only one sailor- 
Ijoy being missing. It was from tn^ of them 
whc? had found their way home that Heins had 
re^Jeived the tidings ^ his n^fortune. 

“ One* sailor-boy !” repeated Ghri^i^n. “ Do 
you know how he was lost? Was* he j^lown 
from the yards, doycfu think? Or was hS washed 
overboard ? or did he go down with the ehip^’* 

Heins did not know* an^ particulars^}’ tl^e 
sailor-boy. J2ut where ? Jjuthow? But ^Ijen 
did this happen ? 

It happened where many shipwrecks had hap- 
pened before, and many would again, and in the 
safne manner. The* vessc^ had struck on the 
Eddystone rock on a stormy night.* This was 
another nuisance for which the Hutc^i were in-, 
debted to the tmglish. This fatal rocl^— — 

“ Did file English ma|Pe the ^ddystone rock?**^ 
little Roselyn inquired, in a 4ow voice, of ilie* 
pantor. *#I thought it was fcod that broke ujJ 
the fountains t)f than^ft^^ and fixed, tli^ Ever- 
lasting hills,’* Her vhser brother Christian en- 
ifghtened Her. 

“ God Aade this roch ; but perhaps he made 
it so that* it*might be of use to, us, instead of 
doing us harm, if tl^e English would make the 
best use of it. Is not that what Heins means, 
M. Aymond?” 

M. Aymond believed that vdiat Mr. Vahderput 
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had just said v/as true ; that the English were 
about to build a ligAt-house' on this dangerous 
rock, which might thus be made to guide sLi})s 
into a British haYbour, instead of causing them 
to perish. He trusted that it would appear that 
Heins was mistaken in saying that many more 
ships would be lost on that rock ; and he hoped 
that.njen would leal a in tinje to make all God’s 
works inst^iumoints of blessing to their race. 
Christian carried on the speculation. 

“ And then, perhaps, iiian’s works may not 
pei;i,sh by accident beforq they are worn out, as 
tips ship did. But yet vhis was what happened 
wit)i one of God’s \forks too, — that sailor-boy. 
He perished before he was worn out. But why 
do people ever wear out, M. Aymond ? Whether 
a person is drowned at fifteen or dies worn out at 
eighty, does not mucli,, signify, if God could make 
them live a thousand years. Only think of a 
jaerson living a thousand years, M. Aymond ! 
H^ wouldi^ee cities grow as we see ant-hills rise, 
while the sea roared agttinst the dykes" as it did 
^tlhe beginning. tHe would see the stars move 

often that he Would know 4hem in their 
places. • IJe would iinGw alj^mst everything. O^! 
why dof not men live £t thbhsand years ? and why 
does God let a young sailor-boy be lost ?” 

Gertrude whispered, /‘All the days of Me- 
thuselah were nine hundred, six,ty and nine 
years ; and he died,’* 

“ Yes,” added the pastor, gravely meeting the 
eyes Christian ; “ death comes sooner 
or-latei; and wltpther it came soon or late 
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would be all in all if we vjerc to dive no more. 

But as man’s dife i^ never to end ” 

“Ab! I sec. If his life is never to end, it 
doe§ not signify so mudi wfien^he passes out of 
one kind of life into another. 1 \^s going to 
ask. why there should be any death at all. If T 

made a world, I would-; ” 

Christian had talk^ too dSgcrly, and^no'X...Jkm 
prevented by his cough from speekii^g any more 
at present. When he recovered^ his voic;^, the 
j)astor turned his attrition from the los*t sailor- 
hoy to the lost ship^agking whether it had j^ot 
answered its purpose igrtiakTTig several vo^ageij; 
whether tlie akill and toil wof the artificers, bad 
not been repaid. Christian thou^it Mof ; and he 
went on to exhibit as much as *116 could of the 
worked up knowledge and laboui* which had in 
this instance been engulph^l by the waves. He 
seemed so much irritated, howeve^ by*his imper- 
fection in the J^nowledge of ship-bufiding, that 
Gertrude proposed that he should pay Her a vjpit 
at Saardam, where he r^ght Iqok down from a 
window upon the d(^k-yard^ afid witness nearly 
the,whole j^ocess without being moved from hil 
ccjuch. She ahnostvepferttec^the propps?^ v^en 
she saw the poor bo^’s rapture ; but, happily, 
ift one perdbived any objection to the plan. The 
little voyage of seven ingles could be made per- 
fectly easy* to* invalids ; and it w |8 quite certain 
that Christian would, be happy with Gertrude, ‘^if 
anywhere. Heins and the pastor ccmtended for 
the charge of Christian, and\)ldr Mr. Slvk^jjie 
most punctilious of mourners^ allowed that such 
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an indulgence 'might,!— especially with a view to 
increased knowledge, — be exS-endeTl to a sufferer 
like Christian, withfi the days of strict mourning, 
provided tjie ipftthCr aild the younger chil^lren 
staid at home. Lu(? clenched his fist on hearing 
this, and Ttoselyn pouted ; but their jealousy of 
their brother soon vanished when his dreatj.ed 
on, and Hiey we»e put out of the room 
by their rg^thet, as usual, that they might not 
become hard eh ed to the expressions of agony 
which they could not rglievh. 

4^hey were heartily gJa^jl when the day was 
lisarl^ over ; — when therp was an end of going 
from the melancholy burial feasts in one room, 
into the Ipffrtment wliere Gertrude was describing 
to the now pasSiive Christian spectacles which 
they were not*^ to see, and pleasures which were 
held to be incompatible With the mourning of 
which they j^lready required to be reminded. 
They were not, however, allowed^to retire in this 
stete of* forg^fulness of the occasion. The 
, pastor's closing 4 ^ayer^ the solemn looks of the 
servants, and thei\ tjiother’s client tears when she 
laid her hand upon their heads, left them •no 
disposition for coftpfafntXts the^ stole away4o 
their beds. 
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Chapter II. 

AN EXCURSION. 

‘‘ One, two, tliree, — five^ of ‘you going witli me 
\o Saardam !” cried Christian^ as he 
and the pastor follow the childrcin aid Katrina 
into llic boat : tlie cliildren who, in Mr. kiilyk’s 
absence, had jnevailefl oy their mothers good 
nature to let them go ^iUi their brothers. “ Awl 
Mr. Visscher is comir^j; •bettJt*e the afteiTlooii 
What a party t« belong to 

It was very natural that Christirfh skoifld over- 
rate his own importance, passing his life, as he 
did, in a little circle where every one was eager 
to give him pleasure » but iiever was he more 
mistaken than in supposing that^he*was any 
thing more than^a convenient pretence* to some 
ot his friends for visiting Saardam. Ttfere w^w 
an attractiSn there which ,Voul^, have taken two 
of them thither everjr day, if^a^good an excuse 
had f)ffered #s thaU of which they now took ad- 
vantage. HeinS felt tjhat at^Sairdam regidejl dhe 
who would make as Jferfect a wife for a rich 
Amsterdam •merchant as could be imagined, if 
she had bill a little m^re gaiety. She was 
pretty ; she Va* amiable ; she was rjcb ; and she 
and his mother woul^ suit admirably*; and tbfi 
children were fond of her. The pastor’s feelings 
about Gertrude are less easily described ; byt 
they tended to the same object %s those of Heins. 
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These two wfere awpre of each other’s intentions ; 
but there was as little enmity in tneir rivalship as 
there was present’ satisfaction in their pursuit. 
Aymond, was^ perfectly convinced that Gertrude 
could never love Meins ; but he was nearly as 
certain that she did not yet love himself u and 
Heins found that he made no progress in .the 
Itrdy’s "ood graces, whih he trusted that his 
friendly h^nts®to her brother would prevent her 
throwing herself away upon a poor refugee 
minister of religion, whose tender conscience had 
trVeady led him into artlversity, and who could 
(ther^ore never be trusted to keep out of it in 
fHtTue. * 

“ Wffat? a party of you to take care of me 1” 
repeated Christian, in great glee, when he began 
to enjoy the® easy motion of the boat, and to 
perceive that his deadly * enemy, the fog, was 
clearing aw»y before the bright June sunshine. 
“ Look, pastor, look at Amsterdam ! Is there a 
c'ty in'^he v^)rld like Amsterdam, I wonder? 
JIow the spires j ^nd ttae highest houses stand up 
out of the mistj^Jike a little city floating,. in the 
nir, or sailing in a cloud. Oy Heins ! — ICaatJe, 
do ai^k Heins whiflhj^Bells those dire. I am su^’e I 
never heard such sweet bells before*” 

They were the bells of St. Nichplas Church, 
which Christian heard almost every day of his 
life. Christian would hardly believe they were 
the same. 

“They clatter and jangle so as to make my 
l|^d, ache veky often ; but these might send one 
fo sleep, if it wire not much , pleasanter to lie 
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awake and listen to fthem.—* Every tiling is liglit 
coloured hereto what it is at Jion»c, — as if silver 
had ^een slied over it. J'hc^sky is not bright 
blue, as it is between the limes, ^*ey ; and 
<he water gleams as if the moon was hanging 
just\)vcr it; and it is not muddy under the boat 
^s^t is below our bridge*; ar^ I dare there 
is never atty bad smelltand nobody^need !^e arfmd 
of ague. I wish we could stop, thj^t Pmight fish. 
There must be plenty »of fine fish in sucii Water 
as this.” 

When reminded of^Slvdasaa dock-yards^hov?-‘ 
ever, he had no furthA* wish* for delay. Front 
this moment to the time of* landing^ Ifatrhiffs 
good-nature was taxed to turn j^im incessantly, 
that he might see, now the fores^t of masts at 
Amsterdam, and the dark hulls resting upon the 
grey water, and then the ^aily-painted wooden 
houses of Saardam, with their pointetf gables turned 
some one way ilhd some another, eac^ with its 
weather-ct)ck ; and all lo«>king ll^e baby-houbTf& 
amidst the vast piles of timbej’from which tl<« 
dock-yards were supplied. < 

Christians d^^light^wai jn po wise dimipislied 
when he was establisl^d on his cou^i fit the 
promised vMindow, whence he could overlook one 
of the busitst parts of the dock-yard. He had 
no attentiow to spare for*the tidings of wonder 
which Eoselyn brought, from one*quarter of m 
hour to another, whdn she had fairly gained her 
point of being allowed to find hor w^y about as she 
pleased. Now she drew near to whisper tl^at *4^0 
was sure there was to be a very good dinner, 
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as twice tlie quantity of turf was burning in 
the kitchen that was ever used at home, and 
such a number of bright pots upon the fire that 
it was ir,concdva4)le wliat could bo in them 
She had tried to fiiSd out, but they were all close 
covered, and the servants were so busy and 
so quiet that shq^was* afraid to ask. 13et^xr 
aT>d see, Cfiristian ‘ pronounced ; so off 
ran Roselyn ift another direction, whence she 
soon- returned with more wonders. The gar- 
den, — Christian ' must see the garden. It 
'W:^.s little larger tjmn the •'room he was sitting 
fii ; ffut it had walks, and grottos, and a rivulet ; 
and-the rivulet had a paved bed of pebbles, and 
the walks were made of cockle-shells, and the 
borders of red knd blue and green glass ; and 
the wall which enclosed the whole, was chequered 
with blue and whitd bricks. Moreover, there 
was a better garden some way off, with tulips as 
fine as could be seen any vvl^^re within five 
k'P.guesdf Aras^erdam.^ Fond of tulip? and good 
dinners as Christian was, all this interested him 
less than what wifi passing before his eyes. He 
wanted to be left in peace to 'make Kis observa- 
tions, 4ilhdiis beloi?"ec} ' Oe^tfude could come and 
answer his questions. ^ J 

When she appeared, Heins was at her heels. 
He could nevtr understand that it was disagree- 
able to her to»be followed, which "ever way she 
turned ; and attributed her gravity of counte- 
nance tQ the religious bent she liad taken, which 
w|s/ almost desirable quality in a wife. Christian 
wislied, with all '“his heart, that Heins would 
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keep away, that Gertrude and lie mi^lit be as 
hajipy togetlier* as llfby always were when there 
was no one by to whom she c^irtsted and spoke 
with fcirmality. 

“ Does not this hainmeriiig tirl3 yefU?^’ she 
asked. 

“ You had better let me -carry you into the 
tnner room,” said IIe\|is. “ is as qui^t there 
as on the Vater.” 

“ O, no, no,” cried Christian. I'have not 
seen half that I want • and I am very glfed that 
they are at work so n^a?ly under the window, 
because I can watch whafr they are doing. iThey 
were liauling uja that great bgam when I came, 
and now look now nicely they ha\^ it flito 

its place. But I want to know who some of 
these people are. You sec that short man, 
smoking, with the rule.in hi^ hand, and a great 
roll of papers peeping out of his breeches pocket.” 

“ Yes; that is a master-builddJ’. You will 
See that he ^ is never long out of sigli^ of his 
men." “ * 

“ You might hav^ known hSn for the mastei» 
bidder, ar^ thesi shipwri^ifs for his men,” 
observed Heinst 

“ I guessed who he n^as : • but there is aiTother 
y^o looks Something like a master too, though 
he is dress(?d like a sailor. He js a very idle 
man,^I thirfk. , He has stood there all this time, 
with his arms folded, making the men laugh, 
and the master too, sometimes. Onge he took 
up a mallet that another man had Wd down ; and 
a strong blow he gave with it : but he soo^i loft 
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off, and the master did not seem to scold him at 
all.” 

“ Nobody scolds Master Peter. Nobody asks 
him to do mo^e work than he likes ; but he does 
a great deal; and hard work too. lie likes 
joking quite as well as working ; and these^men 
are fond of having lijm among them, for., he 
l’ghten.f their labour, and Is very good-natured.’ 

This hint was enough for Luc, who' came into 
the apartmenc just in time to hear it. He found 
his way to another window which also looked 
J^to the yard, and began.^to call, at first cau- 
^tiously, and then ‘ihore joudly, “ Master Peter ! 
Master Peter !” 

blaster Petbr did not hear till the party at tho 
window heard also ; and when he turned* Ger- 
trude was leaning out to ascertain which of her 
household was making overtures of acquaintance. 
Luc’s head had already disappeared ; so that 
Master Peter could not but suppose that it was 
X|,ertrud?i who^ had greeted him. He laid his 
hand on hisbrea^sf, and,,witha gesture of courtesy, 
"advanced directly ^beneath, the window. The 
^ lady explained t^iat some young visitors ..had 
made;fre,e with hio g©5d-n»*ture , and he imme- 
’ diateiy asked if they wcfuld like to come down 
and view the dock-yard. At the close of his 
speech, he turned to tfee master, as Jif suddenly 
recollecting ^hat he ought to ask. permission to 
admit visitors. The master exerted himself to 
intermit hJs puffs of smoke, while he desired 
Master Peter -to do as he chose. 

0, let me go^I let me go!” cried Christian, 
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in answer to Heins^s doubts whether it would 
not be causing*too lAuch trouble to gratify tho 
boy's wish. 

Gcartrude soon settled the affaii; by taking hold 
of one side of Christian’s littl« chafr, Em*d making 
Katrina take the other. She would not relin- 
quish her grasp in favour of lieins, who followed 
her’ out, officiously yressingHiis help ; ^he re.- 
served tliM favour for Master Piter^ who met 
the party at the gate of the yard, and inftnediately 
seeing tlie state of the case, took the boy in his 
arms, and promised to, fliow him whatever ^ 
wished to see. Those •whiy knew Christian 
thought this Sk large promi^ ; and Heins was 
very instructive as to the degrefc irx whicli it 
should be accepted. 

The boy himself, as be looked around him, 
scarcely knew where ^,nd \ow to begin his in- 
quiries. Vessels in every stage of •progress, 
from the bare* ribbed skeleton to life full- rigged 
inerchant ship, ready for launching, met his 
in every tlirection. Th^ carjaeAers* yards re- 
sounded with the blgws o*f the mallet ; the roptP 
waljcs lool^^d tempting ; anS lie also wanted to 
b^ carried am©ng the of timber .wlfioh 

seemed to him too hugfe to* have been pifed up 
Ify human Strength. 

“ Wher^ can all this w^od have, come from ?” 
was his nafbral exclamation. 

“ Some of it camq from my country,*' replial 
Master Peter. “ You see that pile ai' tall pine- 
trees laid one upon another asliigh as the Stedt- 
bouse. Those are masts foft the ships are 
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building ; and they come out of the woods of my 
country. They came as |fdrt of a cargo, and 
some of them Will«go back as part of a ship that 
carries a car^o/’ 4 

“ Ancf wliere vviU it go next ?” 

“ It will come back again with hemp to ^ake 
such ropes as those,- and pitch and tar to smear 
> 3 |.e tinibers with, ?iiid canvass for the sails, and 
many tilings besides that your pcoj)l6 want for 
use, and 5^0111^ merchants for sale , — tallow, and 
oils, arid hides, and furs.** ^ 

“ But do not you Want the hemp, and pitch, 
and canvass for ytnir own ‘ships? Or have you 
enough for both yourselves and vs ?’* 

Masttjr,Peltir was sorry to say that very few 
sliips liad yet been built in liis country. lie 
hoped there < would soon be more. But his 
countrymen must stpl manage to have enough 
of the produce of their woods and wilds for them- 
selves and thS Dutch, as they could not do without 
^n any tilings which the Dutch ^mercliants were 
accustomed t 6 bring 'them in exchange; silks 
^nd jewels, for tEe ladies ; wine, spice, and fruit, 
for their tables : ^o^id and silv^^r to njake mqney 
oft and ^pewter i?es«e 4 s and steel utensils for 
their kitchens.’* ' /i 

“ But you can fetch these things fer yourselv*v.s 
when you havje ships,** argued Chris'iian. 

. “We can fetch them, but wemust'-have some- 
tiring ready to give in payment for them.*’ 

Heins /Jisputed whether any other country 
cppld cornpefer with the United Provinces in 
ftftchhjg commodjties from all parts of the globe. 
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He treated with solemn ridicule Master Peter’s 
hopes of what jmighl be achieved by fleets which 
were not yet in existence, and painted out, with 
a ver^ insulting air of superiority, the resources 
of his own country, — To say j^iotnifig the half- 
Tfinished navy which was before their eyes, there 
was a forest of masts just within sight, which he 
^defied any port in the ’worl 4 to rival. There 
were shipfi of his own and his partner’s bringing 
iron, copper, and the materials ^f •war from 
Sweden and Norway^ grain and flax-sead from 
the Baltic ; books, wines,* and timber from Ger- 
many ; coal from Ehg’land j^spice, fruity affS 
cottons from t^e regions of the east ; and gold 
and silver from the west. ^ 

All very true, Master Peter allowed ; but all 
this need not prevent his country /rom fetching 
and carrying as mucl^ as sjie could, whether it 
might prove more convenient to furnkh herself 
vvitli all that she wanted from the fiorts of IIol- 
fand, or to go foixvd the world to purchase each 
commodity in its native «region* In answer IS 
Heins’s boast of tlje cdmmeiS?e of the United 
Pr(^vinoes,^eter pegged to*r 6 mind liim that it 
was now past* its greaW 5 «ij; gjory. It had per- 
ceptibly declined for nwre than twenty* ydUrs. — 
Meins insisted that the shipping of the United 
Provinces fi early equalled that of the whole of 
the rest of ljurope. — ^True again ; but it was 
pretty certain that Dutch prospefity* would n4)t 
advance much beyond the point ij had now 
reached, while that of othei^ epuntries might 
rapidly overtake it. The Dufch had 80*imvh 
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wealth that they now found difficulty in makinc^ 
])rofitable use of it 'in theil* own, country; and 
by lending it ‘to foreigners, they helped those 
foreigners to becoyue rivals to themselves. ,Such 
was the r*isulfi of faster Peter’s observation in 
the course of his travels, — travels which he hoped 
to extend to England, where he might chance to 
meet Dutch capiui in another form. He un-* 
(TS^todS that ^he Dutch had not only* deposited 
forty millfon,'^ of their wealth in the English 
funds, Mt had lent large; sums to individuals ; 
thus investing money ki a rival country for the 
'^5fKe the highej:->inUrest which could be ob- 
tained there. 

Ohris^ian tKouglitthis very unpatriotic. If it 
was true, also, he had been told by his mo- 
ther, that Heins and Mr. Vanderput sold no goods 
abroad, but brought a great many to sell at home, 
he thouglit the firm very wrong indeed. If they 
chose to spertd Dutch money in the countries of 
their rivals and their enemies,* they ought at 
ftast to take citre that tlieir rivals speiii as much 
money among tft^m, 

Heins replied that this was^the concern of the 
exporting merchants « who had fhe use of the 
ships Vo (farry out Di^tch^produce, which were’to 
return with foreign commodities. r v 

“ You should look well to them,*^’ persisted 
Christian ; “ for I do fjot believe they bring in 
l\alf so much ^ money as you send out. I never 
see such a thing as a Spanish dollar, or an Eng- 
lish guinea, ^mkss a traveller has come to 
Aj^istwdam to spend it ; and how we have so 
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many ducats, and guilders, and slivers left, after 
the number yoii sen^ away,*is more than I can 
tell.” 

Hgins replied mysterLouslj that liis partner 
and lie seldom sent away ;^ny Aoiik^; which 
made Christian very angry, certain as he was of 
what liis mother had told him of Heins being 
«in*importing merchant. ’ 

“ How* can you lease the bpy inquired 
Master Peter. And lie asked Chrisfian if he 
really supposed that everything that was bought, 
all the world over, was 4>ought with gold and 
silver ? If he woukPohly cciwsider the qu^ntit^ 
of coin that would ha?e been collected in the 
States by this time if all their produce^ had tfeen 
thus paid for, he would sbe how troublesome such 
a method of commerce would be, 

]3ut some of this money would go away again, 
Christian observed, as long as the States bought 
as well as sold. However, he j^rceived that 
while there was Mutual exchange, it injist save 
much trouble to exchange«the go(5ds against oil? 
another, as far as they wtiuld and pay only 
the balance in money. But^llis balance, when 
larg*e, must oe » very sad, thing for the cQurUry 
th^t had to pay it. 

Do yow think the country woula necome 
liable to pay it,” asked Master Peter, “ if it had 
no advantage in return T Do you think youi: 
brother would run up heavy bills with the French 
wine-growers, if he did not hope to make profit 
of their wines ? When my country Ims as mai\y 
ships as I wish her to have, I shall enco«ragp 
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my merchants to — I mean, I hope my country- 
men will — make very large purchases from foreign 
countries.’^ ‘ 

“ But if He^nSr semis away a ship lojicl of 
guilders,^ ^enlonstijated Christian, “ the States 
will be so much the poorer, however much wine 
may come in return-; because the wine will be 
drunk in Amsterckm, and^ paid for with more 
guilders^ An(J then Heins will send "out these 
guilders a|jaiF, I suppose, and not care how little 
money^there is left in the country, so long as 
his own pocket is fillet!/* 

"Htina smiled <»endeflcendingly, and promised 
fchristian that wli^n he‘ grew o,Uler he should 
knoTW bett,er what he was talking about. How 
should the boy know belter, unless his questions 
were answered? asked Gertrude, who came with 
Katrina to relieve lyiaster Peter of his charge. 
But the good-natured sailor took his seat on a 
piece of timber, saying that the little man should 
iave his questions properly attended to; — questions 
very same ^s had b^n asked by mahy a taller, 

not a wiser maSi. Christian did not like to be 
called “ little maiT,’*^ but forgave th^ expres,sion 
in consideration of hia 'i^uestions'*being thought 
manlj^. ^eter told him that .many kings having 
feared for their kingdoms what Christian feared 
for the States,— that they would be^ emptied of 
money, — ^had passed laws to proMbit money 
being sent out of the country. They had not 
remembered, any more tlian Christian, that other 
must buy also ; so that Heins*s neigh- 
MiilrtPwould be t^tking money from abroad, while 
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I joins was sending it out^siipposing that it 
actually went ift the^liapc of guilders. 

“ But liovv do we know thift tliey will buy V* 
asked Christian. “If they «lo»not choose to 
buy — what then V* 

“•Tliey always do choose it, and must choose 
it,^ince they cannot get, what they want in any 
hther way. The peo]:Je in th^^ine-countries, — 
in South America, — have more gold. and silver 
than they know what to do with ; mid “no linen, 
no cloth, no knives awd pots and kettles, 'mo one 
of many articles that the/ consider necessary to 
their comfort. Now, vvjufd noHt b^ very*f«oli^^ 
in their govern^irs to prevent. ’their sendin^out 
their sjiare gold in exchange for f^'haUtlffey must 
otherwise do without V* 

Yes : but Christian thought lhe*case of min- 
ing countries peculiar. Noowhere else, he sup- 
posed, was precious metal superabundant. If it 
were indeed, — ^But perhaps the truest sign of 
there being too much of it was the wi^ of t^ 
people to*8end it away.* What* would Master 
Peter do if he was % ruler ? » 

Master !l^ter's nation bemg in great want of 
gqjd and silver, he showW wish his peojile^ to 
send out as much taHow 'and timber as they 
A)uld sell ;• but if he ruled in Holland, where 
there was ntore precious metal thaji was wanted, 
he would eAcqprage the l)utch to send out velf 
vets and brandy, for the sake of bringing back, 
not money, but wealtfi in some more i^seful form. 
In either case, it would be for tiieosake of 
vvas brought back that he shoyld be anxiCTts to 
have the produce of the country exjiorted. 
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Of course, Christian observed, there could be 
little good in sending projj’erty away unless for 
the sake of what brought back. He, for his 
part, should haye /no particular wish to dispose 
of his bliGW-box at the next fair, if lie was to 
have only an apple in exchange ; but he should 
be glad to sell it for the model of a sliip which 
he much desired te have. In the latter case* life 
should be ^nuqh pleased ; out his pleasure would 
be, not In parting with his show-box, but in 
gaining the model. 

“ Well, my dearbe^y,” said Heins, “ that will 
do. rWe are 'not^ildren vvho want to have every 
thing explained by, a wise little n?an like you.’^ 
*''"ThDsp kings were not children that Master 
Peter was speaking of,** observed Christian ; 

and yet th«>y seemed to want to have it ex- 
plained that they njight as well part with their 
gold as with anything else, since the thing that 
signified m8st was whether they got anything 
fetter it exchange.’* 

“You have*<^uite changed your opinion,’* said 
"Gertrude. “ AnAiour ago, you thought it a very 
sad thing to part‘w\th gold.** i , 

Yes ; because I«tkought gold was somel)ow 
more vafuable than Unytfoing else ; that it had a 
value of its own. But, if there is alty one coiid- 
try where gold is of little use, it sbems as if it 
was much like other goods ;-r-fit tc^ be changed 
away when one has too much of it, and got back 
again wh^n one wants it.’* 
p “ Then it h time,** said Gertrude, “ that mer- 
cies, and thos^ who rule them, should leave 
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ofl[‘ bein^ very glac^ when fwoncy is impottecl 
rather than goods, and very sgrry# when it is ex- 
ported.” 

“ They may feel sure,”JEIeins (Ibscryid, “ that 
they will soon have an oppSrtunity of getting 
mor« money, if they want it. No one thing is 
bought and sold so often as^^oney ; and they 
may bo as^ confident that some will soon fall in 
their way as that there would be blue 

cloth in the market, if every trader in thg world 
bought and sold blue*clotJi.’’ 

Christian saw yet tmojlier jg^jitSflquenaefroiS 
what Master Peter had*told him. If gold wa^ 
very cheap in Peru and very Clear jn Ruisiafund 
if furs and hemp were v«ry cheap in Russia and 
very dear in Peru, it would do as much good to 
the one country as to the other *to exchange 
them, while it could Clo noBody any hu^m. At 
this grand discovery the boy was so ielightedthat 
he ran the risk #f bringing on his paii^ by the 
start whiclube made to pi^t his face opposite ItJ 
Master Peter’s. It was very n^orlifying to heat 
once more Heins’s Compassionate laugh, while 
he a«ked wlltither ftveryb^dj did not know this 
before. Did not his mother *send abfoaA the 
butter wbic^ it cost very little to make at the 
farm, and c^use her household to eat salt butter 
of foreign pj*eparation ? 

“ I never c(Juld make that out y apd Kaatj^' 
never could tell me,” exclaimed Christian. We 
none of us like the salt buttei; so w^ll ; and it 
costs more to buy than our own n’esh buttea^ 
Inake ; and yet we must all eat^alt butter.’' 
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“ Because my mother can sell every kop of 
her butter abroad for more than Hlie pays for the 
best salt butter that is brought in. You know 
there is no butl»er”to equal the Dutch.” 

“Nor anything* elsd; by your own account, 
Mr. Heins,” replied Master Peter, laughing. 
“ There is nothing to he found abroad equal to 
what you have at nome. A pretty honest boast 
this for a large importer ! What sny you to 
your corn 

“ That our difficulty in producing it has 
proved the loftiness of Putch genius, and the 
labinldance dt '^Dutch' resources. Nature has 
pl^^ced us in a barren district, wlrcre we have not 
the less multiplied anc^. prospered, through our 
own talents and virtues, by which we have been 
supplied froni abroad with that which Providence 
had forbidden to us«” 

“ If ‘Providence forbade us to have corn,” 
said Christian aside to Gertrud9, “ how is it that 
taye have comj It seems to me that it is very 
like Providence^s hatjng made the’ Eddystonc 
*Rock a dangei^^u^ place.* Men have been re- 
minded to make it a useful beacon ; and our 
pffopje home •-haVeP been obliged to begin a 
trade in corn ; which trade has made them rich ; 
so that they are better off, perhaps; than if they 
had^had the most fertUe fields in the world.” 

Gertrude smiled, and said she believed this was 
The method by which Proyidence taught men to 
help one another, and showed them how. After 
Christian heard no more of the argument 
going on abouh the extent to which the Dutch 
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traders Iiad successfully carrjiid their principles 
of exporting goftds that were chea^), and import- 
ing tljose which were dear. He was pondering 
the usgs of adversity, — of the f«vv iv^ds of adver- 
sity whicli had particularly struck hifli. — What 
was ijiere in the storms of the Zee, — wliat was 
there in the clay soil of J^uc^s garden, where no 
hyacinths would grow* — whalfVas there in the 
French kiflg’s ravaging wars, — wiiat^^as there 
in his own horrible pain, to show fnen how to 
help one another ? 1« his own case, ofte side 

of the question was easily answered. At thi% 
moment, while his we^y^heai^^^WJl^restitijf on* 
Master Peter’s breast, wonderifig at the depth of 
‘voice which vibrated front within, Re feltthaHiia 
inrirn 4 ities allured the wise and* the strong to 
help and comfort him ; but how wairs stimulated 
men to aid as well ai destroy one another— 
much more, how he could be of service to any 
body, were subjects for much deepe?medilation. 
Just when he had an impression that lie hacl, 
arrived nejft the solution^*he unconsciously lost 
the thread of his arg^iment j and when his com* 
panigns, sonje time. afterwards, would have asked 
liis opinion of w4iat was last iBaid, they fojpnd^ tlmt 
he was liappily asleep on® the* bosom of his new 
frilmd. • 

The hut ifl which Master Peter taken up 
liis abode bdlng just at hand, he insisted on lay-' 
ing the hoy on his own bed, while'll^ took hiss 
fiugal workman’s meal. Gertrude, wl\p said she 
could see the dock-yards any cla^ iA’ her life, 
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mained with Cliristiian, while her guests conti- 
nued their suryey of the curiosities of the place. 

When they returned to the house to dinner, 
they found tl\at the other expected guest, Aalbert 
Visscher, had arrived, and was making himself 
very agreeable to Christian; — probably more so 
than to Gertrude,; ‘ since his discourse was of 
pleasures whose number and variety could 
scarcely be approved by such steady and self- 
denyinjg persons as the Vanderputs. Gay were 
the tales of the snip,e-shooting and skaiting of 
JIast winter the sailing and fishing matches 
•of the spring ; and of tlift wagers of fancy pipes 
andnfare tob^apeo Which yet renrained to be de- 
cided by the arrival or .non-arrival of expected 
ships by a certain day. Gertrude rose and 
offered to show Christian the curious time-piece 
he had ^ inquired for ^the tihie-piece whose 
hours were,fttuck on porcelain cups by a silver 
hammef. It was almost the fi^st time Gertrude 
-was evhr known to bi;eak voluntarily jthe tnodest 
^silence of a Dutchwoman in company; much 
more to interrupt the conversation of another ; 
and Christian looked up surprised. « 

*“My»poor bof,’\^exclaimed Aalbert, “ I beg 
your pardon. I only thought of amusing you, 
and I am afraid I have hurt you.” ’ 

O, because I ca»not shoot and skait and 
swim ? It does not hurt me, indeed, or I am 
sure I should be very unhappy ; for I hear of 
something every day that I shall never be able to 
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“ Christian likes to hear of other "people’s 
pleasures, whether ht can join in them or not,” 
observed Gertrude. “ But he c&n lay wagers, 
and ryay be all the more cattily ^tempted to do 
so from having fewer amusements tha«*you, Mr. 
Vissyher.” 

” And you do not approve of laying wagers, 
fny sober lady,” replied Aalb^rt. 

“ It is God who appoints the wiyds. and makes 
a path in the deep waters for the* blessings he 
brings us,*’ replied Gertrude ; “ and 1 4hink it 
scarcely becomes us to spftrt with the uncertainty 
with which He is pleased to fakl^ and 

make matter fyr gambTing ©£• His secret coun- 
sels.** 

The pastor enforced Ihe impiety. Vanderput 
thought all gambling vicious ; and* Heins proved 
to Christian that in him it»would be peculiarly 
atrocious, since, as he could never hope to earn 
fmy money, his ^peculations must Wb at the risk 
of others. Christian ingenuously admitted all, 
this, but vffas not the lesE^ in a iJurry to ask for 
more tales of adventpre fromthV gay bill-broker, 
as soon as» the pastor’s long grace was over# 
Nothing morenvas said nif wagers ; ijpr wan it 
necessary, so ample were* Aalbert’s other re- 
Sburces of •amusement, — or, as the pastor ex- 
pressed it,* of dissipatiop. Ayuiond’s counte- 
nance wore £u deeper gravity every moment as 
he saw the eagerness with whicK the children 
listened, the indolent satisfaction ^ith which 
Vanderput let his guests bethuS etotertained^^d 
the interest with which even Gertrude app^fed 
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to be beguiled. I^eins als^ perceived this inte- 
rest ; and thought it time to be bxerting himself 
to rival it. rfe tbok advantage of every long 
puff* with whi^li hk adversary regaled hiin»elf, to 
draw attention uptfn his own gaieties. For every 
wild-duck, he had a story of a tulip ; for every 
marvellous bagging* of ^nipe, he had an unheard- 
of draught of herVings. If Aalbert had made a 
liumorousobaitgain at the last Rotterdam fair, he 
had made arl excessively acute one. If the bill- 
broker^had met with a ducking in Ilaerlem lake, 
Jjie importer had been witj^iin an ace of running 
aground in*" tire Zuyder^Zee. There was a re- 
markable parallel 'between their fortunes if Ger- 
truSe wbuid but perceiv*^ it. What she was most 
ready to perceive, however, was that the conver- 
sation grew very tiresome after Heins had taken 
it up ; and she wasoiot sorry when the boatmen 
sent in tvo^ that it was time the party were 
afloat, if they meant to reacli i^^nsterdam before 
Jjie gat^s werj closed. 

The prudent gjiests Vere in haste to be gone. 
It was true that,\bx payings a stiver each, they 
might gain admittance any time within an hour 
fr(3hm„the first clissirtg' of the ghtes ; but wl^ere 
was the use of paying a^stiver, if it could be as 
well avoided ? | 

As it was had for CJiristiank cough to be on 
the water in^ the evening, he was left behind to 
enjoy one‘ more survey o<) the dock-yard, — one 
more chance of intercourse with his dear Master 
Pj^r. He sabriliced something, he knew, in not 
seeing the congregation of dark masts springing 
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from tbe silver mist, and npt feeling the awe of 
penetrating* tl^ fo^ where* tinknown obstacles 
might be concealed. He remembered something 
of the night-call of the boatmen, alternating 
with Ihe splash of their oars, ^s Afty approached 
the prowded harbour ; and he would have liked 
to hear it again. But Gertrude was at hand to 
heArken to and join in his vesper prayer, and to 
sing him 4o sleep with any hymn he chose* 

“My pain has not come to-day* flor yester- 
day, nor the day before, said he, as he lap^ down. 
“ i do not think it will c(»me yet. O, Gertrude, 
suppose it should nev^r came aj^y^^re I”. ^ 

“ And if not.” said ^ertrujde, with a pityipg^ 
smile, “ what tnen V* 

“ Why, then I think I shqpld like to live a 
thousand years, like the man we were fancying 
the other day. But. per]iaps, I might want 
next to be able to walk, and then to diave no 
more coughing (for I am very tired^f coughing 
sometimes). Sfi I dare say it is best— 

“ It is always best to make our&lhlves as happy 
as it pleases God to gi^e us ^ower to be, my 
dear boy ; mid I think you db Ithis very well for 
a little lad.'’ 

As she stooped to kiss 4ils forehead, Chris- 
tkin whispered that she very often helped to make 
him happy. • “ But,” said he, “ yjou think my 
pain will cettajnly come 5gain ?” * 

Gertrude could not tell. She fecemmended 
thinking as little about it as possible. If he 
tliought about God, and what the^^sspe) promi^* 
he would be happy at the time, fod best prepoii^, 
if his pain shodd seue him. £ 3 
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“ Whenever I think of Jesus Christ, Ger 
trudc, it makes me long td hav® lived when he 
lived. If he liad eured me, as he cured so many, 
I would never ,haUe denied him, or gone ^ away 
without \hanking Jiim. Do you really believe 
anybody ever did that ?’* 

Gertrude was afraid it was too true ; but sug- 
gested some pallifEtions* ; and hinted that there 
were ways of ^testifying faithlessness or disciple- 
ship to JVjsui' even now, when he was present 
only in* his gospel. 

His spirit pillowed Upon this truth, Christian 
fell asleep, Si^J-d^eamed tHat he met Jesus on a 
shore, which woulo^ have* been tlpit of the Zuy- 
dei^Jeef only that there were mountains; and 
that Jesus bade iiim walk, and that he not only 
walked, but flew up to the very top of the highest 
mountain, where he^ met Gertrude, and told her 
what hack happened ; and that she sang his fa- 
vourite hyrffn ; and that, though they seemed 
alone, tpany voices came to ^ing it with her 
7rom every siefb. 


Chapter III. 

family AR^ANGEMENtS. 

All circumstances seemed to favour Heins’s 
wish of trying what he could do to surpass his 
fatijmr in the liiaCter of commercial success. His 
pSmier -r-the most irkspme check upon his en- 
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terpriscs, — was this year chosen one of the four 
reigning burgomastm ; ancf’it was imf)ossib]e 
Unit Vanderput should give as*muC:li attention as 
usual ,to his private business, ;wlple engaged by 
his public office. From the jyesenfce 9 ? liis mo- 
ther# Heins was also to be soon released ; a pre- 
sence which imposed some degree of restraint on 
his* projects, though Mrs. Sinoek thought no 
more than* the other women of Amsterdam of 
interfering in those commercial affairs “of which 
they were supposed iiv^ompetent to judge* 

This prudent lady fouritt her worldly circum- 
stances so mucli altired.by of^^ hel* 

husband, that ghe thought a considerable differ- 
ence in lier way of life desirable ;*lhougii if ’Was 
impossible to affirm such a change to be neces- 
sary. It was not enough to satisfy her that she 
and her younger children h^d an abundant capi- 
tal, (partly invested in country estates, aod partly 
deposited in the Bank of AmsterdUm,) besides 
that which remsSned in the hands of t^e firm. 
There vva^o longer a revenue tB*om the exer- 
tions of the head of jthe family# and it appeared 
to h^r that J,here ought, iher^ffire, to be a corre- 
sponding reduction in the- fajjnily expenditiye, 
and a more careful superintendence thati e^er of 
tJle means df revenue which remained. She de- 
cided on gOing, with her younger children, to 
reside on afl estate which %e possessed in a cheap 
part of the country, to the north, where she migl\t 
herself manage the ‘dairies, which had proved 
very productive while in thehaad* of* her boojs, 
and might be made still more^ profitable 
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her own management. Heins smiled to himself 
at this prudence ifi a rich >^idow, who could have 
afforded to gratify any ambition in which she 
might have hee^i disposed to indulge ; but he 
was too^weirpleas^d to be left to his own devices 
to offer any objection to the removal of the rest 
of the family to the neighbourhood of Winkel. 
He described the attractions of the green meaaows 
to Roselyn, and of the shores of the Zse to Luc ; 
and wa8> very obliging in expediting matters for 
the let/ing of the house, a,nd the despatch of the 
necessary furniture Ky the treckschuit. The 
fiouge-tax percent, of; the value of the 

'house, whether it^ was tenanted^ or empty, the 
leifTlng* it empty was not to be thought of, if 
such an extremity could hy any means be avoided ; 
but the tax on servants was also high ; and this 
expense must go op till the family departed for 
Winkel,* unless, as Heins dreaded, his mother 
should disnffes a part of her establishment while 
the ey^s of her Amsterdam a&juaintance were 
yet upon her. The object of the mbther being 
to dismiss all he^ town* servants but Kaatje, and 
her son’s, to prevbifc their acquaintance witness- 
ing this measure, of. economy, both were ea^er 
to let the house, and thereby expedite the final 
arrangements. It was perfectly satisfactory to 
all parties that Vanderput felt himself *called upon, 
on the reception of his^new dignify, to exhibit a 
little mor& oiltward state than formerly ; to quit 
his humble abode, bring his sister to keep his 
hguse at Amstardam, and make the cottage at 
Sjtardam his coui^ry abode. He agreed with hi9 
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partner that the Keis#r*s Graft was a very proper 
situation for th^ residence of a reigning burgo- 
master ; and presently concIuTled a bargain for 
Mrs. 6noek*s house, to the satisfaction, of both 
parties. Nothing then remsflned to impede the 
cxccAtion of tlie family plans ; and Heins, after 
spacing his mother in the bdaL carefully placing 
Christian on his cushions by her side, and bid- 
ding farewell, with a solemn countenance, to the 
joyous Luc and Roselyn, betook liiAiself home- 
wards with a full headfi a light heart, and*a most 
satisfactory sense of lys own importiy^ice as the 
sole representative in .Annsterdam "bt the opfllenti 
family of Snoek. 

Heins possessed in pejfection the happy art of 
deriving importance to himself from whatever 
conferred it on his connexions. No one looked 
more ostentatiously grave than he on the day 
when his partner was proceeding in g^ate to take 
the oaths, and e^^imine the treasure at the Bank, 
in virtue qf his high offi<jp. Hey^is pu^ed his 
way through the crowd .which surrounded the 
Stadt-house, and ex4iibited bi^Sself by turns at 
all the seV(?n porticoes which answered to the' 
seven provinces, glancing WquiW him aUea«h,*in 
h^pes of moling the eyA of some provincial con- 
nexion who|p he might either pass over with a 
slight notieg, or from wh«m he might admit con- 
gratulations oif the honour with which his firm 
Was now invested for.ever. The greetings werA 
as respectful as he could desire. The)» could not 
be exceeded, unless by such as he might recaife 
when he should himself be a^reigning burgeJ- 
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master. Smoke rplled away in volumes from 
around his dignified person, whiie a dozen pipes 
at a time were disiodged at his approach ; a hum 
of voices ar98c Y;herever he turned, and made 
itself heaprd above the bell-music ringing from 
the upper air. Many who had before inrsisted 
on room for their breeches, as the English ladies 
of the same period’ for their hoops, now squeezed 
themselvQS into small compass to let the junior 
partner of *Vanderput pursue his majestic way. 
It seemed that Heins was"to play the first part on 
the scene till the rSre and thrilling sound of 
horee^' feet'^BtlOuld be^ neard, betokening the 
agppach of the magistrates : Ivit a mortifying 
circumh? nee "occurred,^ which disturbed the tran- 
quillity of the Httle great man. 

He felt himself grasped on the shoulder by a 
heavy hand ; and, turning round, was astonished 
to see that one in a common sailor’s dress had 
thus dared^o accost him. He, superciliously re- 
leased«his shoulder, and would have passed on ; 
but Master Petqr woJid not let him^escape thus 
^easily. He wAptpd to inquire after his little 
friend Christian, and to complain r of Gentrude 
for fixing her abode Where it impossible^ for 
her gentle face any more to lodk down upon 
the spot where Master Peter and his** companirfhs 
worked. He seemed |imused instead of olfended 
at Heins’s endeavours to shake him* off, and, by 
* 6 ome inexplicable means, interested the bystand- 
ers, so that it might have been unwise to treat 
with dow^nght contempt. 

“ I have confo from Saardem this morning, 
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Mr. Snoek, to assist at tkii. honourable cere- 
mony.” 

“ One might thereby know ^o\i for a foreign- 
er,” replied Heins. “ Our woflcnfen of Jlolland 
do not leave their occupation ft) look dn shows, 
— even so important as this. You may not 
find^our master very ready to ask you to work 
again, if you must thus run av^y for a frolic.” 

Master *Peter smiled as if he was* not very 
uneasy on this point, and observedT that a true 
Hollander should be gtati^ed by the intel-est of 
foreigners in the display of civic honoiy^. Heins 
replied that this depended muchon the qualify of( 
the foreign observers ; to wlrfch ^Master 
agreed, going on to say, * • 

“ I cannot see what I wish, after all. Your 
people are ready enough to show parts of this 
magnificent building.” • • 

“ It appears magnificent to forgigiTers, no 
doubt,” replied Heins, with dry complacency; 
“ but we njpst have some^ing better than this 
hereafter.” . • 

“ Something better than .tWs xioble Stadt- 
house !” exclaimed Master Peter. “ Where will 
you find a bettSr architect ^lah Van Gampei! ? 
^d when will Holland be more prosperous than 
in Van Can^pen’s time ? Holland is not what 
she was ; at^ she will ye^look back with a me- 
lancholy pride*on the century whe^ the Stadt- 
house was built at Amsterdam.” 

” You think so much of thi| place because 
you have seen nothing like it, 1 suppose. Y<Ji 
have seen Moscow, perhaps?” 
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Peter had happened to be there once ; far in- 
land as it was for a common saiUr to go. 

“ Well ; you had better get such a building as 
this erected th%re^if you can })ersuade yoi^r em- 
peror to'midertakei so grand an enterprise ; and 
then we will show you what better things we 
can do.’^ • 

“ Perhaps our emperor will take you at '^our 
word, Mr^Snpek, while he is about building his 
niw city.* We have the Kremlin already at Mos- 
cow ; but our new city wauld be graced by such 
an erection as this. •Shall I put your idea into 
the Kdser‘8’ ^ad ?’^ * 

Heins nodded ajsompassionate^assent. Master 
P(?tdr continued, 

“ Put I mustcarrynfy story complete. I must 
get within those iron doors on the ground floor, 
which look as if they w^e meant to shut in a 
legion devils. There is not a dyke on all your 
coast that^ould not be forced more easily than 
those clpors, if they are as strong as they ap- 
pear.” 

They are thfas strong. ^ What defence can 
be too strong fo^ the forty million^, of guijders 
that are^stored in, the Bank of Amsterdam ?” 

M*aster Peter observed to himself that he must 
liave a view of this treasure- chamMjr before ke 
left Holland ^ an observation which*Heins over- 
heard, and treated witlf fitting ridif.ulb, informing 
the strattgef that no foot ever crossed the 
threshold ^ of the treasure-chambers but those 
aCjllie reigniii^* burgomasters, who were the ad- 
vtmistrators of t^e Bank. 
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You say tliere are forty millions of guilders 
in those chambers, ooserved *Slastcr Peter. “ I 
should have thought there had*bce*n more, con- 
sidering how extensively your deals with 

all merchants who tread your (^ays.^* • 

Heins was far from meaning to say that the 
J3ank dealt only to the extent of these forty mil- 
lion?. It was not necessary tlmt precious metal 
should be l«jpt to meet the presenta^ior^of bank* 
receipts which had expired. It was »nofigh that 
receipts in actual circuUtion should be conver- 
tible ; and forty millions ^f guilders seemed to 
him a rather striking amount of conveAible c*ir- 
rency, to be issijpd by one banfe. 

* “ You should remember, Mr. SilDek, tl?at1,lfts 
Bank is not like other binks, where merchants 
may deal or not, as it pleases them. Your law 
that every bill drawn u})on Apfisterdam, or nego- 
tiated here, of the value of 600 guilders, must 
be paid in bank money, obliges all Merchants 
trading in your country to have an accouiit with 
your Bank • so that the am(funt of nToney in these 
treasure-chambers is j, pretty fair guide to the 
extent of yoiy: commerce.’’ * * 

~ Heins observ^id that tha law^in question w^ 
necessary, as, before it was Ttnade, the varying 
qimlity of thi metal currency at Amsterdam ren- 
dered the valtie of bills of exchange so uncer- 
tain as mat^ii^ly to injifi-e the operations of 
commerce. In a place to which nibney flowed 
from all parts of the world, there must neces- 
sarily be much dipt and worn coiiT iti circulation 
AVhile such coin was present, all^hat was issued*. 
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new and good, frqiyi the immediately dis- 

appeared ; and to whatever extent the issue might 
proceed, the merchants could scarcely obtain 
enough good mo^cy to pay their bills. Under 
these cirtumstan^'es, the institution of bank- 
money was most serviceable to the credit -and 
commerce of the country ; and the law which 
compelled the paJHnent of all bills of 600 guil- 
ders and upwcirds, in such money, was bnly a new 
evidence, ii^ Heins’s opinion, of the depth of 
Dutclr wisdom, and the 'fertility of Dutch ge- 
nius. How well the experiment had answered 
, waiJ' proved by the willingness of all respectable 
merphants to pay i: premium for this bank money. 
Tnougfi the difference between good coin and 
the light money which was poured into Holland 
at the time of the establishment of the Bank was 
no more than nine per cent., the merchants had 
been vvftl^g, from the very beginning, to allow 
the bank ‘money to bear a more considerable 
agio. ^ 

They might \yell be thus willing, Master Peter 
thought, since tftgir bank deposits were safe from 
robbery, fire, and other accidents ; the whole city 
of A^msterdam being bound for it. 

“ The city, though not the depositing mer- 
chants, was very near losing muctf of its bahk 
wealth by fire,’^ replied Heins, pointing to a part 
of the Stad^-house which appeared newer than 
the rest. * ** See how near, the treasure- chamber 
the flames must have approached ! Some say 
that smoked guilders blacked the hands of the 
receivers, so lately as twenty years back, when 
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tlie Bank was called ^pon to make lar^e issues of 
coin, from the Brench having reached Utrecht.” 

“ This proves either extraordinary confidence 
in the. Bank, or that it keeps An pimple stock of 
precious metal,” observed Peter. MoTiey can- 
not lie much wanted which remains smoked for 
sixjy years after a fire.^ However, your mer- 
chants are wise to let money ^main where it is 
safe.** 

“ Our bank-credits serve our obje(?ts as well 
as cash,’* replied Heins ; “ and if we called out 
our funds in the slnipe^of coin, every good 
ducat would be worth ^no more thaiT tlfe Xase^ 
money which foreigners set adoat in the market. 
It answers our purpose better to *8611 jotJr cl^lm 
for this money at a premium than to use the ac- 
tual money ; and thus the Bank preserves its 
resources within itself.^* 

“ And more than preserves them. Your city 
must derive a ^fine revenue from tliis Bank. 
There are fees on deposit; fees on tsansfer; 
fines for neglecting to Balance accounts twice 
a-year ; and no littl^profft by ^ling foreign com 
for more ^tkan is given for it, and by disposing* 
of bank-mon^ at a higher #gio thay tjjaUat 
which it is received. All ‘this together must 
a*hiount to *much more than the expenses of the 
establishment.** 

Heins began to feel an increase of respect fot 
the foreign sailor, wlio seemed to Cnow as much 
of commercial concerns as if he had been a 
Dutchman. He was also impressed by the tone 
of confidence with which the stranger spoke’of 
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what improvements wouH be adopted from 
abroad into his own country. Ft was strange to 
hear him now pronouncing upon a national bank 
as one tin? fiedbssary institutions of the Rei- 
ser’s new city. ‘'No commerce, he declared, 
could proceed on e(jual terms between a cdubtry 
that had stable banks and one that had not. 
The advantages of” a bank as a medium for the 
£ransactipfi o? business, as a rendezvous for the 
balancing oV bills of exchange, and, above all, as 
asecul'ity, by the pra^tice^of discounting, against 
all dangej^pus inequaliticf in the distribution of 
mofiey, were too greats to be compared with 
ai^v .other plai^ (5f^mutual accommodation. Tlie 
Stadt-hois^se might be rivalled as a building ; but 
unless its noble'banking institution was adopted, 
no imitation could command such respect as the 
original. The Keiser mvist establish a bank, or 
the great j^y of the Neva would never rival that 
of the Amstel, to whatever pitch of grandeur its 
conterrtplated ,navy might attain. 

H eins was so rfar propitiated by this speech 
that he would hSve allowed the sailor to stand 
immediately behind him when th6* proce*osion 
pdsswl, if it had lio , pleased Master Peter ; but 
his curiosity was too active to allow ^him tostayd 
stock still, as he was desired, when the unaccus- 
tomed train of horseman appeared ii) sight. He 
laughed very unceremoniously ^t the portly 
figures of the burgomasters,; who appeared packed 
into their* seat^ in much fear of falling. The 
s^fWles were very safely peaked before and be- 
Ifind, while the s^'elling garments of the riders 
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formed a cushion of detence on each side ; inso- 
much that the (question seemed rather to be how 
they should contrive to dismo«nt,* than whether 
there )vas any danger in .theii# present position. 
When their predecessors in ipffice apjjlarecl in 
one •f the porticoes to receive the new potentates, 
the work of dismounting began, amidst the solemn 
officious help of a train of inferior personages ; 
and this was the time chosen by M^st^ Peter to 
cross the open space from which th» crt)wd had 
been driven back, and make his way straight into 
the interior of the buildiri^j. A hundred hands 
were held out to stop n^m, and a hundreck v^ces 
cried out upon bis insolence, ^ut these impedi 
'menta only roused his passion. He apj)«ared*Sn 
a tremendous fury for a*few moments ; but, in- 
stead of doing any act of violence, he looked 
around him as if for .some who would execute 
vengeance for him. Meeting no friendly feces, he 
dismissed his wrath, and made some lliysterious 
brief appeal to a man in authority, who, v^ith no 
further hesftation, opened t way fcft the stranger 
into the court where ^he 6erem4ny was about to 
take, places a privilege w!ii?h none but the 
officials connected with the had ev^r befoire 
been known to enjoy. ' * 

•As soon is Heins had recovered a little from 
his amazement, it occurred to l^im that that 
which had loeen grantecf to a common sailor 
would scarcely be refused to the pahnfer of ono 
of the dignitaries ; and forthwith he too crossed 
over ; he too attempted to pa^cf through the 

F 3 
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portico. The obs^rvinpr ppople seenird at a loss 
what to do this time. The liumlred liands were 
only half raised ; the thousand voices produced 
only a murmur. . The officers, however, knew 
their duty. At ansign from the magistrate who 
had admitted Master Peter’s appeal, they inter- 
posed their batons ; and two of them, seizing the 
mortified merchafic by each arm, conducted Jiiin 
back am qng the crowd, followed by a irown from 
Vanderput, .ind welcomed by grave jokes from his 
less enterprising neighbours. There he was left 
to murmur out his discontent, while the despised 
Macter Peter was witnessing the remarkable cere- 
mony of the delivery of tlie cliJirg^e of the Bank of 
Arhkeid^m by one set of magistrates to their suc- 
cessors. It was mortifying to Heins to hear from 
him afterwards the details of how the four great wax 
lights Were brought in gr^ve procession, and put, 
togethci with the Bank books, into the hands of 
their nevT^uardians ; how the massive bolts of 
the treasure-chambers revolved amidst the si- 
fence, and were^ returned to their staples when 
the officials had enterkl ; how the time seemed 
long while the examiners were comparing the 
tii2a|urq with the account of it in the Bank boqhs ; 
how eagerly listened to was their declaration, 
when they came out, that all was correct ; and 
how solemn the oath then administered to them, 
that they would faithfully discliar^^e their office, 
*and guard the civic treasure. Of the aspect of 
the ponderous keys every one could judge for 
bimsejf, as elldii of the new magistrates, when 
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he re-appeared, wo^e a bunch of them at liis 
girdle, and piwhably felt tfiat they constituted 
the lieaviest penance of the daiy. * 

H^ins was pacing homewajrds, not altogether 
so happy in his self-importaiice as* wheft he had 
traversed the same ground a few hours before, 
vvl^en he was crossed in liis'^path by Slyk. 

“ Ha ! I thought yo’u haid been fifty miles 
off,” said* Heins. “ I was told y^u jiad settlad 
to the northward of us.” • • 

“ News which may or may not be tr^e,” re- 
plied Slyk, mysteriously. • “ I have more to say 
to you thereupon. li[<ju must visit tne^— gifter 
’Change time.* After ^Change time, remember! 
Fransje will entertain us well jft tables if you 
will sup. You will supVith us, friencTSnoek.” 

Francesca bent forward eagerly to enforce the 
invitation, which Hei|is accepted, after having 
gazed at the sky wUh knit brows, »nd then 
round upon the walls, as if looking ^lere for a 
record of his engagements. — Slyk beligved he ' 
was adding another inducement when he hinted 
that his discourse ^f tKe eviiing might bear 
some relation to Heins’s resfetted mother. 

“ How interesting Mr. gnoek is ! ” \^as 
Francesca’s observation to* her father! "aS she 
Stole a glarlfce after Heins. “How sad he looked 
before he s&w us just now ! He^will never get 
over his fafii^r’s death.” * 

“ Poor youth ! The cares of thfe world havjs 
come early upon him,” observed her father. 

“ We must guide him in the dfefosal of his af* 
fairs, and cheer his spirits, Fransje,” 
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Francesca needed no prompting to do so 
gentle a service to'lherich ^oung» merchant, who 
might rise to 'be a reigning burgomaster, if he 
could rally his ^pijrits up to the point of ambition. 
-*-She vTould'not ^^ave despaired of this, if she 
had seen the difference in the countenancie of 
H eins before and after meeting her. He reached 
liis own abode, consoled by the thought tha\ if 
society at large was yet unaware of his merits, 
there wa:?. OQe personage of some consideration, 
with a fair and lively daug^iter, who thought him 
worth asking to suppev. 


Chapter IV. 

WISE MEN AT SUPPER. 

In BU^h a country as Holland* was at the time 
of our story, the prime-subject of intefest to per- 
^ns engaged in .Commerce was the state of the 
^Exchange. By this, the merchants not pnly 
fojjind their own affairs ^determined, but were fur- 
nished with an indication of the general condi- 
tion of trade at home and abroad. ^ by the 
Exchange, the debts of individuals' residing at 
a distance from their' creditors ^re cancelled 
without the transmission of money, the state of 
the Exchange marks out clearly in which coun- 
try there has been the greatest amount of pur- 
ctoe, and in whjch of sale. It affords no indi- 
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cation of the positivt amounit of purchase and 
sale, because when this is nearly, balanced be- 
tween dilForent countries, the* exchange nearly 
})reserres its level; or, to use ti^hrii^al language, 
is nearly at par. Ilut the rehftive amount is in- 
fallibly shown by the exchapgc of any country 
beiug above or below par; and tliis circumstance 
serves to j^uide individuals in flie conduct of their 
transactions. 

Instead of discharging debts to tcrreigners in 
the manner taken fof granted by Cliristian, — 
viz., by transmitting i»oney to a foreign land, 
as they would to the gnocer’s or the vvine-ifler- 
chant’s in the n«xt street, expeffters and in^iq^dgrs 
were early obliged, by^ an absurd ejoactment 
against the exportation of mone/, to devise some 
expedient for paying each other without using 
gold and silver. The most obvioua way was to 
set against one another the values things 
bouglit and sold* so that the balance was all that 
remained jp be discharged. W|^n it did no.t 
happen that the same firip at home had bought 
of the same firm abr^d to it had sold, it 

was only necessary to find another firm at home 
wh’ch had bought, in the* sanies market* ahjroilll, 
and to exchange acknowledgments of' debt, up 
to the ain<junt at which the respective debts 
balanced oije anotlier; ^nd these* acknowledg- 
ments of debt served as money, in the same way 
as the promissory not^s of bankers. In 1190? 
(which is the earliest recorded dat^ of the j)rac- 
tice of exchanging debts,) if an English nv3f- 
chant sold 100/. worth of cidA into Holland, 
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and his Dutch cojinexion, had sold to another 
London merchant 90^. worth of fat cattle, the 
readiest way of jjfaying the greater part of the 
debt was for^ the' Dutchman to refer his^ cider- 
selling correspondent to his neighbour, the im- 
porter of cattle, for 90Z. : lOZ. would still r(?main 
due ; and as the Dutchman was prohibited from 
sending it in gd^d’ and silver, he would look 
about for(.8ome neighbour who had 1 0/. owing 
to him iVon. England, and would say, “ I will 
pay yeu 10/., if you will desire your debtor to 
pay the same sum to^ my correspondent on the 
, oth<ir side the water.*’ , By this simple mutual 
accommodation, Vae expense and risk of sending 
large supis of money are avoided ; the postage, 
and the stamp charged by government upon such 
transactions, are the only cost incurred ; and the 
whole process of buying and selling is simplified 
to all p'ctrUes. 

The convenience of this method being found 
great, it was ^’mproved as commerce increased, 
till a market was esfablished where^merchants 
might meet and ri^al^e tfeir exchanges without loss 
j-of time, instead of having to run after one ant'ther 
in sqarch of what, eachr wanted. The next tldng 
was to institute a class of persons whose express 
business should be to manage these liransactioris. 
These persons, the bill-brokers, ^can tell how 
nearly the debts of different countries balance 
each other ; and it is they wi^o first purchase, and 
then provide merchants with these acknowledg- 
nfejits of debt,* which circulate instead of money, 
lliese disposabK; acknowledgments, called biUs 
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of exchange, bear a verysma^J proportion to the 
bargains betweeb any two trading countries ; be- 
cause, where there is considefable intercourse, 
the sales of one party generaWy nearly J^alance 
those of the other. The neaftiess of their ap- 
proach to a balance determiijies the price of those 
bill% which remain to be sold, or which are de- 
sired to be bought. When bilTs are scarce, and 
merchants have difficulty in procuri^ these 
ready means of discharging their delTts, they are 
anxious to pay a price* for them, in order to be 
spared the inconvenieiv^e of transmittinjg money. 
A competition ensues, and it becomes genei^llly 
known that the country where the bills are s^arje 
has bought more than itjias sold* thaUi! owes 
more money than it has to receiVb ; that (to use 
the technical term) the exchange is unfavourable 
to that country. The reverse is known to be the 
case when there is a superabundance of T)ills in 
the market ; so t)iat the merchants of a great 
trading coi^try anxiously watch ^Jie exclrange- 
market, not only to get their own debts settled, 
but to learn the general condjti^^ of commerce. 

In order* to the immediate detection of an 
alteration in thh course of excltange, it^as d?;- 
sirable to have a certain fixe(3 point of calculation 
to which all*variations might be referred. This 
fxed point ^as called the, par of the exchange, 
and denoted, when it was first instituted, a per- 
fect equality of exchange, both of goods and 
money, between tlie trading parties. The ex- 
change between Holland and Great Britain wjs 
tit par when the two countries ^ent exactly tlic 
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sanio amount of \voaltli ip eacli otlier. Sup- 
posing ten guilders to go to a •})Ound, the ex- 
change would be at par when the Dutch exported 
to England qne thousjuid guilders’ worth com- 
modities, and iinpcfrted from England one hundred 
pounds’ worth of commodities. So that, so^'long 
as ten guilders go to a pound, and Holland and 
England exchan^^ the same quantity of goods, 
t>]ic ex chap go- will not vary, really or 'Seemingly, 
from tha^'fiaed point of calculation. It is only 
the on^i country exporting more goods than the 
other which can rcall^^majce the amount of value 
, dua-^grftater from one th^n the other : but, be- 
cause ten guildeis» have not always gone to a 
p6uhd,'^niore ihoney has sometimes appeared to 
be due from ono than the other, even while the 
quantity of goods exchanged has been precisely 
the same, as computed in anything but the altered 
money.*' When eleven guilders go to the pound, 
while the par of exchange is still called ten, more 
money. will appear to be due from Holland to 
England for tne same^ quantity of gobds as be- 
fore ; and conse(^uently, wlgle the actual state of 
•.trade will be exactly the same as bijfore, it, will 
bn declared on ’Change that the* exchange has 
turned against Holl^tnd ; /. e., that Holland owes 
more money to England than she has to receive. 
However, merchants whose interest it is to watch 
the course of exchange^ easily distiji^uish the real 
from the nominal variation, and learn to make 
use of the fixed point of calculation with due al- 
lowance for the* difference caused by the altera- 
ttfoiis ill the valin of money. Tliey^ cau ascer- 
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lain what they want tc^ know gf the general state 
of commerce, in^he midst of what would be, to 
an inexperienced person, a exception ; and a 
merchant who has, by an.y rane accident, been 
prevented from going on ’Change, onlyvvants to 
know^ the nominal variation from par, and to 
coiiy3are it with his knowledge of the respective 
currencies of the two countri<», to satisfy liirn- 
self as to v^hich ought to push its ^xpprts, ani 
whicli its imports. 

' TIjc first question asked by one Dutcl^ mer- 
chant of another, in J^eiiTs’s time, usually re- 
lated to the exchange. Jt was that whi^h Ids jold 
friend Jakob greeted him with#this evening, as, 
punctual to the appointed moment, lie entc^etl tiTe 
apartment where Francesca* aixl supjicr were 
waiting to honour and be honoured by him. — 
Heins saw at a glance jliat better entertainment 
was jirovided for him than his wealthy ^larents 
had ever thought fit to indulge him with. It had 
been their method to surround themselve.i with 
whatever wis essential to (fimfort, ^nd whatever 
served as a good investment for tlieir money > 
but, jn all i^ticles of mere *cdnsumption, they , 
had been frugal in a way whigh Slyk ^and his 
daughter seemed little diilposed to imitate. 
Wliile the Snoeks* cellars were full of choice 
French wineS and brandies, they drank beer only. 
While preparing the ricllbst butter and cheese 
which tbeir fat meadows could prodiibe, ‘their ser-. 
vants and children must be content with an in- 
ferior kind, im|x^rted salt. Not thfls was Jakohis 
table furnished by his fair daiighter. On flAi 
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present occasion, it looked "ery tempting. Placed 
between the windows, so that the eaters might 
enjoy the amuserhent of observing the passers 
by, without thetJtble itself being seen from with- 
out, one source of'entertainment, always accept- 
able to a Dutchman,. was secure. There w&s no 
lack of odoriferous foreign fruits, of flasks wl'ose 
aspect was not to 'be mistaken, or of more sub- 
stantial d^licr.cies from the native pastures and 
decoys, “ ’fliis array was reflected from each 
corner*'of the apartment by mirrors, so placed as 
to exhibit every object within ken, from the 
:trarn of passengers on the bridge at the bottom 
of the street, ^aifd the slow-moving barge ad- 
vancing m an opposite direction, to the beau-pots 
filled with tulips vvhich stood on the floor in 
corresponding angles of the apartment. What 
made the aspect of the place the most dazzling 
to Heiift was, that there were four Francescas, 
each differing from the other according to the 
direction in >yhich the gazer looked. Here, the 
profile of the pretty face and the jewelled arm 
Were most consp^Cgous ; there, the closely fitting 
jacket, and the knot of hair fastened behind with 
a<=8ilv(er pin. New, the bright e^es looked out 
from between the "two ringlets which curled 
exactly to the same turn on the foreheads of all 
Dutchwomen 4 and again, the yello\^ slipper was 
seen to rest on the chaufFe-pied, whose constant 
use must 'infallibly spoil the form of the most 
beautiful foot ^that ever trod the quays of Am- 
stfejdam. At the further end of this radiant 
apartment leaned old Jakob, prepared with ques^ 
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tions about how maters lool?^cl on ’Change : in 
the middle sat Francesca, deeming it no affront 
that such affairs were considei^d of the first im- 
portance, even in her ppesemie ; jind J^etween 
tliem stood Heins, commerciM con amore one 
moment, and awkwardly gallant the next, till the 
fanyliarity of the evening: meal enabled him to 
make his attentions to the fatlfSr and the daugh- 
ter more compatible than it had at £rsW appeared 
possible to render them. 

“They may talk of our commerce having 
declined,” said Slyk, “.but* there is no nation like 
the Dutch,'after all. Our refugee divin*es*prt%ch, 
to more purpose to us than tlj^y did in F^nc^, 
about the wisdom of Solomon in Lis trafSc with 
Hiram, king of Tyre, anL all* the riches that he 
gained thereby. We are a people obedient to the 
Divine word, Mr. Heinfi ; and it pleases Heaven 
to prosper our industry, in spite of seemtbg ob- 
stacles. Even ^lomon’s wisdom was not taxed 
to procure ^cedar and shittim wooden the fece qf 
king Hiram’s prohibitions; but. we have done as 
much in getting the exch£y[ig0 with Englancf 
turned in otr favour, notwithstanding her late* 
jealous enactments.” 

Francesc^ was of opinion that Holland was 
now under n special divine blessing for having 
received anej cherished tljp Huguenots who had 
been driven from France. Heins thought that 
this opinion was countenanced by the fact that 
considerable part of the prosperity; of the States 
was derived from the industry of these v^^ 
refugees. On the other hand, England w^ts also 
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Open to tlie Hu^enots, «an(l it was against 
England tliat.lhe exchange had turned. 

Idiis was a difficulty easily answered, Jakob 
said, pngland vf’as punished for her jealousy ; 
for her unneighboVirly conduct towards the States. 
Was it not Ilcins’s belief that a vast iiTi})orlation 
of brandies, velvets, and jewellery from DiUch 
vessels had been ^oingon in England of late ? 

’ “ Certiiinly,” replied Heins. “ While we can 
gain ncT^if^ure than two, or, at most, three per 
cent. crc\ our capital at home, we must invest it 
abroad, ejen at some rij^k ; and this lias been 
odoi^i in England to such an extent that the 
gpvc^rninent tlierii must be a little surjwised at 
the pres/snt course of the exchange. Visscher 
has put but a small per centage in his pocket to- 
day, I rather think ; for there is such an abun- 
dance of bills on England in the market, and so 
few arS present to buy, that the business has 
been very languid.’’ ,, 

. “There soon ^be an end of that, “ replied 
Slyk. “Afloociof this kind of money is pre- 
sently absorbed. \ Ij is not iike our hard gold, or 
oour bank money, which rests at thi* disposal of 
ofle natkm instead of tWo.” 

Heins suggested that bank money was like 
a ball sent up by a solitary player, which might 
return or be bst according to the s^kill or awk- 
wardness with which it was thrown ; whereas 
exchange ’money was a shuttlecock played be- 
tween two nations, which was sure to visit each 
in i-urn, as long as both were interested in keep- 
ifig up the game*. This flight of fancy, so much 
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more French than Butch, eiiJianced Francesca’s 
admiration of the accomplishment* of the young 
merchant. She was not aware, however, that 
bills <5f exchange could be exactly eallei money. 
She knew that they might, in one sense, be so 
considered, as“they discharged debts ; but debts 
mi^ht also be discharged ^ barter, where nq 
money wqs present. — Heins explained that bills 
of exchange form an actual currerfcy temporary 
in its nature, like bank paper, but possessing all 
the requisites of a m^diu\p of exchange. • 

“ I have been using one as mone;^ ^his very 
day,” he continued. • You must know, — ^ d® 
not hesitate td speak openly*beJbre friq^s)^! 
have been trying my forj:une, while others did, in 
a venture to England. 1 am not in the habit of 
exporting, as you know ; but I shipped a snug 
package of velvets, which certain great folks are 
at this moment wearing, perhaps in th^ king of 
England’s owrfc presence. I was paid in a bill 
drawn a timber me^phant fwre, payable. at 

usance ; you know whaV that means ?” 

Familiar as the term was^ tRe young lady d!d 
not? know %hat it meant. Heins explained thft 
bills are pai3 either at*sighf, or at •a «erftiin 
specified ^me after date, or at the period which 
is pointed i)ut by the custom or law of the place 
on which* the bill is 4rawn ; which period is 
called the usance of the place, .^t .Amsterdam 
this was one month* after date. Heins went oh, 
“ I was, at the same time, desirous of pur- 
chasing some powder and ball, which I had a jine 
opportunity of disposing of, 1 therefore olFefed 

G 3 
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this bill, — not to tl^e ownef‘of the powder, (who 
would leave Amsterdam before the bill became 
due, and would fjave charged me whatever it 
might aost him to" have it changed for a different 
kind of money,) — but to my friend Visscher, the 
bill-broker, who sold me a bill on Copenhagen, 
which suited my ppwder- merchant’s convenience, 
and put a profit into Visscher’s pocket, .and saved 
me the Qetesftity of calling any money out of the 
Bank. So you see this bill was real money in my 
Jjands, Ts so now in Vis^scheVs, and may be again 
in a hupdfed other hands before the month is up.” 
« Sl'yk thought commerce would slacken griev- 
oU'ilyfi^ bills did not serve as a fcirculating me- 
dium, as •well as being tjie means of liquidating 
debts. If people were obliged to depend on‘ 
their individual stock of money for the prosecu- 
tion of all their undertakings, they would be 
stopped' short at the outset of many a fine specu- 
lation : whereas by having access to the credit- 
bank (Tiz. thecexchange market), and/hus being 
able to exchange their credit for cash, at a small 
shcrifice, facilitiesSvwere afforded, and an equali- 
sation of demand was established * which Vas 
hig^hly faM^ourableHo an*" extensive and beneficial 
employment of capital. This was thq advantage 
of bills bearing date, instead of being, in all 
instances, payable at' sight. When .payable at 
sight, they yvejre not of course mone'V ; and every 
pfotraction of date was equivalent to an increase 
in the quantity of money ; as the bill passed 
th^OAigh more hands, the longer it had a separate 
ejastence from the* cash it represented. 

“ I suppose, then,” said Francesca, “ that your 
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new imdertakinff is be cafriecl on by the help 
of this kind or money. Buf perhaps bills of 
e^chroipe do not circulate so far inland.” 

“I •have nothing to do'but fo extihan^fe them 
for inland bills, or for cash,” ooserved her father. 
“ Snoek, you say that foreign bills superabound 
on ’^Jhange. What say you t(j^some of the spare 
capital vvlych is afloat being lent to me for a 
grand and beneficial design which ^ J iave iii 
hand some way up the country ? ” 

“ 1 have little or ho r^joney to spare ^‘ust at 
tliis time,” replied Heins: “ for the pre,g^t state 
of the exchange, you •sec, is just that wffich' 
.makes it desiraWe for us to import^to the 4 tirio|t. 

J must invest in British^ prqduce as niuch as I 
can gather together while bills *on Britain are 
cheap. But there must be many exporters who 
are slackening their business till the exchange 
turns. They will be ready enough to let you 
have money at litlle or nothing above the common 
nUe of intei^st. What is ^our object?’’ • 

I told you that I might give you news of 
your mother this ev^ing. I gSw her yesterday^ 
monfing, aii!! all the children; and I may see' 
her again once*or twice a week,*if 1 am «enabletl 
to carry on^y design. In that case, I shall 
settle in her i;iear neighbourhood.” 

“And Fra«sje,” — inquij^d Heinsf looking with 
an appearance* of anxiety towards ^thp lady, — 

“ Fransje, will you leave us too V* 

“ I shall delight in being so n^ar your mo^^ 
iher,” replied Fransje. “ And those dear 
dren. 1 could sit by Chrjstiafi’s couch front 
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morning till night.-'' He is interesting ! It is 
so soothing toa, to, one’s heart, to*be able to cheer 
such a sufferer ! ” 

HeinS' knet/ thaj Fransje’s presence dM not 
usually cheer Christian’s spirits, but quitq, the 
reverse. He remembered also that Fransje never 
could sit beside ^le invalid for half an hz)ur 
tpgether, unless there was some one .present to 
admire ljj^;;^a§siduity ; while Gertrude, who said 
nothing about the pleasure, had frequently held 
the boy in her arms fty hours during his agony, 
an^ kept«her seat throughp a long summer’s day 
•when Christian could notj'with all his endeavours, 
k^ep iis temper with anybody else. Heins 
smiled v^tguely, however, upon Fransje’s protest- 
ations : and when talk of business was resumed, 
her fancy wandered on into the days when she 
might ^nact the applauded sister-in-law, in return 
for the desirable establishment she should have 
obtained as the lady of the rising merchant, 
Heins Snoekr 

“ You remernber,” said Jakob, “ the fine vein 
of turf that runs from th5* dyke at Winkel to 
the lake twenty miles ^inland. I haVe often* said, 
as I*feu}fJ}ose mafly others have, that it is a shame 
that vein is not worked.” 

Heins had heard that there were^any doubts 
whether it wftuld be*vttorth while to«excavate this 
turf till labour should be cheaper in the north, 
and more fuel required for the increasing popu- 
lation. SlyM however, had an answer to every 
abjection. 

“ If it \Mas merely to dig up a single cargo of 
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turf,” said he, “ I gmnt you, it would not be 
worth while to traCVisport labourers frgm the South. 
But mine is a very extensive *plan indeed. In 
the fir^ place, this turf lies onfy tWD fee^ below 
the surface, and it is seven feelfdeep. It will be 
sometime before we exhaust such a vein, twenty 
milci in length. O, I assure you, the breaks 
arc nothing ; merely caused the intersecting 
dykes, we have only to cross ove¥, a«d begin* 
again at the distance of a few feet. — F®nission ! 
can you suppose we shall be refused pernwssion 
to improve the land as^ve proceed, to the great 
advantage of the ownert? Yes; to their grSat 
advantage ; as y®u will say wheiT you have J^ arp. 
the whole of my scheme. We sfiall ngt make 
a swamp of the excavation. *N(3, no. We will 
leave the honour of making inland lakes to our 
ancestors. I do not wonder that you take fright 
at the idea of a new lake, twenty miles •long. 
I mean, instead qf a lake, to have a fat green 
meadow, stirptching from Winkel tjp nearly thq 
opposite coast.” * , 

Did not water always rise v^gte turf was cut ? 
Hein& asked.« Would not the proprietors of the 
soil .object thatf no share •of th« fuel pjocurect 
would compensate to them for having their fields 
turned into | bog ? Slyk assured him that no- 
thing was further from hisjthoughts^han parting 
with the turf so*near home. At Winkel, Heins 
was reminded, there \yas a strand, tacked by a 
line of sand-hills, where the accumulated cockle- 
shells of a million of tides were heaped. Qil 
ih 'se bills a range of kilns was t?) be erected to« 
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convert the cockb-shellstinto lime to manure 
the wet soil by filling up the sjftices from which 
the turf was dug. From this strand was the fuel 
to be shifted., in Oider to command a sale in every 
town and village on the Zuyder Zee, and the 
coasts with which it communicated. The next 
thing would be to import lean Danish cattlp, to 
fatten on the meadows enriched by the produce 
bf the lime-ltilns. From these arose visions, in 
Heins’iTfeicy, of unfathomable depths'of butter, 
innumerable multitudes of cheeses, of dairy farms 
rising on^ the slope of every dyke, and vessels en- 
tering each creek and ba.y along the shore. Slyk 
h^d ^cceeded in' captivating his mercantile ima- 
gination far better; than Francesca the nobler 
part of the faculty. Wliile turf was the only ob- 
ject in the picture, Heins doubted and weighed 
as a Dutchman should 5 but when above the turf 
there Were meadows, and on the meadows cattle, 
with dairy farms in the fore-ground, lime-kilns 
in the distance, and shipping on t,he horizon, 
Heins was carried aw^ay by a vehement desire 
^to have a shar^ ^ in, all thh enterprise ; to be in 
part master of this grand new creation. He was 
Kttlc aware on what a shaking bog all this sujier- 
structure of hopes was built. ^ 

Slyk had many requisites for thf, conduct of 
a speculation. He enterprise he had ex- 
perience a^d he had not the restraint of a con- 
®science ; but he had alsOv no money : at least, 
he had what in Holland at that time was called 
Upb money. He had enough in house, furniture, 
clothes, and jeiVels to have sold for what woulcj 
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comfortably maintain •liimself^nd bis daughter; 
but this was poverty, in the ^es •of the Dutch 
merchants of 1696. |^To have no disposable funds, 
was a ‘degree of poverty at vjj|hich hiany'a boor 
woulcj liave been alarmed ; and it was so extra- 
ordinary a case, that Slyk's whole endeavour was 
to k«ep his plight a secret, ar\d to get out of it 
as soon as could. As he was rather change- 
able in his employments, it was nt)t ,.i^y easy 
to track him ; and his manner was of that im- 
posing kind which commorjy bespeaks conscious 
wealth ; so that Heins was excusable Jfc>r C(jn- 
cluding, with the rest ofthe worM of Amsterdam, 
that old Jakob Styk was rich. So rapidly W his 
supposition rise, this day, ^to convection, that he 
was presently conscious of lamenting that he had 
destined so much of his disposable capital to in- 
vestments in foreign produce ; and ponc^ering 
how much he could extricate, to be applied in 
Slyk’s speculation* 

“ You mf^n to conduct tfie whete yourself,*** 
he said. “ You speak of settling on the spot.** 

“ Certainly, and ydu must^vicit your mother 
frequetitly, to%ee how the work proceeds. You 
will ;.go with us* to-morrow* if yfcu realJf tlfink* 
of taking a s^jare. You will go over the ground 
with me.** « 

Heins thought of the business which required 
his attention at*home ; of the cargoes to be un- 
loaded ; the foreign letters to be looked for in 
the present condition of the exchange ; and thq 
necessary observation of commercial affairs, fo» 
which his partner could scarcely finjjl time for 
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some days after liis entrance upon his new office, 
Heins feared he ^ould not go. 

F’rancesca intimated that she was to accompany 
her father, a\id sp*pke of the family party a\, AVin- 
kel. Heins hesitated, but feared he must delay. 
Slyk let drop that Gertrude was to go in tlie same 
boat to pay her ^promised visit to Mrs. Sn/^ek; 
and tlien, after much talk about hesitation and 
(lifficully^Heins found, at last, that he could con- 
trive to get away for a few days. There were 
certaid signs of vexatipn iit her countenance which 
her fatJjtjr endeavoured to<screen from observation 
^ b/Tixing He ins’s attention on himself. He ex- 
j’ati^d on fps own fitness for4he undertaking, 
from the experience lie had liad in the manage- 
ment of all conceivable affairs that can come 
within the province of a money-maker. To judge 
by his own intimations, he must be the richest 
man ih the States. He instanced all the occa- 
sions of his gains, and none o( his losses. 

* “ Trust to manage labourer^/’ said he. 
“ I shall scarcely have such trouble with anotiier 
set as I had v/Ub my fourteen boatmen, once 
upon a time, at the outset of the h cirri ng-fi^ihery. 
Triwisje, you femem'ber that stormy 24tli of 
June?” 

“ Yes, indeed,” replied Fransje. “ The sea 
lashed the dyke as if had been rpid-wintcr, as 
the fishei[men went to church. Their wives fol- 
lowed trembling, and said it was blasphemy to 
ask a blessing on the fishery, if their husbands 
(ampted Providence by going out in such a storm. 
I3y midnight, ’most of the men thought so too ; 
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and tlie moment of ^sailing passed away while 
they stood on tlic dyke, eacli beat’s company 
looking at tlie rest, to see what J^hey meant to do. 

I welf remember the flaslies#of Iightnifig dis- 
closing the tossing row of empty boats.’* 

“Not all empty, however,’*’ observed Slyk. “ I 
led it he way, and it was* not#ien minutes after 
midnight ivhen the last of my crew stepped ou 
board. I had the advantage of thmr ^emg Ca- 
tholics, however. There was only one Calvinist ; 
and he was nearly enough Jo spoil the whole, till 
J took him on tlie sidcf of prcdestinatioi»«<“ TJjcn 
he was quiet enough 3 aVl the jL‘alholics set up 
.one saint against another, so as k) leavc«*tt bll- 
lance of probabilities thgt we §hould get safe 
home.” 

Heins laughed, though in some constraint, 
through wonder that tfie sanctimonious Jakob 
should thus come out in the new character of a 
joking adventurem Did the party get safe home ? 
Ire asked. 

“ Safe ! yes ; and much mord^^than safe. We, 
ran for the J3rill ; and had thc^lwck to get in first ; 
as was very fhst, since we w^ere the first to 
out, — only five* minutes after tin? legal tftne* re- 
member, in midsummer tempest. We brought 
in a fine cargo, and sold every fish at a ducat. 
That was equally agrecabl# *to Cathl)Uc and Cal- 
vinist.” • 

“ And which were you ?” 

“ Oh, we were all of one faith tlifit day ; — that 
the first herrings of the season are special gifiw 
of Providence to the Dutch of 'all persuasions^ 
IQ ii 
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You should have s'ecn the scramble there was for 
our cargo. All the sick people in the place, or 
their nurses, came out to get a fresh herring as an 
infallible cu?e ; and those in health were Almost 
equally eager. We were not disposed to doubt 
the recipe which brought in ducats as fast as if 
they had been stivers.”*^ 

. “ You make a point of having a fresh herring, 
the first ctiy of the season/' remarked Francesca, 
looking doubtfully at her father, whom she had 
never before heard to question the soundness of 
the popular belief in the ifovereign efficacy of the 
first-caught herrings. 

''A “ ?bnd always shall, my dear, while 1 have a 
ducat to buy one with. ^ I am only pointing out 
the advantage that it was to me and my men that 
they had a leader over them who knew how to 
manage them. One qum*ter of an hour plater, 
and the Brill would have been supplied from 
another buss. This is nottheenly time, Heins, 
that ^ made^a little 4‘ortune at seadn one trip. 
It is some years'ago now, — but I remember as if 
it was yesterday,^ ‘-a sin^hlar little expedition 
^hat I made during the war. To hii sure, *there 
was*^ sufficient danger in it, and nicety enough re- 
quired to make me remember it pretty distinctly ; 
but really, I could fancy, (if you had not told me 
the course 6f the Cx«jhange to- day,) that tlie 
French were still before our ports. Poor fel- 
lows ! a very provoking thing was near happen- 
ing to two or^’three of their captains. They would 
hAve been obliged to refuse battle with our ships, 
and make 4he best of their way home, if it had 
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not been for me, 1 htlpecl tliiyii to some of tbeir 
laurels,” 

“ You helped the French \o their laurels!** 
exclaimed Heins in astonishment. # “ IIpw did 
you do that '! and why ? ** 

“ t have by nature, — I should say, 1 owe to 
Providence a high sense qf justice,” replied Slyk, 
gravely. “ I could never bcaf\o see any advan- 
tage gained, even by my own countr}^ wherd 
there was not fair play ; and I can iiever con- 
sider battle conducted*on equal terms wli«n one 
party has plenty of aijimunition, and the other 
little or none. This wa» the case in the instaifOe 
I speak of.” • ^ 

“ So you robbed the French ships of ajnmuni- 
tion, in order to afford* the Dutch ffiir play. 
Truly, the gallant French would not have cared 
much for laurels won from a defenceless enemy.’* 
“ You mistake the matter quite,” replied Slyk. 
“ If the deed yo\j describe would have been pa- 
triotic, miug was much nn^re so, a^d in » very 
refined way. It was th^ French who wanted 
powder and ball. Bat I did rob the Dutch.’ 
What was olltained from them was by their owa< 
free will. I wSnt to meef a vc»sel on its *va^ 
from the Bij^Uic with ball, and made rapid sail, 
so as to fair^in with the French just in time to 
supply them.with the mc^ne of ke<5ping up the 
fight.** • 

“ But the powder :• the Baltic vessel did not' 
furnish you with powder, 1 suppos<i.** 

“ Tlie powder I was obliged to afford at a 
advantage to myself. The Duith commanded 

a 
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was willing enougii to fuiiiish me, out of his 
superfluity, with vyliat I wanted ; but he insisted 
on such a price as left me small profit. 1 told 
him it was hurdly^jvortli the risk of stealing my 
way through the smoke to tlie other side o/ the 
enemy, for so small a share of the profits as I 
pocketed. But, ^J[)e tween us, we carried oT a 
pretty lump of French money ; enough to con- 
sole our commander for being beaten, and to 
compensate to me for the risk and the toil. It 
was hard and hot wor^ handing up on one, side 
the ship^Uie ammunition which was to be fired 
dnt6* the Dutchman from the other; but both 
pprtie^‘>_might Jhahk me for securing them fair, 
play.’;^ ' * . . 

Heins's veneration for Dutch genius rose higher 
tlian ever. He doubted whether any country 
could j^roduce a parallel to this instance of prac- 
tical wisdom. But there was more for him to 
hear : — many a narrative of expeditions up and 
down the Rbjne, wh^jn sugar, cofreej,and wool- 
len cloths were disposed of to unheard of ad- 
'i^antage at every village on the way up, and 
enormous rafts of timber swept dowu the steream 
"h*! return, bearing the exulting Jakob home to the 
country of wliicli Heins began to think liim a 
conspicuous ornament. Many a rqgion had he 
also supplied^with earyienw'are, and* his exploits 
in tobacco-pipes were enough of themselves to 
immortalize his commercial genius. The Win- 
kel adventure, now appeared a moderate and 
pjiyely rational affair, and Heins himself began to 
see the expedielicy of enlarging the speculation 
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yet further by adding tobacA-pipe manufactory 
to their establishment, if, as *vas* expected, the 
right kind of earth was found to be nlentiful near 
any spot of the twenty miles oi turf soil. 

“ you will be ready to go with us early to- 
morrow to see your mother,” said Fransje, quit- 
ting* the table to make h^r pigsparations for de- 
parture. • 

“ To view the ground,’* added hdV fall^r. 

Heins rose as he r^)lied that, in order to do 
so, he must hasten away ^o consult his partner 
on the whole affair, arfd make arranger»ents Jor 
diverting some of his ca|)ital frcy^i other channels 
in order to en/Jage in this new object. But life 
would see what could b^ done ^in a feVf hours. 
Slyk assured him that there was no haste about 
the advance of capital, as there was abundance 
in hand ; that he bad better view the ground 
before he decided anything, or troubled his il- 
lustrious partner «it so busy a time with an im- 
portant affair, of wliicli alb the detJlils coulcl not 
yet be presented. Heins .agreed not to trouble 
his partner further atT present* than to send him a 
note ^f excuSe^for an absepce of a few days on 
a visit to Winkel. 

Slyk told file truth when he said that he had 
at present abundance of money for the carrying 
on of his erpterprise. It no mfians followed 
that it was Ins own. Whose it \^s. depended^ 
upon circumstances yet future; depended, not 
only on whether the speculation %hould termi- 
nate favourably or unfavourab^, but on tl^e 
length of time tlia,t it could be carried on, 

II 3 
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Slyk’s plan was^^bne ver]^ common among ad- 
venturers. K wgs to raise money by drawing 
and re-drawing inland bills of exchange, in com- 
binati(?n wiCii tw^ men of a genius of ai& high 
an order as his own. The Dutch banks, were 
not all like the great bank of Amsterdam. 
There were sonjf in - every large town im the 
states whicii were very like banks in general, 
and wbidl.i \fere subject to imposition from ad- 
venturers. From the coflers of two or three of 
these ’’banks Slyk’s fyiends contrived to extract 
capital ior his purposes, Unking the chance of the 
enterprise turnipg out* well enough to enable 
t^ienw^o replace what they now borrowed on false 
pretences. 

Slyk drew a' bill upon honest Hugo Cats of 
Haerlem, payable two months after date. Not 
that Cats owed Slyk any<,hing; but in consider- 
ation of being allowed to draw in his turn for the 
amount, with interest and commission, he per- 
mitted the s#ippc)sitiQn of a debt. Jn order to 
avoid suspicion, the re-drawing was done through 
'a third party, taU drawiitg his bill, before the 
'expiration of the two months, on* Geysbuk of 
'Rotterdam ; wfto, in his turn, \^as to draw on 
Slyk before the expiration of th^ further two 
months. The bill returned on Sly(k must bear, 
of course, a^great accumulation of interest and 
commission, but he trusted to his enterprise to 
'pay off all ; and his immediate object was an- 
swered in the bankers’ gold being obtained which 
was to enable him to make his first payments to 
diis labourers, Und to the proprietors of the vein 
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of turf from wliich he' expected so much wealtli. 
Interest was low, at this time< a ^ure sign that 
the profits of stock were also low ; but Slyk in- 
teiideS that his profits shouVi be*unhk^ those 
which followed every other investment of capital, 
and justify, by the issue, his plan of raising money 
by circulation. 

The bankers were rendered unsuspicioug, 
not only by the comparative infreqfienSy.of frau- 
dulent speculation at a time and in a country 
where a needy merchant was a phenomenon al- 
most unheard of, but* by the mode in v/hich the 
bills were indorsed. Several n^mes appeared on 
.the back of eaCh bill ; and lhese*and the^-Gho;*t- 
ness of the date together; gave an appei;iance of 
security to the whole aftair. It was scaicely 
likely that all these parties should fail before the 
expiration of the two months, even if the ^drawer 
and acceptor had been considered persons of 
doubtful credit.* But there Was no reason for 
questioning any part of 4he prooieeding.* The 
re-drawing was always done in ^ood time to prc; 
vent any attention bfeing fix9d*upon the previous 
bill ;• and tlffe first advance of money seemed to 
ha . e been gained so easily, th^t the parties 
solved to repeat the experiment, if they failed to 
obtain, at ajess cost, the funds they wanted, from 
Heins, orfwom some othv*rich merchant, young 
and uncontrolled enough to be rtjade a dupe. 
Meantime, the speculators amused themselves 
with contemplating the unconsci(fus security pf 
all whom they had made their tools ; — of *the 
bankers from whose coffers they hiyl abstracte^l 
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tlieir capital, and ctl' such of the indorsers as were 
no worse tliaii careless, and who therefore little 
dreamed of the peccssity which might arise for 
their paying* for the delinquency of the tfrawer. 
If they were disposed to complain of the .hard- 
ship of each indorser being liable for the amount 
of a protested billf (that is, of a bill wliiclf the 
acceptor cannot pay,) they should .have been 
more c«ircful* to ascertain the soundness of the 
credit with which they linked their own. 

There was little liability of this kind incurred 
wiyi re?fj[)ect to foreign flills of exchange ; the 
Dutch merchanti^ of that period being cautious 
attd experienced in their dealingfi^ with strangers. 
But, atTiome, suspicion* was nearly laid asleep in 
a state of things which alforded rare occasion to 
a spirit of adventure, and little temptation to 
fraud., AVhere money abounded to such a degree 
as to bring down the rate of interest to the lowest 
pointy and to constitute every ^trader a man of 
Bhbstance, capital was^little in request and could 
be had almost fo^*the asking. Slyk had the art to 
fnake his own mt (tf the seSurity thus generated, 
and to obtain capital, a greater cost cerfainly 
Enan*if fie had been able to prove himself ati*dst- 
worthy person, but freed from the, necessity of 
manufacturing this kind of proof. He preferred 
having to pa^ he^ivy 'Interest and c6inmission at 
last, to allowing attention to be fixed upon his 
honour and his substance^, and the views' of his 
companions Were congenial with his own. 
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Chapter V. 

GOING NORTHWARDS. 

The* transit from Amst^’daii^ to Winkel was 
accomplislifid too soon for the wishes of some of 
the party, while others found it very vvea»isomo. 
Tliese last were not rendered impatient by the 
annoyances which would hiive fatigued an*Enfjj- 
lish traveller, — the slctwness of tlie trokschii^t, 
the frequent interruptions of the Jjriclges over the 
canal, and the sfhoking which went on on -boarA 
the boat. All these were^mattersi of coui^se to a 
Dutch voyager. Heins's unexpected attendance 
was much more wearisome to Gertrude than any 
anticipated circumstances of the voyage ; ai^d her 
ancient attendant was more annoyed by the ma- 
nifest rivalsliip a( Francesca Slyk than by any 
infliction, iii the form of swioke or garlic, o*f thC 
other passengers. Heins, on th^ other hand, en- 
joyed and made the nfost of tlrtj protracted oppor- 
tunity^ thus afforded him o/ paying his court to 
Gertrude, well Knowing that, once on shore,* his 
privileges vvpuld be at an end. While she sat 
sewing in the roef, or best cabin, he took his 
place beside ber, and impt)ftuned her with con- 
versation, in defiance of Francesca’s fr^q^ient calls 
to observe the pleasing boats which floated on 
the canal, or the laden barges whicli were being 
towed down, or the trim gardens ^f the country 
houses stretching to the brink of the# water. If 
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Gertrude eu^a^ed herself m any employment in 
which lie was not^concerned, he was far loo ready 
with his warnings of some provoking bridge 
wliich they migh^^ as well pass on foot, oi of the 
approach of dinner-time, when he had ascertained 
that they might safely go on sliore to refresh 
tliemselves on th^e grass, out of the reach of the 
jscents of tobacco on the one hand, apd decaying 
vegetation oxi the other. Tlien came tlie osten- 
tation of the delicate dinner he had caused to be 
provided, and of thc,,tasic with which he had 
selected the spot where ‘they were to rest. He 
was never wearied of pointing out how the grass 
c,p the'slojiing dyke where they sat was greener 
tlian aiiy where els^; a^nd what a pleasant shade 
the willows made; and how precisely he had 
chosen the point of view for seeing the slow sail 
gliding between the tufted banks and gay gar- 
dens. He busied himself to learn the name of 
every village whose houses wer^ clustered on the 
intersecting Jykes ; ^nd piqued himself on mea- 
suring exactly by his £ye the extent of the ob- 
long fields formed by the intersections. He 
pronounced learnedly^ on the turf-^Oils and clay 
^soils which alternated under what, to inexpe- 
rienced eyes, was only bright vi^rdure ; and, 
when there had been enough of thi?, glided into 
a fit of sentiment on ^.he unrivalled.beauties of a 
summer nopn in Holland. Gertrude had been 
silently admiring what he 'now began to praise, — 
tiie prospect where the greenest of meadows 
formed a relief from the gleams of water on every 
side, — wafer in the sluggish canal, water stands 
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ing in tlie hollows, water rii^ing in the grass, 
water hanging in the air in the forrp of a silvery 
haze, which dissolved the outl!nes, and melted 
into harmony the hues of- all •ohje^its, frym the 
whirling mills on the banks Vhich seemed to 
possess a life of their own, to the lazy cattle which 
lay juminating under the scanty shade of the 
willows. From the moment tfftit Heins became 
romantic, However, Gertrude’s contepipliition was* 
spoiled ; and she returned to her spiced* baked 
eels and glass of liqueur with a new relish* 

If Heins could but l^ivelbeen made to tow the 
boat wliich held his belo«ed, she w'ould have botn 
liappy to admit his services ^hile dining o^ 
shore; but to have him at her 'eibow^iii tlfe 
trekschuit, and at her feelf on the* grass, was ra- 
ther too much. As soon as she could with any 
grace leave the company, she wandered with her 
attendant to some distance from the feasting 
party, trusting that Francesca would choose this 
time for detaining Heins by her side. • 
Without going out of hearingy>f tne bell of the 
trekschuit, Gertrude {pund sh^ c»uld change her 
scene.and cmsnpany. From the ridge of the bank( 
she S3,w a bleadiing- ground below, and li^stgied. 
down to exchange a few words with the cljildren 
who were sitting in a circle to guard the linen, and 
peeling salloj^s the while. Jhe ground was un- 
approachable b«t by a little bridge over the ditch ; 
and 01%, this bridge wa^ stationed an Md woman, 
with petticoats tucked up to an unusjial shortness, 
a hat like an umbrella, and an evident prepai;a; 
tion for the endurance of heat an* fatigue. 
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“ You are wcaiw, good .notlier, since you seem 
to^ be resting, said Gertrude. “ Truly you 
would rest better in the shade.” 

Th^ old lady leplied, that she was only wailing 
for the boat-call. She took her turn to tow, when 
the trekschuit passed this place. It was warm 
work in a summer's noon, and she took her plea- 
sure before and after it. 

“ And wi^iat becomes of the horse inquired 
Gertrude’s maid. “ We changed horse but 
lately ” 

“ My grandson there ri^es him forward through 
tl 3 fields to a point where the towing-path grows 
wide enough for him again,” sai^l the old woman ; 

and^tlie boy lightens my way home, when the 
boat is on its course again.” 

“ You talk,” said Gertrude, ‘‘ of taking your 
pleasure. Is it pleasure ^to lean over this bridge 
at noon time V* 

“ It is a pleasure, young ^mistress, to look 
abroad and see how Providence has blest our 
land above every other. I venture fo say some- 
thing to our pj^stor in reti^rn for all that he says 
to us. I tell him that, though he has lost his 
country for hip. relig*ion’8 sake, he has gained a 
better, besides his heavenly reward. Our pastor 
came from France during the persecution.” 

“ And dogs he like this country better than 
France ? ” 

No doubt, the old womap supposed. In France, 
she was credibly informed, more than one cow 
had died of drought, during the last hot season, 
wlien heaven blessed Holland with water enough 
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for the purposes of, alf Europe if some of it had 
not been putrid. In certain pai;ts of France, such 
a thing as an eel was never seen ; and there was 
a false religion there, which ^l^how^d tlmt the 
curse of God was on the country. The very 
children were quite unlike the Dutch children. 
Thej^ would dance and shout ^der the chestnut 
trees, and Laugh loud enough to be heard far off, 
instead of giving their hearts to God, an^ using 
their hands in the service of their parents, like 
the little people who w^re at work so sobf;rly in 
yonder bleaching grouid. 

“ You point out to )^ur grand-children,” SiTid 
Gertrude, “ the blessings you are yourself so seiv 
sible of?” 

“ The pastor teaches them to* give praise for 
the pure gospel,” replied the old woman ; “ and 
I bring them out to fdiow them the gifts that 
follow upon grace. I show them the waters that 
bear corn to us, |ind breed fish for us ; and the 
pastures thjt feed our cow^s. And^ I tell them 
about the sand that the rough sea washes up to 
strengthen our dykes^ and I J)id*them be thank- 
ful th^t we have lime-kilns near, without which 
the fever might* carry us al^off awy autumn.’# 

“ The fever prevails here then ? ” 

“ We hav^ lost two of the children in it ; but 
Providence been pleased to show us the way 
out of this danger, through our pastor. . You see 
that mill, with the new thatch upon* it. AYell; 
it was our pastor who thought wewnight have a 
mill as well as our neighbours ; and it cjirries gg 
the mud, and keeps up a stir in th(? water, so that 
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we trust God will freservc^s from llie fever this 
year.” 

“ Your liouse stands on high ground," oh- 
served^ Gertrude.*"^ “ It looks as if it imst be 
healthy and convenient/* 

AYe can see the spires of two great towns 
from it. I tell the children the sight Bly>uld 
make them tliankful that they^are far from the 
snares ^whick try the spirit in great cities. It 
pleases Heaven to prosper my son*s traffic at 
Rotterdam fair, once a ycav ; and he brings home 
news enough of whaf ho^sees there to show us 
> tli^t a country place lil^ this is the true resting 
place for God’s chosen.” r 

“ I tilioiild like to rest here awhile with you, 
good mother ; ahd to bring with me a little friend 
to whom Providence denies repose upon earth.” 
And Gertrude ‘spoke of. Christian, adding tliat 
she trusted the good mother was so much more 
pious than herself as to be reconciled to even 
such*'a case pf suffering as this. T^ie dame re- 
quested, with mveh respect, that if opportunity 
should offer, shG, might bee honoured with a call 
'on her hospitality in behalf of tlief child whom 
' the 'hand of G^d had' touched, aYid whose l^eart 
would, she trusted, be in due time touched by 
His grace. 

Gertrude really hoped that sucli ap opportunity 
would OQcur, whenever Christian should return 
to Amsterdam. Hospitality was at that time as 
fjrec in Holland as in any country at any period ; 
%nd the disciples of the reformed religion, espe- 
'dally, copimh‘nicated as bretliren. Gertrude 
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tlioiip^ht that she and Christian couhl be very 
happy for a while in the subsVantml farm-house 
which stood on' tlie slope, with a well-ordered 
fainily^of children about th'em,^ })idus p?fstor at 
handj and the happy dame to point out blessing 
in every thing. Clirislian should hear all about 
it ; 4 in(l it was much to be wi^ied that the slan- 
derers of tlolland could ^ see what her peasantry 
really were ; — that they were remarkftbltf fgr other 
tilings than being the richest in the world. 

Gertrude liad no tim*e to jmprove her acejuaint- 
ance with the family before the bell rang, and it 
was necessary to hasten •back to, the boat. While 
she again settled down to her work in the cabi]f, 
the dame stoutly passed the, towing-rope over 
her shoulders, and pace^d the narrow foot*j)ath for 
three miles, drawing the boat after Iier with great 
apjiarent ease. After bidding her farewell^ Ger- 
trude had not come to a conclusion as to what 
blessing the dan^e could contrive to educe from 
the inflietje^ of Pleins's society, wlien her itttenr- 
tion w'as called to an iiuportant feature in the 
landscape. Rising abi5ve the cVykes which crossed 
the country Iti every direction, was an eminence 
planted with trees, and pro!onged**lo the Turtliesf 
visible points north and south. This was cer- 
tainly the se» dyke, and they were approaching 
W inkel ; and accordingly, •they were presently 
after landed af the summer-house \yli4cb over- 
looked the canal from* the extremity, — that is, — 
the highest part of Mrs. Snoek's garden. 

What screams of joy issued from this retre-at 
as the boat glided before the winefow from which 
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Christian was fisSiing, sfnd well-known hiccs 
looked out from fhe cabin, and one friend after 
another stepped on shore! The summer-house 
had windows al?^ round, that no passing object 
might escape the notice of those who came there 
to be amused. Christian occupied nearly the 
whole water-window, ,as it was called. ,.His 
brother and sister contended for the dyke or road- 
windovy, ’^rom whence Luc speedily descended to 
make acquaintance with the tovving-horse. Mrs. 
Snoek^ awaited her guests* at the door, and* Ka- 
trina stretched her neck* from the back- window 
vvliich presented no object beyond the familiar 
aows, and the herd’s cottage in the back-ground. 
With his fishing-rod suspended, and his eyes so 
intently fixed 6n fcertfude that lie did not even 
hear the compliments of Francesca, Christian 
sat patiently waiting his share of the caresses 
which his active brother and sister were snatcli- 
ing from the common favou^;ite. He was re- 
warded, as i\sual, for^his patience bjj bis friend’s 
taking a seat where he could keep possession of 
her liand, and ^ fvery turn of her countenance. 
'At the first unobserved moment, ijbe bei^t over 
diinr, vvhisperiijg an inquiry whether his spirit had 
been at quiet in the absence of the pastor, and 
whether lie had been strong of heqrt, as he had 
promised, fokT his mother’s sake. Christian looked 
down, asjf afraid to answer for himself, and at 
last said that his pain had been worse than ever, 
j[ust when Gertrude was not there to nurse him. 
j “ And how did you bear it ? ” 

“ Ask mothfer,'* replied the boy, with one of 
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his radiant smiles, \lhich yttt had little of the 
brip^htness of childhood in it. ^ And he went on 
to tell how his mother had scarcely ever left him, 
and ht)w she had time now to^Tiursi? him.^ just as 
she ^lid before his father was ill ; and how he 
had told her his secret about hearing the pain ; 
and^how she thought it a. very good method, and 
was glad ^o understand why he looked in a par- 
ticular way when tlie pain seemed lo l>e coming 
on, and s])oke slowly and gently when *lie had 
been lying awake at “night longer than •usual ; 
and how she really tl>4)ug1it he might try to be 
as patient as Jesus Ohi^st, and become more %o, 
in time, than s«emcd possible at present. Ger- 
trude was very glad to hear ^11 this, and also tfiat 
the ranunculus, which hid been taken all possible 
care of for her, was now in beautiful blow, and 
that they were to go d^wn to the decoy together 
the first day that there should be no mist* wlien 
Christian bad t^o or three kinds of waterfowl 
to show l^r which had n^ver settled near»them 
before. I)ut all this was hastily dismissed for 
Master Peter. Masler Petej ^ftd inquired, mord 
than*once, fer Christian ; but had said nothing 
ab»ut coming* to Winkel.* Christian m«st<ncet 
him again at Saardam some day. 

And no^| Gertrude and Christian had both 
need of patiisnee ; Gertruda being first half stifled 
by Koselyn's Hboisterous love, and thqn rescued 
by Heins, at the expense of many tears from the! 
scolded child; and Christian being not less 
teased by lectures from Slyk, and fondness frppi 
Francesca, He did not lose hft gqod-humour*, 
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liovvever ; and, wVdi the ifest of iIjc party, was 
too liapi)y to .wisli to leave the suiiinier-hoiise till 
the sun sank red ' behind the west- dyke, and tlie 
begAn to- rise. 


Chapter VI. 

NEWS FROM HOME. 

Sayk and Heins were equally anxious to lose 
no time in vievCing the scene ^of their under- 
takings the former, because he disliked any delay 
in getting possession o-f the young merchant's 
money, and the latter, because he was anxious to 
signalize himself by illustrious success. They 
set foith the next morning for the dwelling of the 
peasant who had undertaken to^ lodge the work- 
menjduring the time of their being employed in 
the neighbourhood. * The whole family party 

• accompanied tliuAn,^ except jChristian and his in- 
iseparable friend Gertrude, who remained behind 
■Jto epjoy pleas^iges which would be less fatiguing 

to the invalid. The decoy was to be visited ; 
and the garden, with its rare flower's ranged in 
their beds as^by the ^od of a magical mathema- 
tician. Christian poirfted out to his companion, 

• as he was bvjing carried in at the gate, the motto 
which he had^chosen for an inscription, “ Peace- 
ful is my garden.'’ 
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leave me the silver vfhistle. fYou can work in 
the summer-house, you know and we will call 
you when I want to be moved. Do vnu like 
this place, Gertrude 

Gertrude thought it the pleasantest spot in the 
whole garden. The shade was welcome, and it 
was^ pretty sight to see. the herons wading in 
the stream so near them ; anti the boat jutte I 
out behind the summer-house so as t» make a 
good object for a painter. Christian hoped they 
might use the boat wlrile Heins was with* them. 
It was seldom entered«at other times, except for 
the purpose of being kept in readiness for ^n 
escape, in case ©f a flood. Every house had its 
boat in that neighbourhood^ for the s©a was 
very rough at times, aild the Viver had risen 
four inches higher last winter than bad been 
known for many years„so that it had been deter- 
mined to raise the dyke before the danger •could 
recur. Meantin^e every house had its boat. 

“ You tljink of that boat someymes, I«Klare 
say,’’ observed Gertrudcj “ when your cough 
keeps you awake, an<l you ^jeg,? the wind roar* 
and ilie waters splash. Do you feel afraid at* 
such times ?’* * 

“ No ; I do not think God would let us perish 
so. He has^suffered the storks to build on the 
summer-houge, though we * cannot , get them to 
settle on the house. See ; we have ^put up a 
frame for them to biuld on, and tfley will not' 
come ; but there are two nests oi» the summer- 
house roof.’’ , 

^ “ What do you suppose from that ?” inquired* 
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Gertrude, who wJts far frchn bein^ exempt from 
the superstition pf the ) country with res})ect to 
the stork, there supposed to be a holy bird. 

“ Iftliink* a' flood came, we must get 

to the summer-house as fast as we could, and 
stay there till the storks flew away ; and then 
we must go down into. our boat." , 

“ And what would you do while you were 
waiting for the waters to subside ? If they con- 
tinued to rise, and nobody came, would you be 
afraid*?”. 

“ Not if M. Aymond ivas but with us, to pray 
fdV us. Or if God wou^il put a rainbow in the 
doud, it would fie a sign that people had been 
saved ^rom a mucl^ worse flood. Do you know, 
I call that boat our aAc ; but there is not room 
in it for half the creatures we should like to save. 
L^^c’s dog might go, and Ttoseiyn's parrot, and 
perhaps Kaatje’s calf might find a corner ; but 
our poor cows must all be frowned. I hope 
tliere will n^ver be a^ flood." ^ 

All further speculation was stopped by the 
arrival of a special messenrger from Amsterdam, 
with letters from the dignitary Vanftlerput ^o his 
sisfer and hi«^artnef. Gertrudb, after sher had 
satisfied herself that nothing was the matter, 
read her despatch without remark,, Vnd then di- 
rected the messengerjto overtake Mr. Snoek, and 
deliver Ifls letter without delay. ‘ 

Mr.’ Snoek, meanwhile^, w'as in raptures at all 
that he saw itnd heard. Not having been made 
,aivare that the work was even begun, he was 
amazed tq finfi a lake where he expected to tread 
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tlie tremblinpf soil of a^nioist pfisture land. IIow 
this came to be water when it #hotfld have been 
the vvcll-limcd soil which he had* described, Slyk 
went o?i explaining from thenK]>nentThey entered 
the district, till the party arrived at the door of 
the boor’s dwelling. The truth of the matter 
was •ti lilt he was himself surprised and struck 
with the a]:t[)rehension that some of his devices 
had failed, that money was wanted t(5 ^et the 
lime-kilns at work, and pay the delvers ; and 
that, as Dutch labourers h^d little idea of fork- 
ing for anything but refidy money, they had gone 
away. They must be® rccovepble, howevef ; 
they must be stdl in the neighbourhood, at son;! 
temporary work, and not unwijlin^ to be recalled, 
when pay should be again forthcoming. 

“ They may well be willing to come back,” 
observed Jan, the boor^ “ My wife and I made 
them as comfortable as so many burgomasters. 
And their wages *were such as fully to make up 
lo them fo{ being brouglij so far^from hJTmo. 
But, ‘Mr. Slyk, unless yoi^einplcy them soon, — 
unless you engage idiem beforS they are dis- 
charged fronf their present work, you will have 
to alter your terms.” 

“ No fear !” replied Slyk. “ If the knave 
that should liave sent you a remittance a fortnight 
ago does not make ha^», I wil4 make him 
answerable foi* spoiling the best work, that was: 
ever undertaken in this district.” 

“ There can be no difficulty in getting mone^ 
to go on with,” observed Heins. “ It is a m«4l 
absurd reason for stopping the w9rk,” 
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Most absurd JincleecI, replied Slyk, “ Nci- 
tber you nor*'!, wy dear sir, shall leave room for 
such an excuse, I am sure. We would both rather 
turn (Sur pobketsi inside out. The fellov-fs shall 
be recalled this very day, if we can muster our 
resources. You shall see the vein, — you sliall 

be shown, bjyt first, Jan, let us view #your 

establishment. Where do you lodge, our men?” 

Jan,,l5d iKie way into the house, which was 
built and laid out after the fashion of the better 
sort (fi peasants’ houa^es of that period. A range 
of stalls for cattle cxtencfcd along each side of 
tfie long low ropm of ^hich the dwelling con- 
sisted : and a space wms boarded off at the upper 
end of the apartment for the use of the family. 
Here was the ample hearth on which the turf 
fire burned ; and here the beds, ranged in recesses 
of the walls, and the cupboards which contained 
the domestic apparatus of the establishment. 
In the present instance, the co^vs had been dis- 
misfed to a ^emporajiy shelter provided for them 
at a little distance from the house, and their stalls 
had been fitted \rp« with befis for the workmen, so 
'that tobacco-smoke had of late is^ed from the 
recSsse^ whifti had ‘been wont to exhale* the 
sweet breath of cows. ’ The clothing which the 
cows wore in damp weather still hung against the 
partitions of the stfajl, denoting their original 
destination^ 

“ Do you know, papa,’*‘ said Francesca, who 
bad been talHing with Jan’s wife, “ it was only 
Ibr brandy that these people struck, after all. 
They were, not in such a hurry for their money 
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but tliat tliey could lia^ waiteclf for a remittance ; 
but for spirits they could not wait.’\ 

“ How should tlicy r inquired iin. “ Working, 
as tliey*did, up to their knees iif water for iseven 
or eight hours a-day, how should they exist with- 
out brandy 

E^ery body agreed that, spirits were the only 
safeguard against the perils ortitch water, and 
that eight hours a day was very hard work indeed.' 
Few labourers could be brought to exceed six. 
But why, Slyk asked rather angrily, was brandy 
wanting ! Tlicrc was jilenfy to be had at Winkel, 
and Jan might have b(fen obliging enougli lb 
purchase a suppl^^, for which he knew very well 
lie should have been presently ^aid. Jan aj[)enecl 
a cupboard door, in order^to display the evidence 
of his having no cash at command just now. 
Some pictures, handsoniely framed and carefully 
covered with canvass, were laid up there, tb be 
sold at the nex^ Rotterdam fair. Jan’s wife 
piqued liersejf on her taste in painti^^s, and4ier 
husband had before found it ans^ver well to trust 
to it for the investmwit of n^ojlfey which must 
otherwise liemvhere it could gather neither profit 
nor interest, lie, and oth^ Duto^peasawts, had 
made money by selling again the judicious pur- 
chases they Jere enabled to make from time to 
time. Tlios^ who dared nat ventui^ upon pic- 
tures had smal^ speculations in gold cjiains and 
other expensive ornaments ; and a yet humbler 
class had their little ventures of books and foreign 
toys. Every thing sold at the Rotteidam fair s 
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and every Dutclmian iTiig\it be trusted to make 
Ids speculation ajiswer. 

Jan having proved that his ca{)ital did not 
exist in a form t^iat would immediately exediange 
for brandy, intimated that he had something to 
say in private, and to show out of doors to the 
gentlemen. As they went out, Heins dec^lared 
Ids intention of *iurnishing an abundant supply 
of spirits out of the stock at Amsterdam, which 
had been destined for England, but was scarcely 
likelyeto be wanted there'till the course of ex- 
change had turned. *At*.present, while the ex- 
ciiange w'as in favour of Holland, the British 
pfierchants were,^ of course, stimulated to export 
as much as they could, and would receive no 
produce from' Dutch' ports, clandestinely or 
openly, till they had paid their debts by exporta- 
tion. Slyk made a ligl^t mention of this being 
one Convenient method in which Heins’s proposed 
assistance might be advanced ; ^and an immediate 
§up^)ly of brandy, salt butter, and meat w^as pro- 
mised. 

What Jan hait^, tp show was of no little import- 
tance. No one knows better thama Dutoliman 
that ws.ter i^rfiever idle, even when it appears 
perfectly stagnant. The pools which had spread 
over the ground whence the turf hdtl been dug, 
lay so still tjiat the Jbirds might haye used them 
for a looking-glass *‘in which 'to dress their 
plumage ; but these water? were, nevertheless, at 
work, as Jantproved by leading his guests to one 
Ijjot of the inner dyke, vvliere the soil appeared 
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to he slightly giving way. Orf this stormy coast, 
as in other parts^ ot‘ Holland, ijie »ca-dyke was 
not the only protection provided for the pastures 
whiclHay beneath its level; I j^was*alhsuihcient 
for common times and seasons, but in the event 
of a slight irruption, or of any accident to the 
million the neighbouring. canals, it wasdesirable 
to have a channel provided to carry off an occa- 
sional floocl. Such a channel was ^urmshed by 
erecting a land-dyke within the sea-dyke, leaving 
the space between to Serve as a passage for any 
overflow of water. The whole range of the sea- 
dyke near Winkel was ill admirable order. Ifo 
dyke in the country was more thickly planted 
with the reed which assists )he gathering and 
hardening of the sand tlfrown uf by the waves. 
Its top was broad enough for two carriages to 
pass with ease ; and it^ internal slope was of a 
soil so hard that nothing but the malted ‘grass 
would grow upo^i it. The inner dyke was yet 
hardly consolidated : but process^as hastoned 
by the planting of trees to a gr^at extent. The 
young wood throve, «nd gav^pj^mise of binding 
the \%hole soil in a net-work of roots. The only* 
doubtful point was the one*now in^lisated 4)y Jan. 
The bog water had spread to the foot of this 
mound ; anej^ just there, the roots of a young 
willow seen\^d to be starting. TJiis was all : 
but, to the eye vf a Dutchman, it conveyed much. 

81yk gave positive. orders for the immediate 
erection of a mill to aid the draintge ; and th^t 
no more turf should be dug till an abundance ju/ 
lime was prepared to fill up the drl^ineji field, and' 

K 
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till the hank was ascertained to be in a sound 
condition, lie ijyiade Heins observe that there 
was very little water between the dykes, and no 
probalility of mqjfe before all should have been 
rendered secure. — Jan prepared himself to set 
off in pursuit of the workmen, authorized to bring 
them back by the granting of even better t/jrms 
than before, if such should be demanded. 

IIei\)s observed that the masters of labourers 
in some other countries were more happily cir- 
cumstanced than he jind his friend. In Eng- 
land, men asked work of 4he masters, who were 
therefore in a situation to exercise a choice, and 
fc) exert some authority; but Ciii Holland, the 
masteis had to see)^ for labourers, and were con- 
sequently at their merby as often as there hap- 
pened to be no scarcity of work. Even at pre- 
sent, when, through the*, quantity of wealth in 
the country, it was difficult to find employment 
for capital at home, and there therefore more 
labour to be<.dispose()^of than in the days of com- 
parative poverty, the labouring classes were able 
'to make their o,wa terms) from the abundance 
Svhich they possessed. One of the difficulties 
atteitidiiig an^-aew undertaking was the marvage- 
ment that was necessary to bring the requisitions 
of the labourer into agreement witu the interests 
of the master. s 

“ Another difficulty,’' observed Siyk, “ is the 
' poor encouragement that ds given to liberal un- 
dertakings iifthis country. Our banks will bring 
on a general distress, if they do not mend their 
'measures,, li they are so timid and so ill* 
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humoured as they are now febout discounting 
bills, and lending money to tlje spirited indivi- 
duals who exert themselves to benefit their coun- 
try, e^^ry thing will go to'ruirjft If is a part of 
tlieir regular duty to assist those who would 
enrich, those who would beautify the face of the 
lanc^; but there is more, trouble tlian most en- 
terprises vyill pay in getting a few bills dis- 
counted.*’ 

Before he liad finished his complaint, the 
messenger from Amsferdam had appeared and 
delivered Vanderput's •letter to Heins. There 
was something in Helhs’s frowning brow af^d 
falling counteiwince as lie rea3, which inductM* 
Jakob to take up his theme (jgain as soo;% as lie 
could obtain a hearing, fie enlarged once more 
on the avarice and cowardice of the banks, which 
refused to aid even sucsJi an undertaking as the 
one before their eyes. Heins would scarcely be- 
lieve it, but the teyden bank had witliin a week 
refused to cjjscount bills drjwn by (Jats of H%er- 
lem upon Geysbuk of Kotterdawi. 

Heins could very® easily bej^eve it The re- 
fusal of the feank probably arose from the samef 
cau^e which would now, ITe fearceV^prevt^ntdiim 
from making the advances he had destined to the 
undertaking ^before him. He found that the 
turn of the exchange hac^gfiven such a stimulus 
to importatiorf tliat he had less money at com- 
mand, unfortunately, •than he could have liad af 
any other conjuncture. — But he Had promised 
Slyk reminded him. He had promised brand;y 
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l)utter, and meat 'Jiinmediately, and money to a 

considerable Minount 

Subject to tlie consent of his partner, Heins 
observed ; athd liifs partner now wrote him word 
that their joint capital was already completely 
invested. 

But you have capital of your own, indfipen- 
deiit of the partnership,” said Slyk ; you, and 
your ipoOher- also. I beg your pardon for seem- 
ing to interfere in your concerns, my dear fellow ; 
but I ‘am not one to stand by quietly, and see a 
young friend, just left tot his own guidance, let 
bfip so splendid an oppoHunity as this of making 
Uiirty per cent, of his spare capital. I have a 
great'^regard for your mother too, and would 
fain see that her worldly concerns do not suffer 
from her being deprived of her husband, my 
very good friend. If she were here, with tliree 
thousand guilders in her right hand, I would 
merely say, ‘ here is our ground, there is the 
seal?* and lejive the rest to her own good sense.” 

Heins looked about him for some time before 
he made any rftply, and then lamented that this 
‘soil was not already fit for pastuMge, as ^ some 
Germavi an/\ -Banish tattle were on the poir^t of 
arriving to be fattened ; and it would have been 
one way of aiding the scheme to .deposit them 
on this spot^ Jakob explained tli^t there was a 
farm at a little distance which Ixjlonged, he de- 
clared, to^ himself. He w,9uld say no more than 
tjiat any advimces made by Heins might be repaid 
the feed of these cattle, and thus made inde- 
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pp)u]ont of ivli.itover risk miglit he tlioiiglit to 
attend tlie grand scheme. 

Long did Heins pace to ainj fro «on lh« dyke, 
pondering Ids resources, and reconsidering tlie 
Jotter of his partner, which was as follows : — 

“*I am sorry that your, absence occurs just at 
this time, however short it fRay be : for every 
day may make so important a dil]fcre«ce in the 
course of exchange as may materially affect our 
commercial concerns/ How long the exchange 
may remain as it is there *is no saying, as there 
is a rumour of the enffercemont of tithe on 
cultivation of jrnadder in Great Britain ^ aijd 
this will bring the madder^ of a Presli^terfan 
country like ours, which'pays n*o lithe, into the 
market, at an advantage whicli must tempt those 
merchants to exj)ort kirgely who are now im- 
porting, If, besides this, certain relaxations of 
mono])oly whicli^are talked of should take place, 
to the advajjitage of Dutch commerce, our cx^r.ts 
to Great Britain will be so abundant as presently to 
turn the course of exchange. . i>is our part, then* 
whil(i we caif get bills cheap, to urge our busines* 
to tlie fair limits of our capital, thcil^enmy have 
the fewer debts to pay to England when that 
competitionjjfor bills arises which must certainly 
follow the present abundiwice. I, did business 
with Vibschcr*this afternoon, as you were not 
here to do it for me. He is too busy (making 
his fortune, I suppose, out of th^ variations ^of 
exchange) to have a word to say to his /)]d 
friends till after 'Change hours.’^ \ fancy that 
the bills on England which have fallen in value 
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bring a pre4y profit into the broker’s pocket 
when transmitted to Paris, where the exchange 
is greatly ii^.favo'^^r of. England. VisschQ;r must 
be mailing mucli more by this state of things 
than he lost a while ago by the variation which 
took place in consequence of the depreciation of 
money in Paris. ‘'A hne lot of bills in his hands, 
which wqpld have borne a premium over night, 
were gladly disposed of at a discount the next 
day. ^Visscher has never .forgiven the over-issue 
of paper which caused* thi^ ; hut he is making up 
fu:* it now. His charge «per cent, on these trans- 
actions is no trifling gain in these busy days. 
When the excliange is once more at par, he will 
spare us a day at ''Saavdam to talk over a little 
speculation in which it seems to me that we may 
share with advantage. 

“ It is rumoured on ^Change to-day that a 
certain provincial bank has taken up a suspicion 
of yie means by which a present neighbour of 
yours is floating a scheme which he *ooasts of as 
.promising greatjtliings. ^ is said that a confe- 
^deration of needy'hien have tried thq^now unusual 
trick drawing on ane another in a circle, and 
thus raising money to carry on their scheme, 
whicli they may or may not be eventually able 
to pay. The bank in question has bSen gradually 
getting out of the scrjtpe for som^ time past, not 
.forcing the parties to a bankruptcy, but making 
more and mo^^e difficulty afiout discounting their 
hills. The other banks which have been favoured 
ith the custopi of the parties are taking the hint, 
it is said, alid looking close into the character of 
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the transaction. Jf so, the tr^ith pf the matter 
will soon appear. Meanwhile, , should any spe- 
culato5 fall in your way, bewarj of bis rej^'esen- 
tations ; particularly if he talks of the distress of 
the country, and attributes it to the timidity of 
the banks. The country is prosperous, and the 
banks know what they are abo^full as well as he. 
When I have said ‘ beware have s^idihat which 
makes me think it worth while to send a*special 
messenger with my letter. Besides this,J[ have 
only to say that I sha^l glad to see you at 
home ; and that if youi^mother has any fine ptie- 
turage untenanted, our Danish Cattle may as well 
be landed in her neighbourhood, and fattened On 
her meadows as on thos^i of a •stranger. Ar- 
range this as you please. 

In the days when extensive alterations in the 
currency of trading countries were common, 
commerce was much indebted to the intervention 
of such men as Visscher. The bill-brokers Jaeld 
the power ftf equalizing th^ exchange, or of pre- 
venting its varialiong frofti exceeding a certain* 
limit. The \^riations of the r^al exchange can, 
it is true, never exceed the limit ^ed ^by the 
cost of transmitting metals ; for, as soon as the 
premium which a merchant has to pay on the bill 
lie wishes to*purchase is higher than the expense 
of sending gold and silviflr, he, an*d others cir- 
cumstanced like himself, willjay^ebtsln money,, 
the competition for tills wal bCflessened, and 
their price will fall ; but the tendency which the 
exchange has to correct itself is,jnuch assisteTd* 
by the operations of the bill-brokefs, who, ag 
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lliey deal in.tlie bills of many countries, can 
transport this bind of currency from places 
where it is '•supefabundant to places where it is 
scarce. Like all other traders, they seek to buy 
where their article is cheapest, and to sell where 
it is dearest ; and thbi, of course, lessen? the 
cheapness and the dearness in different places. 
At the present time, the bills on England were 
cheap Vt Amsterdam, and dear in Leghorn ; and 
Visscker, and other bill-brokers, by buying up 
bills on England, and*^ transmitting them to Leg- 
Ifurn, assisted in e(pializnigthe demands of Hol- 
land and England, and also o^ Leghorn and 
England, on each^other, and thus aided in re- 
storing the excdiange to par. 

But when the currency of any country is 
altered, no operations of the bill-brokers, or of 
any One else, can prevent the exchange from 
appearing to sustain a great variation, though 
those who uijderstand the circumstances, and are 
not apt to be alarmed by the mere sound of 
•words, know thah in such a case, if the exchange 
<be really at par, it cannot be nominally so, and do 
not theeefop^trouble themselves about the appa- 
rent difference. This nominal variation does not 
affect trade ; because the decrease ,\n the price 
of goods to he exported answers to the discount 
which the exporting 'nierchant sustains on his 
foreign bill : that is, if an English merchant 
dfaws a bill dn Amsterdam for 1000 guilders in 
return for 90/. worth of goods, the discount at 
which the Englishman sells his bill exactly an- 
swers the saving he has made from tl>e price of 
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tlie goods exported being lowered tbrougli tlie 
depreciation of the English currency : while the 
j)remium which the bill would bear in Paris an- 
swers to the apparent surplus ofi^the 100 giwlders. 
The Jiolders of bills drawn before the alterations 
in the currency took place are affected by such 
changes ; and such liabilities to profit and loss 
are among the evils attendanfupon fluctuations 
in currency ; but the amount of exportation and 
importation, and therefore the real exchange, are 
in no wise affected by alterations in the represen- 
tative of their value. 

If the course of the (•xchange is watched wi?li 
anxiety, it should be with regarS to the nominal 
and not the real variation. j\sa test of tlw stale 
of the currency of the country it^ deviations are 
im])ortant, and cannot be too narrowly observed 
by those in whom the jiowcr resides of enlarging 
and contracting the currency. But thereat vari- 
ation might he ^afely left to itself, even if there 
v?ere no iijtervention of bill-brokty;’s by whicji 
equalization is secured. Tfie vajriation can never 
pass the amount by mhich the;,cy«t of transmitting* 
paynients in^metal exceeds that of making pay-* 
ment in bills. This cost can never ^Qlgreat while 
there is a set of persons, like bill-brokers, to buy 
bills where Jthey are cheapest, and sell them 
where they ^re dearest; anil thus, by arbitrating 
the exchan ges*of different countries, equalize the 
wliole. As such equalization aids the security* 
of property, commerce is largely iftdebted to t^e 
intervention of this class of dealers. 

If any means could be fouud"4)y, wliich tho 
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rise and fall of n\oney could take place at once 
and equally all over the trading world, there would 
be an end to nominal variations of exchange, 
and oommerce would be divested of one of its 
mysteries : but this can never be while produc- 
tion is more abundant in one place than another ; 
and while tlie cost of the carriage of comrnqdities 
increases with cfistance. Mrs. Snock found it 
‘cheajDer diving at Winkel than at Amsterdam : 
that IS, the great articles of consumption were 
prodisced at hand, and Intd no cost of carriage to 
bear ; and the value of tkc precious metals was 
filerefore higher at WiiVkcl tlian in Amsterdam, 
/?o much higher as to induce the Amsterdam ex- 
porter who made purchases of her butter and 
cheese to pay her in that commodity which was 
cheap to him while it was dear to her, — money. 
In return for the produce of her farm, which was 
shipped from her neighbourhood, there was a 
flow of money from Amsterdam to Winkel ; a 
flow which <ivould continue till monqy, becoming 
more plentiful at Winkel, fell in value so as to 
make it better S^onh tlie*while of botli parties 
'that Mrs. Snoek should be paid in wcommodities. 
If the« re!j»^ctive c(?mmodities should balance 
each other in value, so as to show that there was 
the same proportion of money in b^^th places, no 
money would be transmitted ; but if money 
at length abounded at Winkek more tlian at 
Amsterdam, it would become worth Mrs. Snoek’s 
while, in hei^turn, to buy the merchant’s commo- 
dities with that which was cheap to her wliile it 
>vas dear to him. Such inequalities must exist 
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in different parts of the same country, and, much 
more, in different countries ; aind, While they do 
exist, the coins of countries willjbhange their re- 
lative ^^lue, and there will be n<)minal variations 
of th(i exchange, wholly independent of the total 
amount of sales between different countries. 

Aj* present, as in all foimer^imes, money was 
dearer at Winkel than at Amsterdam ; Mrs. Snoek, 
delivered the produce of her farm t© b5 shipped 
at the dyke near her own abode, and was paid 
in money from Amstefdan^. As this suit&d her 
views of prudence, she^designed to remain, with 
her family, where she vfas, whjje Winkel con- 
tinued to be a olieap place of residence, Slyj» 
was happy to hear this, both as it afforded a 
])rospect of many opportuhities of confirming his 
hold on Heins’s speculative enthusiasm and his 
purse ; and because it was likely to bring more 
of Messrs. Vanderput and Snoek’s herds of lean 
foreign cattle to# fatten on the pastures round 
Winkel. ]\Jrs. Snook had i)ut little pasturage to 
let while she kept up a fiije daisy of her own ; 
and Jakob’s drained fields woi*lci*be tenanted as 
fast as they vi%re ready to bear the weight of the’ 
herd« that hungered for the rich which 

springs from such a soil as he could boast ofl 
This matter '^as settled on the road homewards ; 
Heins seeiiigmothing in su^^h an arrangement in- 
consistent with*the caution recommended by his 
partner ; and Mrs. Snoek thinking it well that 
her son should obtain something from Jakob ist 
exchange for the advances made or to be made. 
Not that her opinion was asked by lieins. Being 
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a man of business^ be cared little for the opinion 
of any wontan f but, nevertheless, be bad no 
objection to her Up probation. 

Orders \Vere teft with Jan to bring back the 
work-people without delay ; and Gertrude was 
sorry to hear, before Heins’s departure in the 
afternoon, that he hoped to come again shortly 
to visit his family, and his very good friends the 
Slyks^ Sheulid not choose to acknowledge tiie 
look which conveyed that they would not be the 
only causes of his returri. She had the hope, 
however, that his Danish cattle were included 
^ith herself in his unexjpressed regards. 


Chapter VII. 

A NIGHT’S I^ROBA'TION. 

• r (, 

“Why must ^Gertrude go so soon?*' asked 
, Christian of his Another, one fine (jyening, when 
the little i^ily were^eated at their homely sup- 
per. “ I am sure when she came, she ditC not 
mean to go away so soon. Nobody wishes her 
to go.” 

“ I wish her to sUy/* replied Mrs. Snoek ; 
and Gertrude knows that I do ; so that I think 
she would stay if she could. But vou can ask 
Ber.” 

• * Gertrude j;nust go the next morning, though 
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s]ie was as fond of tlic country, and as sorry to 
leave her friends as Christian could desire. Her 
servant had orders to prcparf iojf tlie little 
voyaj^e, and 

“ !• will stop her,** cried both the younger 
children, each trying to outstrip the other in 
gettitig down from their hightsiools and Hying 
to the door. Their mother called them back> 
with a rebuke for leaving their *seafs before 
grace was said; and. even Christian thought 
tliat Gertrude should be allowed to do as she 
pleased. 

“ But,** he continued, “ the ]mstor comes with 
Heins to-raorrdw or the next day ; and yoft 
could go home with then^ instead of having only 
your old woman to talk to in the trekschuit."* 

. “The pastor will talk to you instead of to me,’* 
replied Gertrude, with ^ smile; “ and thaj: will 
be better for you than parting with three friends 
at one time.” 

“ But you have never seen the i%sh-planting 
here/’ exclaimed Luc. “• We ajl came too late, 
for the spring plantiifg ; and liOw, you are going^ 
aw ay* before the autumn <^ne. I do not know 
whether they will let me plant any thft year ; but 
last year, thgy would not allow any children to 
go nearer thun the top of the dyke. Just as if 
we should prtll any up !** 

The imputation of pulling up reeds* from the, 
dykes was repelled a# indignantly ^by a Dutch- 
niiin, woman, or child, in those days, as a charge 
of sheep-stealing would now be in this countty. 
Such an act was death, accord iff^ to the old 

16 L 
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Dutch law, and the entire nation was educated to 
regard it with dibgust and liorror. 

Christian tolcl^ how he was laid on the edge of 
the dyke, and saw gangs of men and women at 
work on the slope, planting the reeds with'^vhich 
the banks were bristled, in order that the sand 
which was washf^l up by the sea should be re- 
.tained till it hardened into an outer coating of 
the r^ound. If Gertrude would stay, perhaps 
Heins would take the whole party out in a boat, 
to sed from the bay tjie people at work all along 
the dyke, while the sea washed their very feet. — 
l\lrs. Snoek tho’aght it a still better reason for 
Gertrude’s remaining that Arnsvcrdam was now 
in its least healthy state. She would find the 
canals very ollensive, fifter the air of the open 
sea, to which she had been accustomed of late. 
In another month they w ould be cleared out, and 
then all would be safe till the next season’s hot 
weather. Katrina, who was vailing, — that is, 
sitting at w^rk in the window till she should be 
wanted, — put in an observation that the waters 
round Wink el ftad never been fresher than now. 
The Jate high seas had filled the chfinnel between 
the infier fltud the sea-dyke, and all the mills had 
been in full activity for some days. ^ The apothe- 
cary was of opinion that there would be less 
ague at Winkcl this autumn than for many sea- 
sons past. So saying, Katrina looked out, to 
see how all ^the mills within view appeared to be 
alive, their sails swinging, and their machinery, 
©jien towards the water, whirling and twisting, 
Its if by Boenb’ self- moving power, 
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Slie did not draw in lier hmd immediately ; 
and Luc would have hastened t?) sc5 what it was 
that attracted her attention, but! that j^racc had 
not yef been said. 

“ Kaatje, what is the matter?*' asked her 
mistress, as she saw the work drop from the 
mai(t*s hands. • ^ 

Christ, have pity ! the dyke has burst !’* ex- 
claimed Katrina. “ The flood coTnes^ pi^irin<:ir 
Mercy ! how it sweeps in by the peat-ficld !’* 

“ The peat-field ! Th^ we are lost,’^ cried 
Gertrude. “ Where-^*' 

“ Mother !” said Christian, say grace, anS 
let us go.” • 

Not one word of the long^gn^cc was omitted 
or hurried, or pronounce! in a less steady voice 
than usual. When it was ended, Mrs. Snoek 
issued her orders. 

“ To the upper rooms, my children I Chris- 
tian, we will carfy you to the top of the house. 
Katrina, ritig the great b%ll. It ii*ay be heard 
as far as the village. But first, close all the 
lower shutters. Thc^ may be ^me little defence. 
And,* Gertrucle, we must put out a flag from th^ 
ro(tf.*’ 

The summer-house !” suggested Christian. 
“ The boat there.” 

“ True, ttrue. We will*gct to the summer- 
house, if there is still time.*' 

There was time, £fs the summy-house stood 
on high ground, and the water had not yet 
reached the lowest part of the garden. The 
servants and children ran as for t'dfeb lives. MrsT. 

L 
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Snoek and Gertpude, who carried Clirisiian’s 
little couch between them, walked more slowly, 
and stopped atj a seat half-way up the gravel 
walk.^ Tiierc th^y looked around, and perceived* 
that their abode and its precincts formed ap little 
island in llie midst of a flood, whicli was rapidly 
advancing on eve^j side, as if to close theiei in. 
Tossing waves were chasing each other over the 
gre(.‘i;,/ieiMs,‘ swallowing up all that came in their 
way ; while the terrified cattle, for the most part, 
ran tOvVards the farm-buildings on the little dyke 
below, as if to find safetv there ; and a few en- 
deavoured to ke^p their* footing in the midst of 
the tide, lashing with their tails every swell that 
caine^to buffet them, The trim garden, with its gay 
beds, shone in the everting light with as quiet an 
air as if its low hedge formed a sufficient security 
from the deluge, while a sunny haze hung like 
a cartopy over its recesses, and made the tran- 
quillity of the upper air contract strangely with 
the w atcry i^rface, ^hich seemed Vfoubled by 
storm. Far off^ .the visage rose upon the loftier 
*dyke which bordtirod the canal, its grey willows 
booking as firmly rooted, its house^as spruce as 
when oias dreamed of its being within the 
reach of accident. Thither Gertrude’s gaze was 
turned intently. 

“ Thank God ! tlie^wlrole country round is 
not underwater,” she cried. ** It is only the 
Section between tlie nortli* canal and Winkel. 
Thank God ! \bere are but few in jeopardy.” 

, Christian could perceive that people were ga- 
thering on. tire dyke of the north canal; and 
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both tliey and the W^inkel people seemed wliolly 
occu])ied in walcl)in^ the section which lay be- 
tween. Not a face appeared be turned the 
other way. 

“ 4 horse !*’ cried Christian. “ Do not you 
sec a horse on the ridge? The magistrate is 
outj^nd the people will l^egin to do sornetliing 
for us.’* 

That the magistrate was on hors( 4 ba(Jv to lakS 
the command, — a j>ractice which is reserved for 
very rare occasions, — was a favourable sigai ; but 
Mrs. Snuek silently pcint(?d to one which dashed 
Christian’s confidence.* The dyke which \im\ 
given way, — tlje same that liad been injure^ 
by Slyk's bog- water, — appeared now lo he 
crumbling down, ell by oil, with li rapidity which 
defied all attcnijits at repair. Its layers of soil 
oozed away in mud ; ijs wattles were floating on 
tlie billows ; and the blocks of stifl’ clay which 
had lain square^ one upon another, showed a 
rounded sujface till they disappear^ from their 
positions. The opening enlarged every moment, 
and it seemed as if 4ie tide yrjiie outer channel 
rose.in proportion as it found a vent. Tlie firsA 
dribblings over the edge »f the dyke jipjwarcd at 
wider and wider distances, while the gushing in 
the centre ^rew more cojiious as the waters be- 
low rose to joneet it. 

“ Do but iFsar !” said Christian, in alow voice. 

How it splashes apd roars!’* 

His mother perceived that sprayVas beginning 
to fly in at the gate at the bottom of the garden, 
and some of the poor cattle were^Iready afloat^ 

tiv3 
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supported for awhile by the clothing whica 
would soon help \p sink them. She made a sign 
to Gertrude to rpume her share of their burden, 
and tljey prciceecf^'d towards the summerThouse. 
— When the servants had been sent back for the 
provisions they ought to have brought with them, 
and had returned with all they could fetch away, 
(the lower apartfJients* being already flooded ;) 
tfiieir mistjres^, gave orders for the summer-house 
door fb be closed. Christian begged to be first 
carriet^^out for a moment.. He wished to look 
up to the roof. A !»toi;k was perched there, 
fC'Pping its wings ; and ♦Christian was satisfied. 
The next thing ho be done was to bring the 
boat immediately under the window, and to fasten 
it securely to tike summer-house, that it might 
not be carried away out of reach. 

“ I wish the pastor was here/* said Christian, 
who, with the rest of the party, had little appre- 
hension of personal danger, as long as the even- 
ing was serene, and the extent Jf the devastation 
limited. “ T wish th6 pastor was heVe now, to 
tell us what we qiight todo.^' 

^ “ We need no ?oice of man,*’ repl^^ Gertrude. 
“ Hark^^how deep caHeth unto deep !’* 

The boyTooked entranced as he fixed his eyes 
alternately on the line of blue sea, «where ships 
were gliding in thc^light breeze, knd on the 
muddy surge 'around, wfiich already ‘bore many 
wrecks, and assumed a more threatening ap- 
pearance every moment. iJis mother’s voice in 
prlyer was the first thing that roused him. — 
it ceaji^d, the garden had a multitude 

/ 
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of streams running through it,' and only a few 
red and yellow blossoms rearecf fheir heads where 
all had lately been so gay. Next came the first 
dash against the walls of the bijUding, and^spray 
throw^ in at the window, whence Roselyn with- 
drew in mute terror. Before closing the 
shut^r, her mother gave an anxious look towards 
the village and the farm-buildiflgs. 

“ The herd and his wife have a b^at,^nd each 
a stout arm/* said she, “ and we may cc/Ssider 
them safe. Kaatje, you can row ; anf^ both 
Gertrude and 1 can hojd fin oar. They do not 
seem to be doing anything for us from Xhs 
village.** 

Katrina, alarmed, like the rest of the gartf, 
by her mistress*s words .and* manner, declared 
that she had never dipped an oar in troubled 
waters. It was little sne could do on a canal. 
The sun was gone down loo, and what were, they 
to attempt in the dark? Surely her mistress 
would remain where they were till assistance 
came, even If that should iBot be till'Tbdorning.— 
Certainly, if possible^ was’ her ijiistress s reply ; 
from which Qertrude inferrecT that Mrs. Snoek, 
thought the summer-housejunsafe. It wag raised 
on piles, like the best part of Amst^dam, and 
more strong^ founded than tlie dwelling-house ; 
but it even now shook percentibly ; and it seemed 
too probable* that it mighf rail very*soon, if the 
rush of waters continued. 

Twilight faded away, and darkness succeeded, 
and no hail from a distance was yet heard 
no sound but that of waters, to whi^h the paAJ^ 
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remained silently listening ; Christian, with his 
eyes fixed on'the Beared y diseernibic boat which 
danced below, V'nd Gertrude watching for the 
moomas an^iouS^y as if their safety depended 
on a gleam of light. It came, at length, q^iiver- 
ing on the surface below, and lighting up tlie 
tree tops which appeared here and there, like 
little islands wlieffe the inner dyke had been. 

The fl(t'od ,was found to have risen to the level 
of the floor ; and the servants, almost glad to 
have something to do, began to lower tlie pro- 
visions into the boat? Presently a loud crack 
f5as heard ; the ^irror, which reflected the bro- 
ken moonbeams, was perceived, to hang awry ; 
and, more ominous still, the stork first fluttered 
and then sped dway. 

“ Do you see, mother said Cliristiun, as he 
pointed upwards. “ We must go.” 

“ You are not afraid, my dear buy ? Katrina 
and I will go first, and Gerti;].ide will let you 
down vvbile^we keep the boat steady. You are 
not afraid, Christian?” 

“ I wish Luceyve^ not so, frightened,” replied 
cthe boy, wlio, in truth, seemed mere animated 
than ahrr^d. “ Luc, the Spirit is on the ^*uce 
of these waters too.” 

Roselyn, tired out, had fiillen aSleep on her 
mother’s bo^om. Itevas a rough w^dng, amidst 
spray and^the chill nig^t air; an(k she made her 
•cries' heard further than, perhaps any signal 
s^iout that l/br companions could have raised. 
^Ipthing that had yet happened had distressed the 
party so as this chiid’s screams, renewed 
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with every pitch of the boat, which, though 
strong, and so large as to consfet oV two cabins, 
was now tossed like the lightesrfshallop. Chris- 
tian nftver could bear Roselyn’s lamentiftions, 
and they now had their usual effect upon him, 
of making him cough dreadfully, and upsetting 
his olieerfulness for the tkne. ^\Vhen he could 
find voice, he began to complain of several 
things which no one could remedy ; #nd Stnigglcd 
the more to express himself, the more violently 
his cough returned. * ^ 

“ You must be silent^*’ Gertrude said, gentlj^ 
“ We cannot help one another.# God only can 
Jielp us now ; and we must await his vvill.’^ 

“ Thank you for putting me ip mind,’* dieer- 
fully replied the boy. “*0, Gertrude, I wonder 
wbat that will is ! Do you think we shall sink 
deep, deep in these cold waters ? I think the 
apostle Peter was very daring to go down out of 
the boat. Ther« is no Christ now to come over 
these rougWwaves, and bid^s not bo^afraid. O, 
if there were ” 

“We can try not*to be a^afU, as if he were 
really here,'* •said Gertrude. “ I^t us be still,' 
lest we should be tempted \o complain*** 

Christian did not speak again, and tried to 
suppress his gruel cough. His mother was aware 
of the effort! and would Jmve had* him carried 
down, saving that the poor boy was. doomed, 
whether tliey ever reached land or not. He would 
never g6t over the exposure of this night. Chris- 
tian made no opposition, but Gertrude suggesU^J 
that the boat itself was in danger fronothe wrecks 
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which it enc^un^cfred ; and that the only chance 
of safety, in case of any great shock, was in being 
on the exposed Lirt. So Christian was left to 
feed fiis spirit as he would with the impressions 
which came upon his awakened senses. 

Katrina’s oar had been carried away at the first 
attempt to use iU Thb other could be empfoyed 
only in pushing off wliatever was brought by the 
wavej to threaten the boat. One object after 
anotlier was recognized by the party ; — a plank, 
which from its colour* was known to belong to 
y;e farm buildings ; an^f a chest that had stood 
in the dwelling-house, which must tlierefore bo 
down. Whatever security might await her fa- 
mily, *"Mrs« Snoffk Saw tjiat the fruits of long toil 
and much care were already swept away. 

A fearful crisis came at last, while the party 
were .watching a darkobjhct at no great distance, 
which looked like a boat. It might be many 
things instead of a boat; but U was more like 
oTne than ^ly objec^^ they had sees this night. 
.While she was^ looking at it, something came 
fluttering againSl Gertrude's face, ^ which made 
^ler start. It was the ^flag which had waveit from 
the giltTbaff of the summerhouse. All turned, ^and 
dimly saw the whole fabric fall in sideways, and 
disappear amidst a cloud of dust^ which was 
blown full iti their faces. No fpifure could be 
/ound near, by which the single oar could be 
made of any. avail to kee^ the boat out of the 
eddy. That there were fixed points was soon 
made known, however, by the repeated shocks 
which the* ^oat underwent ; shocks which 
threatened to drive in its bottom. 
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“Now God have mercy upon us !” cried the 
mollier. “ If we go down, it will he now.” 

A cry arose from the children Ind the servants. 
From Christian there was no cry, but a groan, 
whied)^ though low, reached his mother's ear and 
heart. She saw that his hands were grasping 
the ribs of the boat. 

“ My boy, your pain is upon you." 

“ Never mind me,” said the bdy, ift voice 
patient through its agony. “ Let my Father take 
me. Save Luc. Save K<jselyn.’' • 

The boat had been stSved by the last shock, and 
was now rapidly sinking. Ilelf> was, however, 
at hand. The ^lark object was really a boai» 
The cry had directed it to* tb§ rigid sj)i^ ; it 
arrived in time to pick up*every one of the party, 
not before they were wet, but before they were 
actually afloat. Christian was very nearly going 
down witli the wreck, so firmly were his liands 
.clenched to its si4es: but his mother exerted her 
fast failing grength to rescue him, anii afterwards 
to liold him on her knees during the fearful 
struggle with the ei^my framitvhich he would 
thankfully h^e been released by drowning. 

villagers who manlied the restnirf^' boat 
respected the misery of the mother, whom they 
believed to %e watching over her dying child. 
They spoke ®nly to say the passage to the 
village would 5e long and perilous, and that the 
earliest assistance wonld be procurejd by landing 
on the nearest point of the sea dyke, where 
Succours could be brought, if there should not 
happen to be a house at hand. 
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Before the moon had gone down upon the 
watery waste, tjie party were received into the 
house of a^hospitabie fisherman, who, with his 
wife, did all that could be done for their safety 
and comfort till they could be removed to the 
abode of an acquaintance in Winkel * or, as 
Gertrude proposed, to her brother’s country Jjouse 
at Saardam. To make the exertion of this re- 
moval was, she believed, the best thing for Mrs. 
Snoek’s spirits and for Christian’s health, which 
mighf possibly be revived by the care which 
jyould be bestowed on Jiim by those whom he 
most loved, in a* familiar scene, far distant from 
Ihe desolation which must meet his eye every 
time he looked ^abipad, if he remained at Winkel. 

His mother consented with the less difiiculty 
that there was every probability of a fever pre- 
vailing in the district which had been laid waste. 
She had suffered too much from the flood, to 
think of braving the pestilence which ^ must 
ensue. W<lien her ofarm*» servant and his wife 
came to condole and relate their share of the perils 
of the preceding* night, th^y received her direc- 
tions about saving the wreck of the property, and 
doingVhst might be^practicable towards restor- 
ing the estate. ,, * 

These people were full of indignaiion at having 
been left, with th(?iib mistress’s family, to try 
their chance of escape from drowning, while those 
who deserved such a fate tnuch more had taken 
good care of their own security. Jan and his 
household had chanced to sleep on board their 
boats for two or three nights past, after bustling 
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about with extraordinary vigo«| during the day. 
Slyk and liis daugliter had als^, most oppor- 
tunely, been induced to pass a f^w d^ys with an 
acquaiiitance whose abode was at some disftance 
from file scene of disaster. They came to sym- 
pathize with the Snoeks ; old Jakob glorifying 
ProvWence for liaving interfere^in so marvellous 
a manner to preserve himself and Fransje ; and. 
Fransje full of anxiety to know wBeth^r Heins 
was likely to come to assist in the great work of 
reclaiming the section whit^i now lay wast^. 

Heins came as apjl^inted, attended by the 
pastor : — came to see his Danish cattle floating 
lifeless in the nfuddy lake ; to try doubtfully tS 
fix the point where his mother’s pretty residence 
had stood ; to ponder whether the extent of the 
damage and of his liabilities could be concealed 
from his partner ; and te wonder how much Ger- 
trude had been told, and what she would think of the 
issue of this his first grand scheme of enterprise. 

Mrs. Snoek greeted the piistor with* hope that 
she need not look on this calamitv as a judgment 
on her solicitude abOut worWly interests. The 
pastor had said much to her, and said it often,* 
about sitting loose from the things of ^islvorld ; 
and she trusted she had taken it to heart. Unless 
she was muck mistaken, she had only endeavoured 
to do what, as a mother, #ad the widow of an 
honourable man, it behoved her to improve her 
children’s fortunes, and justify their father’s am-' 
bition for them. The pastor decided that she 
would best prove tlie purity of her views by her 
cheerful acquiescence in her presenll^as^s. 
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A Dutch Jarly of a later age would liavc found 
it easy to ac(']uictce in such losses for the sake of 
the amount of fy^alth which remained : hut in the 
times of thi high prosperity of the Dutch, desire 
grew with acquisition, and it was not enougJi to be 
rich, if it was possible to be richer, or if others 
were richer, or if, the individual had been sto at a 
preceding time. Though she and her children 
had jnoie wealth than tliey could consume, the 
widow found it retjuired all her resignation to bear 
patieistly the loss of what she had no occasion 
for. * 

“You alwaj^ told ifie,’’ said Christian to the 
tyastor, “ to take care not to lo*ve any people or 
things too much,, because 1 should most likely 
have to leave tliem all very soon. But you see 
they have left me. — 0,1 do not mean my mother, 
and Gertrude, and Luc and Boselyn ; but I have 
lost^iny pretty calf; and my tame heron lias 

flown away; and ray tulips, M-that beautiful latc- 

blower ! Jhere wasjiot such a Bybipemen in all 
the district as the best of mine. When I baderit 
farewell for this „y tar, and looked for the last tiijie 
into its cup, with its white bottomf so beautifully 
Iroketi Wilth cherry, i did not think it would be 
rotting under the water so soon. I never saw 
such a cup as that flower had. I iliall never sec 
such another.” 

The pastor shook his head. Christian, taking 
this for sympathy in his grief, went on, 

• “ And my calf had got to know me, and to let 
do what I liked with him. He stood quite still 
to let me hioip to put ou hk Jacket yesterday wheu 
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the even in chill was com in *# 11 . ^ I am glad I 
did not see him die, if he splaslietyn the water like 
one poor cow that I saw. I^shay never love 
another calf. O, now I know why you shakS your 
heads?). You think that 1 should soon have left 
them, if they had not left me. Perhaps I may 
iieve^ get better than I anpto-ftey ; and to-day I 
cannot sit up at all. But, tell me one thing I 
want to know. Do you think animats live again V 
It seems very hard that my calf should die so 
soon, if it is not to live more: and, if I am 
to die soon too ’’ 

“ You would like to meet wh«itcver you have 
loved,” said tlie*J)astor, finisliing his sentence 
him. ‘*I think God will ^ive* you beings ttTJove 
wherever you are, Christian ; because I think you 
cannot live without loving ; and I am very sure 
that, wherever you are,* there will be some to loVe 
you.” 

Christian smiM, and said that people loved him 
now out of kindness, becaute they w#re sorry for 
his pain, and that he could not do what other, 
children did : and li5 loved •tlfem because they 
were so goocf as not to mind the trouble he was* 
alw&ys giving them. He was sure <liey would 
not forget hjm when he had ceased to be a trouble 
to any hody^ and jierhaps he could do something 
for them whfti^there shoukl*be an ertd of all pain, 
and when he might perhaps be as strong as lli^ 
angel that stood betN^een heaven and earth, and 
cried out so that the thunders answered him. Tlhs 
reminded Christian to tell how he now knew 
the voices were like .that came fron^tJijjJer God’s 

ji 2 
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throne. Last nigrht, he had learned what was the 
sound of marly waters. Just when his pain came 
on, he thouffht tiJese voices were calling for him. 
He seemed now uisappointed that it hjid not been 
so. The pastor told him that it should be left to 
God to call him away in whispers or in thunders. 
His only care shpuld Ije to hold himself ready to 
depart. 


CHAPiEW VIII. 

NEWS AT HOME. 

Heins consent;ed,*at the earnest request of his 
friend Jakob, to remain at Winkel for a few days, 
to superintend the necessary operations there, 
instead of returning southwards with liis family. 
Jakob himself set out in search of labourers, and 
of wherewithal to pay them. ^His absence was 
considered <necessaryi as the suspio^n had got 
^abroad that he was somehow the cause of the 
mischief that had ba])pene<H Justice moved slow 
In Holland at that time ; which did not usually 
signify^ asr Dutchmen also moved slow; ^ but 
whether Jakob had become infused with liveli- 
ness by his intercourse with the i French, or 
whetlier he bad learned celerity by his enterprises 
at sea, he acted little like a Dutchman on the 
present occasion. While die magistrate was yet 
sidfering from the fatigue of having been on 
hosseback, and his advisers were weighing the 
'amount of sv^picion against Slyk, Slyk was gone 
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—to return preBently, of coursi; ; he would cer- 
tainly return immediately, because he said so, 
and because his friend Heins taid^so, and be- 
cause Hiis daughter remained with her spervant 
in fiiM repose. 

Heins believed this, and wrought patiently for 
a few days, being carefullff tenj^ed in the intervals 
of his labours by Francesca, who lavished all her 
attentions upon him : for her fathel*s ssHl^e, as she 
declared. He was so grieved that Heins should 
liave been involved id aijy disaster tliroftgh his 
means, that the least that could be done to con- 
sole liirn was to make*Hcins as comfortable 
possible. Jak«bdidnot, liowever, return; ly^d 
when he was fairly on the high seas, Jan bad the 
conscience to let Heins Ivnow ifiat tlie old rogue 
had set sail from the bay on the niglit of ids de- 
parture, and was now ^n his way to collect some 
foreign debts, with the proceeds of whfch he 
would re-a})pea« when the storm which was ready 
to burst u^on him at hoi^e shoukUiave blown 
over. In much wrath, Heins took his passage 
home without a moment’s deify, being accom- 
panied by Francesca and her duenna ; no plac^ 
being now, as Heins adnlitted, so pr»pef for her 
as her father’s residence at Amsterdam. 

On their»arrival, her apparent surprise was as 
great as Heins’s real (jimsternation at finding 
Slyk’s liouse ^hut up, the furniture gone, and no 
provision made for his daughter’s residence. 
Francesca was not slow in finding a reason*for 
this, and in conveying her opinion to Heins. Jler 
father had concluded that, as Mn^noek’s wife* 
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she woukl not w^nt any residence but bis ; and 
it would bav6 b^en a great piece of extrava- 
gance to leave k handsome house and furniture 
to thek care'of i^rvants, while the master was 
taking a foreign journey. Heins could not agi ee 
in tins interpretation ; but it was impossible to 
leave the lady and her^ duenna to take ca^3 of 
themselves in the 'midst of Amsterdam. He took 
them to the hcuse of his partner, in order to com- 
mend them to Gertrude’s care. Gertrude was at 
Saardam ; but her brother offered to send for 
her ; which proposal Seemed very agreeable to 
Visscher, who W|i8 smoking his pipe witli Van- 
d^put at the time of the entrance of the some- 
what forlorn party from Winkel. 

Heins was not slow in assenting, desiring, if 
he could be spared from business, to be the mes- 
senger to Saardam the v^ry next morning. In 
his own mind, he thought it but fair that, in re- 
turn for his enforced civility to lady whom he 
did not care for, he should be favoure^l with the 
charge of her whom* he was most anxious; lo 
please. Visschei^^ however, cresented the idea of 
any one assuming that which he called his odice ; 
and Vattdetg)ut supported him, by intimating-to 
his partner that his future brother-in-law was the 
pr<mr person to fetch his sister hom{;. 

Francesca tpok upop herself to say how fully 
Mr. Snoek approved, as she also dH, of the pro- 
posed connexion. It was but the day before that 
they had been agreeing on the absurdity of the 
prevalent opinion that M. Aymond would carry 
©rf Ihe priz^^ust because Gertrude had a parti- 
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cularly religious turn. Mr. Sioek had eagerly 
assented to her opinion that any oife who under- 
stood Gertrude might long ha^e seen that she 
was thinking of a very diflerent' person from the 
pastof. 

Heins was stung with rage and mortification 
on l^^aring this. If his attachment to Gertrude 
had been real, and worthy of he^, any disappoint- 
ment which he might now have testified would 
have been regarded with respect. As it was, the 
best thing he could do was to seize a pi^ie and 
surround himself withi dense a smoke as he 
could raise ; a smoke Which di^ove even Frai^ 
cesca from the apartment. ^ 

Tlie sense of this mortification was somewhat 
blunted by the occurrcnee of others. Visscher 
began a story of which Heins could not at first 
perceive the drift, abopt his return, once upon a 
lime, from a winter expedition to Kotterdam. He 
liad skaited fro^i Leyden to Rotterdam for the 
purpose of^skaiting back again; ^d when Ije 
returned, he found that the* world had not stood 
still during his absei^e ; but^tlpt tidings of Joss 
and gain, and of many kinds of change awaited 
hinv 

“ Just so,” he went on, “ our friend Heins 
has been ai^at himself, and setting the country 
afloat, and ^e comes back, taking for granted 
that all is as ]rt left it.’* 

“ And is it not?” a^ked Heins. “ What has 
happened ?” 

“ Only sueh a variation in the exchange wi^h 
England as will frighten you, if yott^e no wiser 
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tharv our Bank Bw-cctors. You should see tlicir 

emissaries peering about on *cliange ” 

Vanderput put a stop to this mode of exempli- 
ficaticn of the state of commerce. II e** would 
allow no disrespectful mention in his presence of 
the body of which lie was a member. It was tlie 
business of the reignii^ig burgomasters to g-scer- 
^ain daily the course of exchange : but they could 
see aninfch before their noses, as well as any bill 
broker on ’change, and left it to women and the 
Bupera*nnuated to tremble* at the sentence, that 
the exchange had turnedagainst Holland. 

' “ AYhat becomes of '^our profits now ?” said 
ijeins. “ Must we let them ke swallowed up 
by tl%e premium which I suppose bills on Eng- 
land now bear in the nfarket V* 

“ Only your extraordinary profits. You are 
not going to be rich so soon as you dreamed 
you Should be : but neither are you going to be 
impoverished.” 

. “ By tUf variation} in the exchange,” added 
Vanderput, gravely, “ If Mr. Snoek is to be 
impoverished, ithvi^l be by ^ther accidents.” 

Before Heins had time to ask tl/Jj meaning of 
this, Mr. Vissclier weflt on. 

“ You should see the bustle of the exporters 
on our quays. There are Toll and- Co., who so 
lately stood enviou8l5\watching the briskness of 
your doings, you remember, M/. Snoek ; their 
lime is now come. You amd your brethren im- 

E )rted at such a rate that you made bills on 
©gland scarce in the market. Toll and Co., 
of coiirge.sg^ such a premium on those which 
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tliey held, as to be able to slirjf off many more 
hinds of goods than they couhj have ventured 
upon while they had to part with th6^r bills at a 
discount. Tliey have been lading ship 'after 
shi]) ; *and you may now have time to see them 
clear out; for I conclude you will not go on to 
impoft as you have done (if lati^-** 

To be sure not/' said Vanderput. “ Oin 
profits on many articles are not su(?li as'to afford 
the premium on bills made necessary by the 
present scarcity. We m^st, for the pfesent, 
confine our business to* exporting only those ar- 
ticles which will afford the usual profits, after the 
premium is paid*" 

Heins sighed deeply at the prospect of his 
grand schemes remaining in abeyance at the 
very time that he fancied he should be making 
all Amsterdam stare at* the magnificence of his 
importations. The cool, sagacious Vanderput 
rebuked the sigh.^ 

“ You must have know^^,'' he raid, “ that 
things would take this turn. If it answered well 
to us to import largely whi4e *81118 were cheap, 
it must have answered in the same way to others ; 
andlhe extent to which importation was*conse- 
quently carried, must turn the balance, rendering 
it necessary* for us to pay our excess of debt 
either by sending metal gi^ney, or by bidding 
against one another for bills. You must be 
quite as certain that the balance will turn again 
when these busy exporters have brought dovfn 
bills to a discount in our exchange market." 

“ Hear, all ye rulers who tremyij^ pn your 
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thrones whep balance is not even!” crit'd 
Visscher. “ Al>J ye rulers, from the Keiser of 
the Russiasr. to the worshipful burgomasters of 
Amsterdam !” 

“ Neither the Keiser you speak of, ndr our 
burgomasters entertain the horror you suppose,” 
observed VanderpMt. “-Tliey leave it to ilie K^gis- 
lators of Great Britain, France, and Spain to 
dread that eitlier scale of a self-rectifying balance 
can kick the beam. They leave it to the children 
of tliefr nation to he particularly liappy when llie 
exports of their incrchanfs exceed the im]»orts ; 
— happy because they suppose the money owing 

the country to bo so much additional wealth ; 
►so inZich pure gainv The Russian Keiser knows 
too well the toil and outlay by which his sub- 
jects prepare their tallow and hides, to suppose 
that the money they fetch from abroad is more 
tlian 'an adequate exchange. He knows the 
wants of his people too well not to think that 
the commedities wh»oh are brought them from 
other countries are not worth more to them tiian 
any money thaf«eter was^coined. The reason 
Vhy he is anxious to improve the ’commerce of 
his empire is, that its iniiabitants may gather 
more and more wealth from abroad ; and he 
looks on exportation only as a means to import- 
ation, as the^desirablft * 

Heins was somewhat surpriseef at the confi- 
clence with which his partner spoke of the view^s 
of the mighty Keiser of a distant empire. Before 
lfe«had time to ask whence he derived his in- 
formatiqjt^^anderput gravel^r turned to liis me- 
lancholy partner, and told him that he wished, 
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from his heart, that notliing worfji betidecl Heins’s 
foi tunes than the iemporary s];|ckcning of his 
trade. It was a pity tliat he liad sc> trifled with 
liis pritalo funds as to indorse the bills drawn 
by Geysbuk, and Cats on each other. Slyk, 
as lie perceived, was gone ; Geysbuk had failed ; 
and fis lor Cats, — he had be<i^i made a mere 
tool. One or two careless indorsers, beside^ 
Jieins, liad become liable for th^ arrtounts of 
bills ; and the banks which had been taken into 
the circle, had also suiFeretJ; but the largest bills 
liad been indorsed first ^ Ileins, who must now 
suffer severely for his credulity and carelessness? 

Vanderput w<^s probably of opinion that evi^ 
tidings are most easily borne whep they come ali 
at once ; for he proceedeTl to say that as it was 
impossible for him, one of the head merchants 
of Amsterdam, to reirwiiii in connexion willi a 
man who would be presently known as having 
been made the dupe of a swindler, through Ids 
own spirit of speculation, tiie firm of J^anderput 
and Snoek must be dissolved at the earliest prac- 
ticable term. The wfint of c<#nfiflence, he added, 
of which Hdfns had been guilty in entering inW 
extensive scliemes without the slightest liint to 
tlie partner of his father, and the steady friend 
of his family, would have constituted a sufficient 
reason for dissolving partijership, if 4110 specula- 
tion had issueef in complete success. 

Heins began by making light of the matter* 
and proving how rich he sliould remain, even^f 
ali the claims of Slyk’s creditors were established 
jigainst him j but when it appeared yander- 
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put was far frortfe disputing his wealth, but only 
thought that it j did not affect the question, he 
became de^spcrate, and stormed more like an 
Italian than a Dutchman, as the travelled bill- 
broker declared. Wlien Heins perceived, how* 
ever, that his threats fell powerless on the imper- 
turbable VanderpA\t, he assumed a more imposing 
jnood, and dropped grand hints, as he left the 
apartmci'it(vViiichhe threatened never tore-entcr), 
of the mighty things that he would do when re- 
leased from the thralcjbom of a partnership which 
had never accorded with his commercial prin- 
^ciples any more than with his tastes. 


Chapter IX^ 

CLOSE OF A BRIEF STORY. 

GERTRUDrnhad long, ago told Christian that he 
must visit Saardam again, some day, and see 
Master Peter. ' Christian was as little disposed 
to forget Gertrude’s promises as GeHrude herself ; 
and hd repeatedly reminded her of this one. ’The 
invitation to Saardam was renewed with all ear- 
nestness, but Gertrude 1/vould now io longer an- 
swer for Master Pete|; being visible there. She 
would not say that he was gone ; but neither 
“would she engage that Christian should ever see 
Iftm again : and her reserve on the subject per- 
plexed her little friend. He found he must wait 
for lightjuiji^n the matter till he reached Saardam ; 
if that day should ever come. 
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That day came ; and the di::|oping, worn-but 
boy found himself, after much tcfil and many 
restings by the way, once nioie placed within 
view of his favourite prospect, with iflie bea^ns of 
the daclining sun glistering on the heaving sur- 
face of the sound, and the nearer dock-yards 
chequered with long shadows from the timber- 
stacks and half-built vessels, ft did not diminish 
the interest of the view that abowt a furlong oT 
the dyke came within its range, with its trains of 
passengers hastening t© and fro, and all thewbustle 
taking place upon it *vh?ch Luc and Roselyn 
thought much better ^orth attending to thar.^ 
the regular labours of the dock-yard. Christiaj^ 
cast an occasional glancQ that way whil^the 
cliildren were looking owt, the* afternoon aft~ 
the arrival of Gertrude and Christian from the 
north. The rest of tlje party had been settled 
some days ; but Christian and his nurs« had 
stopped to rest the abode of the good dame 
who had offered her hospitality, in case of the 
invalid passing her way. This old woman had 
infused a further spij^it of tljpnkfulness into the 
suffering bo)^ so that, though he felt himself 
declining daily, he grew more patient •as he 
had more need of patience. 

The pastoi was now sitting by his side, speak- 
ing little, {yid keeping li^s eye $xed on the 
gleaming sea.*^ * 

“ O, look, look cried Christian, pointing ia 
the direction of the road. “ One, two, four teaijis 
of dogs ! and the carts piled as high as they can 
bear. They must be going to the — O, How 
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tired I am!’’ he i, continued, languidly. Here 
I lie, while that stream of people passes on, on, 
on, — all busy,^' all expecting sometliing, and 
thinhjng odly of being as busy always/^ 

“ You are not the only one, Christian, that 
feels this,” said the pastor. “ Some who are as 
strong as the strongest of yon trallicker^ and 
pleasure-seekers'*'feel, like you, that the liand of 
Tjlod is upon. them, to fix them apart while the 
world passes on. It is not you alone, my boy.” 

“ 1 know whom you n>ean,” said Christian, in 
a low voice. “ Christ s^ood on the mount and 
-%on the shore, and saw ail the people going up to 
J-he feast.” 

‘^Jle did,” replied the pastor, speaking in a 
‘manner which convinood Christian that he had 
not met his friend’s thought. 

“ Would you have been busier in France ilian 
you are here,” he asked, “ if the French king had 
not sent you away ?” 

“ Perh^s 1 might ; but God appoints his ser- 
vants their* station ; 'and I am content. I am 
‘ content to be dhe^ minist^F of his grace, and 
abless him for lightening the heartsof others, lie 
will strengthen me to bear the burden of. my 
own.” 

After a moment’s thought on ilie^ peculiar sad 
ness of the pastor’s tpne, Christian^iaid his arm 
on his friend’s shouldeV, and whispered, 

“ I love Gertrude very ipuch too ; and I always 
thought 1 was so surprised when she told 

ipe ” 

Say uQjnore about it, my boy, Talk ratlier 
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of my country, or of my kindrcif, or of anytliftig 
else that 1 have lost.” 

“ I cannot talk at all,^’ said the boy, whose 
tears were fast flowing for the pastor, though it 
was scHne time since he had shed any for himself. 
He lay quietly listening to the pastor’s consola- 
tions, #lill his mother appeared to say that Master 
Peter had come to sec him. Sue was evidently 
wishing to tell something more, if Master Peter 
had not followed at her heels. The pastor has- 
tened to disengage himself from Christian, that 
he might rise and maiie S, profound obeisance. 
Christian, who had nevet seen his friend ofl’er so 
low a reverence^ especially to a carpenter in hi| 
workman’s dress, laughed alpud. Mrs. Sn oek , 
much alarmed at this ill-t«ned mirth, uttered at 
once what she had been wanting to say ; — that 
Master Peter was a %ery difterent Peter from 
what they had imagined, — no other than the 
Keiser of all the»Russias. 

While CJiristian looked^ wistfully Peter.’s 
face to learn if this was true, the Emperor lifted 
him gently from his «ouch, aj;ic^*held him in his 
arms as he kad done on the first day of their 
acquaintance, assuring hitn that, as he would not 
allow his fellow-workmen to treat him differently 
now that thej^ knew who he was, he should be very 
sorry if Clnystian grew afl^id of Ijim. As he 
spoke, he looked with a smile towards the oppo- 
site side of the room, where Luc had backed into 
a corner, and Roselyn was peeping from behind 
her mother’s ample skirt. 

“ Luc looks afraid of you,‘^ said. Christian ; 

n’2 
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“ a:nd I migJit afraid, if I were Luc. But, 
sir, I am just gomg where a great Keiser is no 
more than a pastor ; and I dare say not so much. 
If I ?ee yoA there very soon, you will not be a 
Keiser, and I shall be no more afraid of you 
than when you were only Master Peter.’* 

“ Very soon, Christian ? I hope wc sha,U not 
meet there very Soon.” 

' “ O, yes >• ask the pastor,” said the boy, 
eagerly. “ He will tell you that I am going 
very, very soon.” 

Tliis tlie pastor unhesitatingly confirmed ; but 
^dded that the Keiser bttd, he trusted, a long 
yi^ork to achieve before he was called into the 
presence of the King of Kings. 

■ “ O, yes,” sa*^d Christian, “ how busy you are 
all going to be ; and you, Master Peter, the bu- 
siest of all. You are learning to build fleets 
and oities ; — at least, I heard them say so about 
the Keiser ; — and you are gettjng wise men to 
teach you all tliat they know ; while I am going 
to a place where thei'e is no device nor know- 
ledge.” , 

r- The pastor suggested that this probably ap- 
plied oisly to the place where his body would be 
laid. This hint sufficed to excite the boy to pour 
out upon the Emperor a torrent perplexing 
questions about what, be thought wpuld become 
of the spirit. The readiest answer was, -^( what 
was true enough,) — that ^Christian was com- 
pletely exhausted, and must not talk any more 
at present. Peter would come in at the end of 
his day’s wprk, and tell him about the fleet he 
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intended to build, to ride in tli^ harbour of his 
new city. Meanwliile, he desired Christian not 
to think he was going to die so’Very soon. It 
was notat all likely, lie would sender his,bc?t 
physician from Russia, and tell him to restore 
Christian, so that the boy should visit him in his 
ncwci^pital, some time or other, when the cough 
should be gone, and the rnystcnous pain cured, 
and life a very different thing to Christian from 
what he had ever felt it yet. 

The upright pastor could not silently let. pass 
any observations of tlrie rfkture. He reminded 
the Keiser that, though •placed by the hand of 
God in a positio® of absolute dominion over inul-s 
titudes of men, — over their lives and worldly JoL 
— he was no more the Lord of Life, in a higlS 
sense, than the meanest of his serfs. It was not 
for him to say that the bowl should not be broken, 
or the silver cord loosed, when neither was given 
into his hand. 

-The miseijief, — or what the pastor consideretjl 
mischief, — was however done. After Teeter had 
left the apartment, CJiristian ,eyrployed himself 
ill speaking wfcen he could, and musing when he 
could not speak, on what he should see, and 
hear, and learn, and do, if he recovered enough 
to visit the n^vv capital of all the Russias. He 
gave notice, trom time to tyne, tliat, he did not 
at all expect that this wWd ever happen ; it 
was unlikely that his pain should ever go away 
entirely, and that Peter should remember him 
when he should be the great Keiser again. Yet| 
as his strength ebbed away, minute l\y minute, 
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Ins^convictions t«:at he was not going to die jnst 
yet grew more yigorous. Observing him unable 
to finish sgrnetliing he wished to say, his mother 
feared that his pain was coming. 

“ No, I do not tliink it will come. No ! no 
pain — ” Yet his face expressed terror of an 
approaching parcjxysm. 

“I wish tlie Keiser had not come, or had not 
spoken presumptuously, as the [mtentates of tliis 
world do ever,” said Gertrude, more moved to 
displeasure than \^as cCmmon to her gentle 
nature. 

“The Keiser wishcs^^it too,” said Peter, who 
^ ad entered the room softly, and- saw at a glance 
Christian’s short day of life was likely to 
close nearly as soon at his own day's work, at 
the end of which he liad promised to entertain the 
boy witli stories that could have no charm for a 
dyin^ ear. “ My poor boy, 1 deceived you. I 
have tainted your dying hours. Can you forgive 
me 

Christian's now rigid countenance relaxed into 
the radiant smhV '.which betokened his highest 
mood of faitli. The movement, whether of body 
or spifit, summoned his pain ; but its very first 
touch released him. He left the greatest of this 
world’s potentates treasuring up thr> forgiveness 
of a feeble 4 *hild, an^d^. wondering, as at a new 
thought, that one who had powef 6ver millions 
6f lives should have no more interest than others' 
vrith the supreme Lord of Life, 



^Summary of Principles illuslraied in this 
Volume, 

Nations exoJian^e commodities, as individuals do, for 
mutual accommodation ; each inipai^ng of its superfluity 
to ohtaiii tliiit in wliich it is deficient. ^ • 

Tlie imparting is therefore only a means of ohtaining. 
Exportation is the means of obtaining importation, — 
the end for wliich the traffic is instituted. 

The importation of m^ne^ into a country where 
money is deflcient is desiiahle on the same principle 
wliich renders desirable the supply of any deficient com- 
modity. 

The importation of money into a country where 
is not deficient is no more desirable tldan it is to create 
an excess of any other commodity. 

Tliat money is tlie commodity most generally bought 
and sold is no reason foj its being a more desirable 
article of importation than commodities which lire as 
much wanted in th^ country which imports it. 

.That money is the aimmodity most generally bought 
and sold is a Reason for its beSig the coml!fodity fixed 
upon for measuring the relative amounts of other articles 
of national interchange. 

Money bearing different denominations in the dlfferenti 
trading countries, a computation of the relative values 
of these denominations was made in the infancy of com- 
merce, and the result expressed in terms which are 
retained through all changes in the value of these deno- 
minations. • 

The term by \thich in each 'country the original equal 
proportion was expressed is adopted as the fixed poiu^ 
of measurement called tfie par of exchange; and any 
variation in the relative amount of the total monly 
debts of trading nations is called a variation from par. . 

This vai’iatioii is of two kinds, nominal apd real. 
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The nominal variation from par is caused hy an alter- 
ation in the vaIu^»of the cnrrency of any country, which, 
of course, destroys the relative proportion of its denoini- 
natiojis to the denominations of the curmicy of otlier 
countries lint it does not affect the amount of commo- 
dities exchan^^ed. 

The real variation from par takes place when any two 
countries import respectively more money and, less of 
other commodities, ''or less money and more of otlier com- 
modities. 

This kind of variation is sure to correct itself, since 
the country which receives the larf^er proportion of 
raonef will return it for otlier commodities when it 
becomes a superfluity; mid the country which receives 
the smaller proportion of n-oney will gladly import more 
as it becomes defleient. 

* The real variation from par can nei^er therefore exceed 
jj/!>”*tain limit. 

This limit is determine! by the cost of substituting for 
each other metal money and one of its representatives, — 
viz., that species of paper currency which is called Bills 
of Exchange. 

When this representative becomes scarce in proportion 
to commodities, and thereby moviUS up to a‘ higher 
value than the represented metal money, with the cost 
of transmIsMon added;' metal money is tlansmitted as a 
substitute for Bills of Exchange, and the course of Ex- 
change is reverseh^'irrdrestored’to par. 

Even the range of variation above described is much 
contracted by the operations of dealers in bills of exchange, 
who equalize their value by transmitting those of all 
countries from })laces where they are abundant to places 
where they are scarce, 

A self'balajicing poiyer being thus ijiherent in the 
entire system of commeriiial exchange^ all apprehensions 
about the results of its unimpeded operation are absurd. 
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PART I. 


Chapter 1. 

TAKING AN ORDER. 

Mr. Culver, khe siik-iiianiifacturer, arrived 
home later than the usual diiv'icr hour, one %rk 
winter day. He had bften attending a meet- 
ing at the Mansion-house, held on the behalf of 
the Spital fields vveavcrs^f whose deplorable distress 
in the middle of the season caused fearful *anti- 
cipations of whatitheir condition might be before 
a* warmer |eason and a l^risker statj^ oj^trade 
should arrive. Mr. Culvers thoughts were oc- 
cupied, during his siow and*safi walk from the 
Mansion-house to his abode in the neighbourhooc^ 
of Devonshire-square, by doubts wlielher*a time 
of activity would ever arrive j or, if it did, how 
long it vvoiyd last. Year after year, since he 
had entered tbusiness, hac^ he been flattered with 
hopes that permanent prosperity wouUr come ; 
that the ladies of England would continue to 
prize silk fabrics as the most beautiful material ff)r 
dress ; and would grow conscientious enough k) 
refuse smuggled goods, when every .coiipeivable 
17 B 
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variety could be bad from the looms of tlieir own 
country. Tiiese had been Mr. Culver’s hopes 
till of late., Now he began almost to despair, 
and to acknowledge himself tired out ‘ by the 
ahernate perverseness of customers and work- 
men. As soon as a new fashion was faiily esta- 
blished, and orders abounded, there was st rc to 
follow a strike among the men for wages ; they 
invariably urging tliat a protected manuhicture 
must be able to yield good wages, to the o])e- 
raliveA employed in it. * As soon as tljcir de- 
mands were yielded toCand the price of goods 
therefore enhanced, the market was deluged with 
-^tmuggled silks ; and while traflie was busy in 
the- shops, the pianufacturer was left to sigh over 
his ruinous stock wheri the fashion of the season 
had passed away. Being thus tlie sport, as he 
said, of tliree parties, — the encroaching weavers, 
the capricious public, and tiie smuggling shop- 
keepers, — the manufacturer declared that he stood 
no ck?n(»jj{ prospep’ty, however ready the taxed 
millions of his countrymen might be to tell him 
that they were' made to buffer that he might 
“flourish, and that he had no right to complain 
while so many paid for the protection granted to 
his manufacture. Mr. Culver found it difficult to 
be grateful for the vaunted protect’ on which did 
him mo good; and wpa!| strongly disposed to re- 
sign tlVe favour and his business ^together. He 
wished he bad done it ten ‘■years before, when he 
might have withdrawn from the manufacture a 
richer man than now. At present, all themanu- 
facture<^ of the kingdom were in so depressed a 
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state that there was little encouftige^fient to invest 
his remaining capital in any other concern ; and 
it would, if unemployed, barely suijice for the 
maintenance of his family — his motherless )^ung 
family^ — whose interests depended on himself 
alone. His chief doubt about leaving off business 
immcRliately arose from sometiyng that he had 
heard at the Mansion-house this day, in confirm^ 
ation of rumours previously afloat, — that it was 
the intention of government to introduce some 
important changes into'tlu^ silk-trade, — totiutho- 
rize a restricted importatipn of foreign silks. The 
rumour had created a prodigious outcry at the 
meeting, and csfUsed such a contest between cei*^« 
tain shopkeepers and manufacturers, such a split- 
ting into two parties, as*made it seem probable 
that the interests of the starving weavers — the 
objects of the meetingii — would be forgotten be- 
tween them. Mr. Culver was one who wished 
for the removal o# the existing prohibition, seeing 
and feeling ms he did that nothing coubJUbeyi^orse 
than the present state of the trade in England, 
and believing that tl!e rage •M foreign fabrics 
might subside when they could be easily had,* 
andThat it must be a good thing to try^ a new 
footing for a manufacture which was at pre- 
sent carried ton to the injury of all the parties 
concerned. he contin^tjd to manufacture, it 
would be with the hope of this change; but be 
ended with a doubt whether he ought to play the 
speculator much longer, and wliether there wSs 
not something in the nature of the business whioii 
would for ever prevent its being in a pfern^nently 
flourishing state. b 2 
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When he [ippioachecl his own liouse, he saw 
his girls looking over the blind, as if waiting for 
him ; and, fn the background, nurse’s high cap, 
always while, as if by miracle, considering the 
locality. , ' 

“ 0, papa!*’ cried Charlotte, “ we thought 
you never would ^^^ave come.” »*' 

, I dare say dinner will be overdone, my dear ; 
but never mind. If cook is not vexed, I shall not 
care.” 

“ Bnt the Bremes! footboy has brought a 
note for you ; and he has called twice since for 
an answer ; and he was obliged to go home with- 
i^ut one, after all.” 

Such an ugly footboy, papa !” observed Lucy. 
Nurse says that when they set up a footboy, 
they might as well have got one that had not a 
snub nose juk like his master’s.” 

“ And such a ridiculous livery, papa ! It is so 
odd to see such a little fellow with knee-breeches, 
and ^iith^uttons on his big coat as darge as my 

doll’s saucers ! Nurse says ” 

“ Hold your 'i«ngue, myilear. I want to read 
•this note; and when we go to dinner, I have 
something to talk to you about that signifies 
more than Mr. Breme’s footboy’s coat-buttons.’* 
While the note was being ready nurse, who 
was a privileged persop, did not leave the room, 
but muttered her wonder where the change came 
from that made shopkeepers now so different 
ffom what shopkeepers used to be. She remem- 
bered the time when the Bremes would no more 
have thpug^U of having a footboy than of living 
in the king’s palace. And if shopkeepers’ chil- 
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dren learned to dance in her Jjoung days, they 
were satisfied with plain white froclis, instead of 
flaunting in silks and gauze ribbons, like the 
Miss liremes. There lay the secret, ho\%ever. 
It was^of the silks that all the rest came. Every 
body knew that the Bremes lived by breaking 
the l^ws •; — that old Breme’s shop in town, and 
his son’s at Brighton, were Tfull of unlawful 
goods. 

And so they will be, nurse,” said her master, 
“ as long as* the grcat.folks at court, and ^11 the 
fine ladies who irnitatevthfem, buy French goods 
as fast as they can be sFiSuggled. — Charlotte, see 
if dinner is comjng. I am in a hurry. I have tjj 
go out again directly.” 

“ O, papa!’^ said Lucy, fhougbt you had 
something very particular to tell us; and now 
you say you are going out directly.” 

“ It must do when 1 come back to-night, or 
in the morning. Jt is nothing very entertaining; 
but almost anything is better worth tel ling^ than 
all the faults you have to* find with*^wlJat the 
Bremes say and do. ^ How can* it possibly sig- 
nify to you %nd me whether tlieir footboy has 
snuj) nose or a sharp one 

“ N(?, but, papa, it is such a very wicked 
thing of M:. Breme to smuggle half the things 
in his shop, when the poor ^wea vers ^close by are 

starving, and •he knows It. Nurse says O, 

here is the boil^id beef! but I can go on telling 
you while you are helping the others. Nurse 
gays ” 

“ Nurse/' said Mr. Culver, “ it igf a pity you 

b3 ^ 
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slio^ild stay to e^t the child’s food. Charlotte 
will atteiid 10*^1101.” 

Nurse unwillingly withdrew. Perhaps she 
woul(j[ have attempted to stand her ground, if 
she had known what her master was jd^nning 
against licr. He was at this moment thinking 
that he must, by some means, put a stop to all 
this gossip about -their neighbours ; gossip which, 
in the case of the Bremes, was strongly tinctured 
with the malice which it was once thought nurse 
Nicho\a 8 could not bear towards any human being. 
It would be difficult, be ^ared, to separate nurse 
.in any degree from those whom she would always 
consider her charge, even if she should live to 
^e them all grown up; but her influence must 
be lessened, if be did n,ot mean the girls to grow 
up the greatest gossips in the neighbourhood. 
He thouglit.that the return of their brothers from 
schocil in the approachingliolydays (brothers both 
older than Cliarlotte, the eldest girl) would afford 
a good opportunity for breaking the habit of 
ndrstf^’bof!^ in the jJarlour all day Mong during 
his absence. Hp now began the change by send- 
ing her away .,b€fdre dinner, instead of imme- 

Siately^after. ^ 

“ ()ld Short has been telling nurse,” continued 
Lucy, — “ you know old Short, papa,,?” 

“ My dear, he used to weave fdr me before 

you were bofn.” ‘ ^ 

^ “ Well ; old Short tells nurse that there is not 
ajoom at work in all Crispm -street, nor has been 
all this month, while silk pelisses are more the 
fashion than ever they were. The Bremes had 
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such beautiful pelisses last Sj/nclay at chu?ch ! 
You saw them, papa V * 

“ Not I, my dear. I do not go to church to 
look at people's pelisses.” 

“ Q, well! they are made Paris fashion; and 
of French silk too. Your silks are not good 


enot^h for such high and mighty young ladies, 
nurse says.” * 


“ There will soon be an end of that,” observeld 


Charlotte, who attributed her father's gravity to 
the fact ot hi*s manufacture being slighted, There 
will soon be an end of fill •that ; and nurse's son 


is going to help to put Jn end to it.” 

“ Yes, pa[)a^” cried Lucy. “ Only thinly! 
He is going into the Pretence Service.” 

“ La, Lucy! you me%n the Preventive Ser- 
vice,” cried Charlotte. 

“ To prevent prohibited goods being brought 
on shore ; to prevent sfhugglers* boats from .land- 
ing. Now you will understand, Lucy, what the 
Preventive Service means. So Nicholas is to be 


one of the*Coast Guard!* I supposdTTtlRe ’is 
pleased.” 

“ I hardly know,” repliecf Clmrlotte. “ He; 
says it is very hard service^ in these lim^; and 
I believe she thinks her son fit to be an admiral. 


He has to ^^ard the Sussex coast ; and nurse 
says there £e more smugglers there than any 
where.” 


Lucy was of opinion that he should have somev- 
body to help him. He could hardly manage, she 
thought, to prevent boats landing, if several chose 
to come together. He must be a very brave 
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man iDdeed, she ’’thought, to judge by what had 
been given him to do. No wonder nurse was 
proud of him! Nicholas sank much in her csti- 
matian when she heard that he was not ai*one to 
guard the whole Sussex coast, but had. com- 
panions within sight by day, and witliin hail by 
night. ^ 

“ But do they all earn wages, like Nicholas 
inquired Lucy. “ They pay him wages, besides 
letting him have his pension still, that was given 
him for being wounded in a battle. I wish old 
Short, and some of thd* oVher poor people he was 
■ telling nurse about, coilld be made guards too. 
^ut who pays them?’* , 

“ Who do you think pays them ? Try and 
find out." 

Charlotte thought that her father and the other 
manufacturers were the most likely people to pay 
for the prevention of smuggling, especially as 
some shopkeepers and the publip had no objection 
to smugg li ng. But when she remembered how 
ttiany guards there must be, if they were in sight 
of one another all along tlif coast where smug- 
,gling went on, she began to think that it must be 
an expense which would be hardly worth the ma- 
nufacturers* while. Lucy supposed that if each 
manufacturer kept one, it might fcte easily ma- 
naged. She asked yvhich would cpst most, — a 
Preventive servant or d footboy ? ' 

< “ You think, I suppose,” said her father, ** that 
a« the Preventive men do not prevent smuggling, 
a/ter all, we might as well have a footboy, and 
be as grand as the Bremes- But, do you knpw, 
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Lucy, I think the Bremes wuld have much 
more reason to laugh at us then, than you have 
now for ridiculing them. I believe Mr. Breme 
is growing rich ; and he must know very’well 
that I ’am growing poor.*’ 

Charlotte asked again about the Coast Guard. 
She Would have been pleased jVjst now to learn 
that her father had any kind of man-servant ip 
his pay, besides those in the warehouse of whom 
she knew already. When, however, she was told 
the annual expense of* keeping a guard jfgainst 
smugglers on the coast *ijnd at sea, she believed 
that the cost was beyond the means of all the « 
manufacturers together that she had ever heard of.-» 
It was above four hundred thousand pounds a- 
year, — a sum of which she could as little realize 
the idea as of so many millions. 

“ Yes, my dear,” saki her father, “ four hun- 
dred thousand pounds are paid every year i^xnot 
preventing smuggling ; for we see that smug- 
gling still gipes on.” ^ 

“ How can it be asked Lucy. “ Do the men 
go to sleep, 80 that nhey do* ndt see the boats 
coming ? are they lazy ? or are they cow^ 
ardly ? I do not think there will be aify more 
smuggling in Sussex, now that Nicholas is 
there.** 

Her father laughed, an^*told her* it would re- 
quire a much greater man than Nicholas to put a 
stop to smuggling in Sussex; and that if the 
Coast Guard could keep their eyes wide open Ml 
the twenty-four hours round, and were as active 
as race- horses, and as brave as lionsr, thipy could 
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not prevent emu Ogling*, as long as people liked 
French goods better than English ; and that such 
would be people’s taste as long as French goods 
wereno be had better for the same mon'^y than 
any that were made in England. 

Why the English should be so foolish as to 
make their fabric^ less good and less cheap* than 
the French, Mr. Culver could not now stay to 
explain. He despatched his cheese, tossed off 
his port, recommended the girls to learn as much 
as they pleased from purse about the Preventive 
Service, and as little they could about the 
Bfemes’ misdeeds, and was off, to see the very 
<fian against whom nurse’s eloquVjnt tongue had 
been employed., - 

Mr. Breme appeared to have something of 
consequence to display to Mr. Culver, as he 
turned on the gas in his back-room to an unusual 
brighWss when his friend eh tered. (They still 
called themselves friends, though provocations 
were«fci^*lip arising in* matters of business which 
impaired their good will, and threatened to sub- 
stitute downright;* enmity fof it in time.) 

“ Here, my dear sir,” said Brem^ ; “ just look 

— but I wish you had come bjr daylight : you 
can’t conceive the lustre by daylight just look 
at this piece of goods, and tell me ♦ if you ever 
manufactured anytliing, like it.*’ , * 

Mr. Culver unrolled one end of the piece of 
silk, ran his finger-tips over the surface, furled 
and unfurled its breadth, contemplated its pat- 
tern, and acknowledged that it was a very supe- 
lior fabric Indeed, He had hardly ever Seen 
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such an one from tlie Lyons lioins, and lie was 
sure neither Macclesfield nor Spitalfields had 
produced it. 

“ Gifu Spitalfields produce such an one, crone 
neafly*resembling it?” asked Brenie. “ That is 
the question I wanted to ask you, my dear sir. 
Bring me a specimen which ^ shall pass for 
French, and you shall have a larger order than 
iias left this liouse for a twelvemonth past ; — 
provided alvv^iys that you can furnish it without 
delay.” 

There need be no djlay, Culver answered ; 
for there were more looms unemployed in Spi- 
talfielcls than co"ukl be set to work by any order- 
tliat a single house could give. *,Bqt the inferiority 
of the British manufacturd was the impediment ; 
—an inferiority which seemed almost hopeless. 
There was not a cliild oji ten years old, dressing 
her doll in her mamma’s odds and ends of 'silk, 
that could not toll French from English at a 
glance. Ay ; put her into a dark rrfiiBp*and 
she would know the difference by the feel. 

“You sliould get” rid of inferiority, my 
dear sir,” sakf>Breme, with an encouraging smile, ^ 
“ and then we shall be most happy to deaFexclu- 
sively with you. We prefer dealing with neigh- 
bours, cmtem paribus, I assure you. You 
should get rid of lliis inferiority, and then ” 

“ Get rid of it ! I should like to know how, 
while our weavers insist on the wages which the^ 
fancy can hi spared from a protected trade, ana 
will not believe that their prosperity has anything 
to do with the quality of their work. •As Jong a» 
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th6y fifcucy tljeir '.manufacture by law established, 
they will take no pains to improve it. There is 
no stimulus to improvement like fair competi- 
tiODf’^ 

“ Well ! your men’s wages M^ill soon be no 
longer by law established ; that will be one step 
gained. You \yjU then compete with Maccles- 
field and Paisley, which you could not do while 
your Spitalfields Act was in force. Bestir your- 
selves, I advise you, or the foreignergi will cut you 
out in every way.” 

“ I shall bestir mysetf to get our protection 
removed,” observed tulver. “ This is our 
only hope : but in this endeaw)ur you will not 
join me, Breme. . Contraband goods have too 
many charms ibr youi customers, and bring too 
much profit to you, to allow you to wish that the 
trade should be open. Beware, however, that 
yoir are not caught some day.” 

Breme begged to be trust€<l to take care of 
hinq fi^l]^ As to his fondness for a ,^tock of con- 
trabanogoods, he would just mention, in con- 
fidence, a circumt^tance vwiliich would prove liis 
disposition to encourage the Iiome« manufacture. 

“ When I w’as last in Paris,” said he,, “ a ma- 
nufacturer there offered to supply me with any 
quantity of silk goods, to be deposif^d in any part 
of London Ahat I meght point out, tupon the pay- 
ment of an insurance of ten per cent. This 
tempting offer I declined, ^sir.” 

* “ Because you knew you could as easily get 
the goods without paying the insurance. Very 
meritqjious, indeed, Mr. Breme! However, I 
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am not one to talk about the pjtric^tism, and* the 
loyalty, and all that, involved in the case : for I 
hold the frequent and unpunished breach of a law 
to be insufficient proof that the law is a bacione ; 
and that the true social duty in such transactions 
is to buy where things are cheapest, and sell 
whe^ they are dearest ; thus relieving those 
who want to sell, and accommodatiiTg those who 
wish to buy. I am not going to quarrel wifli 
you, sir, for buying your silks abroad, if you will 
only jsin hands in getting your neighbours freed 
for a fair competition \wtlf France.’* 

“Very liberal, indeed, my dear sir! Very, 
handsome, indeed ! It will give me great ple%^ 
sure if you can accept the order which I have just 
giveq you a hint of. the w’ay, were you at 
the last India sale ?” 

Of course.” 

“How did the bandanas go ?” 

“ You probably know as well as I. I am no 
‘exporter of^bandanas.” 

“ Do you mean to it^sinuate that I am : Re- 
tail dealers have sogiething ^e^sre to do, I assure 
you.” 

“ O yes ; — to sell them when they come back 
again. ‘Rut you must know how they are dis- 
posed of at t^ie India House, and howmuchit costs 
to carry theiji over to Gueyisey, an^ bring them 
in jigain, in sfite of the Pretence Service (as my 
little girl calls it) , before you can tell whether to 
sell then^ at seven or eight shillings apiece in 
your back shop.” 

“ Upon my word* sir, you are very w^e,” said 
Breme, laughing. c 
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*' One learns ench wisdom at a cost/^ re- 
plied Culver. “ Let me sec. Abou4; 1,000,000 
bandanas liave been sold at the India House this 
year, at four sliillings apiece. Of these, full 
800,000 come back to be sold at seven or eight 
shillings each ; so that the users of bandanas pay 
a bounty of 800,0^0 times three j^iillings %-year 
to speculators and smugglers, baizes tlieir share 
oY the expense of the Blockade and Coast Guard 
which is employed to prevent their getting their 
handkerchiefs. It is a beautiful system, truly !** 

“ Let it work quidtly-, till those concerned 
begin to see into it,” replied Breme. “ You 
,/?ught not to complain, you know It is all done 
to protect your craff.^' 

“ If government would please to protect the 
consumers* money,” observed Culver, “ they 
would have more to spend on the produce of my 
loorrrs. All I ask is that the people’s purses may 
be protected, and we manufacti^;rers left to lake 
career (mpelves. Government has ^een so long 
killing us with kindness that I doubt whether we 
shall ever get ovgrjt. However, cut me a pat- 
tern of your silk, and I will consuls with my cle- 
verest workman, and let you know what we can 
do.” 

“ Certainly : — that is, — I am surt^ I may trust 
your honour/’ ^ ^ 

“ My interest, if ndSt my honour. You must 
know very well that our books are not so full of 
orders just now as to make us willing to throw a 
chance one into other hands.” 

“ Tr|{e, irue ! But a rival 
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Win not interfere with yo\J wljile you agree 
to fair terms. I will be ofi* to my factotum, as 
1 call him, in my business matters, I hope Mrs. 
Breme«is well, and the young ladies ?” 

“ '5he children are well enough ; but my wife 
has not got over the autumn fogs yet. She 
would not be persuaded to leave Brighton till the 
royal party had removed ; and nie consequence is 
just what I expected. Her chest is so delicate 
that I doub^ whether she will get across the doors 
this winter. It is really a very animated, .an ex- 
tremely fascinating sc»ne* you know, when the 
royal household are at Ifand. Your young folks , 
are flourishing^ I hope ?” 

Quite so. Good evening. My best re- 
spects to your lady.” • 

“ Good evening. O, Mr. Culver, just one 
thing more ! You sajd something about your 
stock. Have you a good assortment that one 
might select a few pieces from, — of grave colours, 

- — at mode^te prices ?’* 

“ O yes. Will you come and see?*' ' 

“ I think I will,” implied Bjrense, looking round 
for his hat. And a good many blacks ?” 

“ Of course ; but you had better view them 
by daylight. You are not thinking of choosing 
colours to-i^Jight ?’* 

“ Certairdy; but I can^ examine your prices, 
and bring home a piece iv two of blacks. Here, 
Smith ! Send Johnson after me directly to Mr. 
Culver's warehouse with his bag. As to these 
bandanas, Mr. Culver—” 

Culver turned quick round upon ]tim_with the 
question, c 2 ‘ 
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‘^Is the Kpg ^lead 

Lord bless my soul, what an idea 1 His 
Majesty dead ! No, not that I have heard ; nor 
evendll, lor anything I know.” 

Mr. Culver was not quite satisfied ; so remark- 
able was Breme’s method of inquiring after his 
stock of blacks — the tail of their conversMion, 
and yet with an evident design of immediately 
possessing himself of some pieces. lie was not 
altogether mistaken. Breme had received pri- 
vate intelligence of the inevitable occurrence of a 
slight general mournings* and was anxious to 
have his assortment of biack silks ready at once, 
^j}pd the fabric in imitation of his French pattern 
prepared against the expiration of the short 
mourning. w. <- 

Culver was enough on his guard to avoid sell- 
ing any of his stock quite so low as he might 
have done if no suspicion had crossed him. When 
the transaction was concluded, he stepped into 
Crisgin-street, to consult the best skilled of his 
workmfft on the matter of the new order. 


Chapter II. 

GIVING AN ORDEp. 

Mr. CunvER was not unaccustomed to visit his 
work-people in their abodes, and knew very well 
what sights to expect on opening the door ; but 
he* had nevq;r chanced to look in upon any one 
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of them on an evening of *Jantiary, — a dull 
month for trade, and almost the dreariest as to 
weathej*. He did not anticipate much that was 
cornfcirtless in the aspect of Cooper’s abode* for 
Cooper was so good a workman as to _^be always 
employed wiiile any business at all was doing. 
His wife was a more tidy Hody than many 
weavers are blessed with ; and her baby was far 
from resembling the miserable little creatures 
who may he seen ip any street in London, 
with peaked chins, blue; Iifi)s, and red noses, their 
ribs bent in with uncouth nursing, and legs bowed 
from having been made untimely to bear the' 
weight of the svvollen body, Mrs. Cooper’s bab'^ 
smiled a smile that was ppt gha«tly, and danced 
in its father’s arms when lie had time to play 
with it, instead of wearing his heart with its cries 
when he should be sl(?eping the sleep whi^h fol- 
lows a day of hard labour. 

Knowing all this, Mr. Culver was rather sur- 
prised by flie first view eff Cooper’s w^jcifcnent 
this night. Its atmospher,^ was^apparently made 
up of the rejpains of the orafig^ fog of the morn- 
ing, the smoke from the chimney whicji coulfl 
not make its way into the upper air, that which 
proceeded from the pipe of the old map who 
cowered oVer the dull fire, and that which curled 
magnificently from the dip/^ed candles on either 
side the loom ; — which candles seemed to yield 
one- tenth pan light,* and the rest to be made up 
of yellow tallow, wick growing into perpetual 
cauliflowers, and smoke. The loom was goiftg, 
with its eternal smack and tick, serving, in co- 

c 3 
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operation wit»i tLe gap under the door, for as 
admirable a ventilator as could have been wished 
for on the hottest day in August. Mrs. Cooper 
was aischarging many ofllces in lier own person ; 
being engaged now in snuffing tbe rapidly- 
wasting candles, now in giving a fresh impulse to 
the rocking cradlt, but chiefly in tying the tllVeads 
af her husband’s work, while he was intent, with 
foot, hands, and eye, on the complicated opera- 
tions of his craft. 

It seemed a somevvl^at unequal division of la- 
bour that these two shovjd have so many tasks 
upon their hands, while a third was sitting lazily 
‘bmoking by the fire, who might as well have 
been tending tlie baby. But old Short had an- 
other occupation, wliich was vastly important in 
his own eyes, although it would sometimes have 
been gladly dispensed with by everybody about 
him.* Old Short was always grumbling. This 
being an avocation that he had “ever found time 
for busiest days, it was not to 6c supposed 
that he would neglect it now that he had nothing 
else to do ; and ' accordingly his voice of com- 
plaint arose in all the intervals of Cooper’s loom 
music, and formed a perpetual accompaniment to 
its softer sounds. 

It was matter of some surprise to Mr. Culver, 
who believed tliat Cqpper and his wife were 
justified in living comfortably if they chose, that 
tlfey should continue to give a place at their fire- 
side to a cross old man, to whom they were bound 
neither by relationship nor friendship. On the 
present occasion, his first remark, offered in an 
under-tone, was, 
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“ So you have the old gcnilenian with you 
still ! lie docs not grow more pleased with the 
times, J suppose?’^ 

Cooler winked, and his wife smiled. 

“ Have you any expectations from him ? Or 
what can induce you to give liim house-room ? 
He if very well able to take cajre of himself, as 
far as I see.” , 

• “ Very well, indeed, sir. He is as capable, as 
to his work, -as ever, when he gets any : and it is 
trying sometimes to hear Ijim talk ; but hft is not 
the only person to feel fjje hardship of the times, 
sir ; and one must put up with a fault or two, for 
the sake of having a respectable lodger,*^ 

“ He pays us fairly the little, we ask for his 
share of our fire and ouf meals,” observed the 
wife ; “ and we are getting used to that tone of 
his by degrees ; — except, indeed, the baby. One 
would think baby knew what Short was tEflking 
about by its fidgeting and crying when he begins 
on a fresh %omplaint.” 

Short was all this time listening tohiniself too 
intently to be aware»what was, Said on the other 
side of the r^om. He missed Mr. Culver’s ex« 
pression of concern at Cooper’s being obliged to 
add to his resources by having a boarder, but 
was roused i by the exhibition of the pattern of 
French silk.* ^ He felt tog jnuch contempt for it, 
however, to look closely at it, when he heard 
what it was. He supposed it was one of the 
new-fangled fashions people had taken to since 
the Spitaifields weavers had had their just wages 
held back from them. He had said wl^t v^^ld 
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happen vvheii his brother weavers consented to 
take less wages tlmn the Act gave them. The 

manufacture deserved to go down 

“1 am quite of your opinion/’ observed Mr. 
Culver. “ We deserve to go down if we do 
not mend our methods. Look lit the lustre of 
this pattern, and* only feel its substance. We 
deserve not to prosper if we do not improve oUr 
fabrics, with such an example as this before us 
of trhat may be done.*’ 

Leave the French4o mind their own mat- 
ters,** replied the old “ and let the English 
' Wear What is English, as they should.” 

“ You will find that rather difficult to manage, 
ftiend, if they like the French fabric bettet." 

** Never tell me, sir ! It is a fancy, and a 
Wicked fancy, that of liking Ftench goods. 
Why, for Wear, there is nothing like our brocades, 
that there Was such a demand for when I was 
yotmg. There was variety endugh,'too, in all 
conswarce. There V.as the double'*^ and treble 

Striped, and ttie strawberry- spotted, and ** 

0 yes, I refiiertiber, Mr. Short. The first 
WaisteqM I danced a cotillon in 'Was sUch a 
dtrawberry-spolted thing as you describe. No- 
thing like It for wear, as you say. J)own came 
Itiy Tittle Lucy in it, the other day, !o make U3 
laugh ; and, to be sure/, dhe colours are as bright 
as CvCr. But then, there is nothing like those 
brocades fdr price either.*^ 

Shdft hated td hear such grumbling about the 
tofljggi df things ad was always to be neard noW 
that the«#felich had got a footing in the edtui- 
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try. In old times, those that; covkl afford* to 
wear silk did not grudge a good price for it. 

“ Very true ; but many more people wear silk 
now ; and they are of a class to whom it is of 
consec/uence to pay no more than is necessary.” 

“ Ay ; and to please them, you have wrought 
your •veb thinner and thinner, t^Jl you have made 
it too thin for even the cheapeners ; and now 
you must learn from the French to give your 
fabric more ^ubstance.*^ 

I am afraid we cannot do that for the same 
money ; hey, Cooper sflid Mr. Culver, watch- 
ing for the sentence wliich the weaver should 
pronounce whcji he should remove his magnify, 
ing glass from his eye, and giye judgment on the 
pattern. 

“ I think we may do it, sir,” pronounced 
Cooper. “ I believe I see the principle of the 
thing ; and I could mate a fair imitation, I >hink. 
Not with the sanjie body, of course. We cannot 
afford to ppt in equal material for the money ; 
but a slighter fabric of the same pattern might 
sell, I have no doubt” 

“If I might put in my word,” said Mrsw 
Cooper, “ I should recommend a highor price 
instead of a slighter fabric. It is more for the 
substance t'^an the pattern that the French silks 
are preferred, I have hear^ say.” ^ 

“ My deaj^” said her Husband, “ I cannot pre- 
tend to rival a FrcAphr weaver, if you give mi 
leave to use rdl the silk that ever passed througli 
a foreigner’s loom. That is a point above ipe 
So we had better content ourselves •with- a 
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ness as to figure' and price. — I cannot conceive,” 
he continued, as he turned the pattern over and 
over, and held it in various lights, “ how the 
foreigners can afi'ord their silks at sucli r price 
as to tempt our sliopkeepers to the risk of the 
contraband trade.” 

“ Never tell rne !” cried Short again. S‘ You 
do not really think that the French sell at the 
rate our shopkeepers say they do 1 It is all a 
trick of the people at liome, to spite those they 
have been jealous of so long. They may starve 
US ; but the law will be too strong for them, sooner 
or later.” 

** I rather hope that they may be too strong 
for the law,” replied Mr. Culver. “ If we can 
but get the law altered, our day of prosperity 
may come again. We might have learned by 
this time that all our hopes of selling our silks 
abroad are at an end, unless we imj)rove like our 
neighbours, instead of wrapping ourselves up in 
the idea^that nobody ,can ever equal ps.” 

“ Ay,*'* I suppose it was under the notion th^t 
it was a fine thing ^to export, that we were for- 
bidden to import silks,” observed C‘">oper ; “ but 
if they* had only let us have a little free conver- 
sation with the French about their manufacture, 
we might by this time have had 8<gmething as 
good as they, to sell abroad.” 

“ Or if not silks, ^bmetliing ifistead, which 
would have been produced out of what we should 
have saved from our expensive manufacture. If 
I batl hut the capital which is wasted in following 
methods, what fine things 1 would 
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do with it for my family, and, ijfi s«>me sort,*for 
my country 1” 

“ 1 cannot imagine/* Cooper again observed, 
“ how tlie Frencli afford their goods at tlie jwice 
they do. Whether it is that they have food 
cheaper, and therefore w^ages are lower, or 
whet}%er it is that they have better machinery, 
1 should like to come to a* fair trial with 
them. If we can get upon an equality witli 
them, well j^nd good; there will be buyers at 
hand for all that we can make. If we eannot 
compete with them, better *know it at once, and 
turn to something else. Than be supplanted by 
means of a con^aband trade, while our masters* 
money is spent in guarding, the coast to no 
purpose.” 

“ Never tell me !** interposed old Short, 
“ You grumblers 'always grudge every farthing 
that is not spent upon yourselves.*’ 

“ -O, yes,’* readied Cooper, smiling ; “ we 
grumblers gj^udge every half-crown that is |ai.d 
out on French silks in our neighbourhood ; and 
no wonder, friend.'* 

“ It is the Coast Guard I was thinking of,” 
replied the old man. “ There is Mrs, Nicholas's 
son just well settled in the Preventive Ser- 
vice ; and nc|*v you are for doing away the whole 
thing. What is to become, of the poor lad, I 
wonder ?” 

Cooper will teach»him to weave,” said Mn 
Culver, laughing. “ So many more people 
would wear silks, if we had fair play, that we 
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might make ^ wpaver of a coast guardsman here 
and there.*’ 

Cooper feared it would be a somewhat difficult 
task, to imparl his ^kill to Nicholas, who was 
not over-bright in learning; but lie would at- 
tempt more difficult things if tliey brought any 
chance of relief /rom the present unhappy state 
of afiairs. He ^as as little given to despond as 
any man ; and was more secure than many of 
his neighbours of being employer] as long as 
there Avas occupation to be had ; but it did make 
him tremble to look forward, when he reflected 
how his earnings grew less, quarter by quarter. 

“ Ay ; that is the way,” jn uttered Short. 
“ You let the masters ofl’ their Imrgain about 
wages, and then you «complain that your earn- 
ings are small. People’s folly is a mystery to 
me.** 

“•As great a mystery as the black dye, — hey, 
Mr. Short?” said Mrs. Cooper* 

The old man smiled with an air of condescen- 
sion wTien Mr. Culver asked, “ \Vhat of the 
black dye ?’* ^ 

“ Only that Mr. Rose was complaining of sel- 
dom having his goods dyed exact to pattern, sir ; 
and the dyer made an excuse about the air ; — 
some stuff that I forget, about the aif being seldom 
two days aljke at tl^at time of year. As if the 
air had anything to do* with black ‘dye ! No, no, 

never tell me !'* 

“ As great a mystery as the mishap with the 
ateam-boat, perhaps, Mr. Short V* 
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“ Why, ay ; there is another ]iiece of non- 
sense, sir. 1 liap])ened to be at hand when the 
little steam-boat blew up, five' years ago. 1 saw 
the plawks and things blown clean on shorcfsir; 
and they would have had me believe that it was 
steam that did it. ‘ Never tell me/ said I, ‘ that 
steam did all that.’ ^ 

“ How did it happen, then, clo you suppose ?” 
“ What is that to me ? They might blow it 
up with guy powder for anything that I cared. 
But about the dye, — that is a different - matter 
altogether; and so is thS affair of the wages, 
since our bread depends on the one and the other. 
And as for throwing open our trade to lhosr< 
French rascals, never tell me that you are not 
all idiots if you wish for «uch a thing. I have 
w'ovcn my last piece, sir, if you prevail to bring 
in a Frenchman to supj^lant me. Mark my words, 
sir, I have woven my last piece.’' • 

I hope notj^hort. 1 hope you will weave 
many anotfj^r piece before ^you die, however we 
may arrange matters with the French. *Mean- 
time, if Cooper discovers ihe^tecret of yonder 
pattern, as I chink he will, you must find a placa 
for your loom at the other end of the roefin, and 
be ready for your share of the work,” 

Short mustered that new-fangled patterns did 
not suit old ej^es and hanej^ like hi;3. He must 
starve with the stcuving, since he could not take 
his chance with those»\vho were fond of changti. 
— The mention of the starving left the parties no 
spirits for further conversation on other subjects; 
and Mr. Culver departed, while Co(yper,.#*^ppbd 
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back into his* loom, and the old man resumed his 
pipe, full of contempt for all masters that were 
caught bv a new pattern, and of all workmen 
that- would have anything to say to such ‘innova- 
tions. He only wished they would come first 
to him with their new schemes. He sliould en- 
joy bidding themvveave for themselves, if ‘they 
ipust have new fancies. 


Chapter III. 

DUMB DUTY. 

Cooper had good reason for doubting his 
capability of teaching Nicholas to weave, and 
for thinking such a task the worst consequence 
that Could result to him from the abolition or re- 
duction of the Coast Guard. There were, indeed, 
few^th^ngs that Nicholas could lear^; to do, and 
it was therefore a happy circumstance for himself 
and his mothei that his present appointment 
^ad been obtained for him. had good 

eyes, rfnd a set of strong limbs, so that he stood 
as fair a chance as a brighter man of seeing a 
boat on the waves, and of sustaining V\is six hours’ 
watch to the fiatisfactiprj of his officer, in ordinary 
times. How he might conduct himself at any 
cHsis, — whether he would <io what he ought on 
seeing a suspicious vessel near the coast, or whe* 
ther any human power could prevail with him to 
peiiods or the mode of his watch with- 
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out deranging all liis faculties, — ^asianother ques- 
tion : but no emergency having arrived since his 
appointment, Nicholas was, as yet, in very good 
repute *vilh everybody about him. Lieutejiant 
Storey had never found fault with him ; and Mrs. 
Storey had more than once bestowed a word and 
a sniile on him, in answer his reverential 
salutation, and the open-modthed admiration 
with which he was perceived to regard his officer’s 
young bride. His mates let him alone except 
at those lounging times when one person* did as 
well as another to make Remarks to about the 
state of the weather andlhe water, and the pro- 
spects of the fisjiing below. As for tlie villagers, 
they were, from some cause or other, more civil 
to Nicholas than they uswally were to men of his 
calling ; so that he determined, at least once a 
day, that he was a favourite of fortune, and had 
uncommon reason to be grateful to Providence. 
At least once a day; — for so often did he usually 
rest his kne|e against a cert|iu big stone on the 
beach, and look seaward through his tele*scope ; 
on the first occasion ^f doing ^Wrich, it had en- 
tered his mint! that his mother admired him very, 
much, and that everybody was very kind to him. 
Each time afterwards that he used the same 
action, he thought that everybody was very kind 
to him, and that his mother admired him very 
much ; and he grew fnuf of this stone, and of 
using his telescope in.that particular place. By 
a sort of instinct, he rose from his knee, and 
shot his instrument into its case, as soon as any 
annoyance was suspected to be appraachi{jig*Sri^o 
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that he wa« pretty’ sure of keeping his periodical 
mood in its primitive state. 

This method of his, — of having a particular 
time and place fixed in which to enjoy, and an- 
other in wliich to endure, — was vexatious to those 
who delighted in teasing. The children of the 
village could never fix Nicholas to his stonet> and 
when he was upon his watch he would bear any- 
tfiing. Tiiis being considered a settled matter, 
they left off attacking him at such times, leaving 
it to the wind and rain to* overthrow his tranquil- 
lity if they could. Nicholas was not destined, 
however, to be always so favoured above his more 
irritable companions, as he found one bitter Fe- 
bruary day, when the hardships of the watch were 
quite enough of themselves for an ordinary stock 
of patience. 

A dense fog hung so ,,low that there was no 
use in keeping watch on the heights, and the 
Coast Guard were therefore stationed along the 
margin, in the exact, position for beipg drenched 
by me* spray, nipped by the wind, and stifled by 
the fog, as they Joi)ked with anxious gaze over 
Jthe dull sea, which appeared more like a heaving 
expanse of oil than a congregation of waters. 
There was small use in peering abroad ; for the 
mist hung like a curtain till within'^ furlong of 
the beach, little^comfort was there in look- 
ing inland. The ne^r cliiFs of Beachy Head 
seemed icy, and the sea^^irds that dwelt there 
appeared to be cowering in their holes from the 
cold. The fishermen’s huts bore the comfortless 
atfpr^Mhati wooden houses always do when their 
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Toofs are loaded witli snow ; ajnd ^tven the Sta- 
tion-house, perched on the highest point of the 
cliffs, seemed deprived for the time of its air of 
cleanliitess and comfort. Just at the moflient 
when the fog fell most chilly, and the spray flew 
most searchingly, and the rattle of the Waves on 
the d^iingle sounded most dfeaiy, a troop of chil- 
dren came wandering by, some of the little on^a 
threatening to cry with cold, but the elder ones 
not having tad the spirit of mischief yet started 
out of them. They weVe gupils of Mr. Pini, the 
village schoolmaster, a^jcl were on their way to 
their several homes from his well-warmed school- 
room. One Oi the troop, a brown, handsome, 
roguish-looking boy, ran up to P^icholas with — 

“ I say. Mister, sir, wheft's yoUr name ? — whaf s 
o’clock ? ” 

Of course, Nicholas ^ade tio answer; and the 
question was put in all forms which could bt ex- 
pected to provokpe a reply, — all to no purpose. 

“ I say, paster, let me»hold your spj-jlass 
while you blow upon yoUr fingers ; you catiT 
hold it. There I b»ng it Lord ! look, 

there it goes*again ! He can’t hold liis 8py-glass> 
no more than a baby.*^ • 

The joke flow was to twitch his Coat-tail, Or 
otherwise s^ ^rtle Nicholas, so as to cduse him to 
drop his glasg as often Jils benUmbed fingers 
raised it to the level of hts eye. 

“ Look, look ! if hie eyes be Hot rUnnih^ ovbr 
every time the wind blows. Look ! how he blinks 
away from the fog, every puff that comes ! A 
pretty watch he makes ! I say, what h 
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tiling yonderf sir ? It is a bo.at, as sure as I am 
alive. You had better look sharp, sir.” 

“ No, not that way,” said another ; “ more to 
the aight, near to that cliff. No, no ; thisrway, to 
the left. Why, man, you have lost your eyes 

The rogues were delighted to see that, though 
Nicholas made po reply, his head wagged from 
right to left, and from left to right, as they chose 
to turn it. When he had gazed till the fog had 
drawn closer round the nearer headlands, and 
when he wiped his eyes in the cutting wind with 
his coat-sleeve, till they watered fiister than ever, 
the joke was improved upon. The children 
^crowded together in a sheltered corner, and in- 
vited Nicholas to come too, and be comfortable, 
instead of standing to be buffeted like a sea-gull 
that knew no better. They tantalized him with 
accounts of what they were going to do at home, 
— with mention of hot broth and potatoes, of fire, 
of shelter, and of everything cqpifortable that he 
was not likely to In|ye Tor nearly six hours to 
come. ' Nicholas was immoveable ; and when 
they were tired of plaguing^him, and ran off with 
expressions of insulting pity, he paegd bis allotted 
walk without any sign of anger or discontent. 
His first token of emotion of any kind was a 
vehement laugh, when he saw what Kcxt befel the 
little brown boy who ba^d begun the attack on him. 

Tlie boy^s companions had wanted him of the 
uselessness of trying to provoke Nicholas, and 
had recommended Brady in preference, — Brady, 
the Irishman, who was known to find it neces- 
sasryuejo ke§p the thought of punishment before 
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him, in order to liold liis tongu^ when jeered by 
those who would take advantage of his not being 
able to answer. About Brady, liierefore, ga- 
thered ihc small fry ; and they pestered him till 
he turned suddenly round, seized Uriali Faa, the 
gipsy boy, and laid him sprawling, just in ad- 
vanclB of a ninth wave, as it rolling on. The 
boy yelled, Brady resumed hi^ walk, the other 
children scampered off, full of fear and wrafh, 
and Nicholas laughed aloud. 

“ Really now, I call that very cruel,*' said a 
sweet voice behind him. I would not do such 
a thing as that for th^ world; and I should be 
very sorry to laugh at it. Would not you, Eliza-, 
beth?” * 

“ O, yes; but what «an*yod expect from a 
set of creatures like this Coast Guard, that are 
put here to plague the people replied Eliza- 
beth. 

Overwhelmed with grief and shame stood 
Nicholas, tongue-tied onder a charge which 
wounded him keenly. Elizabeth’s contempt did 
not trouble him yei^ much^ though a stranger 
might have ^^ronounced her a more particular- 
looking lady than her companion, from hear being 
more gaily dressed, and carrying more grandeur 
in her air. allis grief was that the tender-hearted, 
sweet- spoken little lady, who never bore ill-will 
to anybody, ^ould tkjnl^hlm cruel. It was his 
duty to seem to take no notice, and to go on 
looking out for vessels; but Nicholas could not 
so play the hypocrite when Mrs. Storey was in 
question. An observer might have Ijeen 
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look Ok’ misery with which he seemed about 
to ask leave to go down on liis knees on the wet 
shingle, and must have been convinced that no 
thoO^ht of contraband traders was in his mind as 
he turned to watch the ladies ])roceeding on their 
bleak way. Nicholas’s only resource was to re- 
solve to speak in defence of his comrad^ and 
himself, as soon as his watch should be ended. 

In a very short time, it appeared as if the lady’s 
words, as well as the boy’s cries, had made them- 
selves heard up the country. From one recess or 
another of the clifls drqnped picturesque forms, 
in gipsy guise, all directing their steps towards 
that part of the beach where Brady and Nicholas 
were stationed on the margin of the tide. A 
fisherman or two looked out lazily from the cot- 
tages ; and th^r more active wives drew their 
cloaks about them, and .hastened down to see 
what'would ensue on the ducking of a mischievous 
boy. 

Goodness, MatiL’a!^’ cried Elizcbeth, “they 
are coming this way. Mercy ! they are going 
to speak to us. Wdeh way ^ shall run ? What 
^shall we do V* 

And' without waiting for an answer to her ques- 
tions, the lady took to flight, and scudded towards 
the cliff path as fast as her trer^bling limbs 
tvould carry her, screaming by the- way, as often 
as any one person camd*|^d‘er to her than another. 
Matilda, not qiiite foolisl^ough to follow at the 
same rate, but very ihuch alarmed, was imme- 
diately surrounded by gipsies, vociferating in a 
lan^f^e Which she did not understand, and 
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pointin![T so angrily towards the guaiM, that it was 
plain she would be safer without their protection 
than with it. The stale of aflairs was not im- 
proved by the junction of the fishermen’s wives. 

“ O, Mrs. Alexander,” cried the lady, address- 
ing the best known face among the latter, “ what 
do tli^se people want with me ? What are they 
goingtodo?” 

“ They want you to bear witness, my lady, 
how the boy* Uriah has been used by these cruel- 
hearted, thieving rogu*es, that don’t care what 
mischief they do with ^tlfeir hands, while they 
have never a tongue in their heads, but creep 
about like spies^” 

“ Perhaps it is very well ^lat^the tongues are 
all on one side,” said the trembling lady ; “ there 
is no saying how quarrels might otherwise issue, 
Mrs. Alexander.” ^ 

“ Bless us 1 how you shake with cold, my^ady! 
Only think what»it must be to be laid flat in the 
water, as Ujiah was by ’'you villain’s hands.^ ,If 
they had been frozen off’ by the wrists, it would 
only have served hkn rights ,0ne would think 
you had beefi in the water too, Ma’am, by youi; 
shaking.” 

“ I am in hot water just now,” declared Ma^ 
tilda, half la'iJghing. “ Cannot you call off these 
rude people, ^and prevent their pressing round 
me? You seem to kuow^tnem.” 

“ Oyes, sure, Ma’fGtn.; and you would know 
them too, if you had been a little longer in this 
plac?. It is only old Faa, the gipsy, and his 
tribe, that come here every winter^* Tfc>^Iady 
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that was with yo^ just now knows very well who 
they are, and where they live, for all her running 
away so fast.” 

wisli she would come back then, for I 
cannot tell what in the world to say to them. 
Mr. Taa! Which is Mr. Faa?” 

A grisly-lookiijg old gipsy stepped forwal.d, 

^ “ You do not suspect me of having caused your 
boy to be dipped, 1 hope ?” 

All bowed, and vociferated their horror at such 
an idea. 

Neither must you expect me to bid you duck 
those men. It is a very cold day ; and I am so 
•^orry to have witnessed one d, picking, that I 
ihould be very unwilling to see anybody else 
laid under water.” 

This was perhaps the most foolish speech she 
could have made, as it put into their heads the 
idea of summary vengeance. She saw her mis- 
take in the increased rage of tlir people, and the 
lo.o^ of defiance thaU.Brady put on,^ There was 
little use now in saying that there might have 
been fault on sides, a«d that it was best to 
forgive and forget. There was ne use in offer- 
ing td tell the Lieutenant what had happened, 
and in answering for it that such an offence should 
not happen again ; the people wer^ determined 
to make the most of„ having the officer’s lady on 
their side, and of the present opportunity of gra- 
tifying their hatred of the Coast Guard. All the 
ungracious acts ever committed there by a coast 
guard rushed into their remembrance ; how one 
neigWbour had been stopped and searched on the 
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beacli, and the fire of anotlie^ pdt out on* tlie 
clifl’, under the suspicion of its being a signal; 
liow the boat of a third could never come liome 
\villiou4 being entered by these spies ; and tiow, 
once u])on a tirru*, a person liad been shot by a 
cholene member of tlie Preventive Force. All 
ihesS sins seemed likely to be »ovv visited on the 
heads of Brady and Nicholas, when a mediator 
ap])eared in the shape of Pim, the schoolmaster, 
the most patent personage between the martello 
towers and Parson Darby’s Hole, — a so-called 
cavern in the cliHs of B^achy Head. 

Mr. Piin owed his influence, not to any phy- 
sical force, though he was the tallest and stoutest 
man vvitliin five miles ; nor to wgalth, for he pro^* 
fessed to ha\e nothing brtt his village day-school 
to support his family upon ; nor to any connexion 
with the great, for li^ was a bluft', homely per* 
sonage, who did not want or care for anyBody's 
favours ; nor to^liis own superior wit, for no one 
was aware i)f his being rctnarkably endowed, in 
this way. It was partly that he had given to his 
neighbours all the beok- learning that they could 
boast of and^the little religion that they professetk 
It was yet more that he had been a long resi#* 
dent with his family, after having early buried 
his wife am%ig them. But, above all, it was his 
merry heart, making its^f ^mderstood by a voice 
mighty enough to om -bellow the waves at Beachy 
Head, that was the charm of Mr. Pirn, file 
liked to be told that he should have been a 
preacher, with such a voice as his, and would 
forthwith enact the reverend gentleman tor a 
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minute or tvVo ; <*but he could never make his 
splendid voice brinii^ out any thin" hut little jokes 
with small wit in them; for the good reason that 
his Ijrain would supply nothing else. Nothing 
more was necessary, however, to constitute him 
the most popular man within his s])here. 

“ Hi, hi! w1k>» is all this about?” wati/ the 
question that came travelling through the air, as 
soon as his tall form' became visible, approaching 
from the houses. “ What are y/xi buzzing 
about Iiere for, when your young one is toasting 
at home, as dry as the cqd-sounds that hang over 
his head? Toasting! aye, at my fire. 1 met 
liim dripping like a duck, and ^le would liave 
slunk away; but it was up with him this way;” 
and he seized upon a' boy standing near, and 
threw him across his shoulder, twisting him about 
with one hand as iF he had been a doll. “ This 
way T carried him liomc, unwilling enough, to 
my Rebecca. ^ Here, Reck,’ s.iys I, ‘ take him 
andc toast him till L. come back to, give him a 
flogging.’ And now he is expecting me, so J 
must be off, as^froon as yoei will plfaase to give 
Dver quarrelling, and marcli liomel Flog him ! 
ay, to ue sure, for disturbing these men at tlieir 
duty. It is a fine tiling, you gipsy gentlemen, 
to have put your young folks under f ie rod ; and 
it would be a thousand pities not to use it. You 
can’t get the impish spirit out of them all in a 
dky.” 

“ But has the boy done wrong?” inquired Mrs. 
Storey. “ Even if he has, he has surely been 
punished efiougb.” 
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“ Not while ill blood is left, ipy l!idy. I never 
leave ofl* j)unishin‘^ iny boys till they laii^b with 
iDe, and it is all right again. If Mr. Faa will 
undertij<e to make Ins boy laugh as much he 
cried half an hour ago, he is welcome to go and 
fetch him away. But then there must be an end 
of t%is silly business. You,^sir,’' to Brady, 
“ thrust your pistol into your pocket, or 1 will 
help you to chuck it deeper into the sea than you 
can go to fetch it.” 

Brady looKed as angry now as the gipsies had 
done when they heard rtiat Uriah was to be 
flogged , but neither ])aAy could long withstand 
Pirn’s authoritative style of good humour. He 
ended with makftig every body^ laugh, turning the 
attention of the guard seawards,* dispersing the 
group of complainers in different directions, and 
adjourning the cpiarrel, if be could not dissolve it. 
As he attended the lady to the station-house, he 
explained to he^ the little hope there was of 
establishing a good undersyinding between the 
Coast Guaref and the country people. 

“ I pity the poor %llow3 dc^wn^ below, with all 
my heart,” 8%id he, turning from the first point, 
of the ascent to observe the guard, now»again 
loitering along the margin. “ Not so mucli for 
being out iw the cold, though they slap them- 
selves with their swinging arms like yon flag in 
a high wind. *It is not fot flic cold I pity them, 
since a young lady keeps them company in it.” • 

“ I seldom stay within all day, especially when 
Miss Storey is with me,” replied Matilda ; “ but 
I would not promise to bear this c©ld fc'r six 
17 ^ E 
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hoi<TS ; anil I pity those poor men very 
much.” 

“ St) do J, madam, because they moreover 
cold looks at every turn ; which you, not 
beiu^ a spy, will never do.” 

“ Hut these men are. spies only ujjon those 
who hit‘ak ihe I 4 WS. You do not mean tlu.l the 
iynoc’ont are not elad to be watched I*” 

i^im looked sly while he said he knew but of 
one innocent in all the neighbourhood, and ho 
ha])p(med to be among the s])ies, and so was very 
j) 0 [)ular. Mrs. Storey would go deeper than tlie 
pun, however, and asked whether the neighbours 
generally had need to fear the enforcement of tlie 
law. 

“ I bring up all my scholars so religious, it 
would do your heart good to see them,” replied 
Piin. “ Tliey know the J3iblc all through, and 
understand the whole of the Church Catechism, 
as you will find, if you will gij?e us the honour 
of visit some day.”. 

“ I will, to morrow, Mr. Pirn.” 

“ Suppose we/say the en<? of the week, ma'am, 
twhen they are furbished up for the <parson. You 
will bh more sure of being pleased towards the end 
of the week. I make my scholars very moral.” 

“ Then they have no reason toifear spies, I 
should think.” 

“ Why, as to that, ma'am, it all depends on 
j)eo[>le’s notions of what it is to be moral ; and 
when there is so much difference of opinion on 
that, it seems natural enough that each party 
should settle the point as seems most agreeable. 
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I wonder, now, what you think ©f tlie p^cntlefftlka 
that come to Hastings and Jiri^hton, and all the 
hathing places along this coast,” 

“ I sTippose they arc much like otlier geAle- 
folks, are they not / I low do tlieir morals ail’cct 
thosii of your scholars ?” 

“ Why, just this way. If lacJ^s in their walks 
make acquaintance with the fishermen's chihlreu, 
and use that as a pretence for calling on tlu ir 
mothers, ami letting droj) that they would be 
glad of a lot of gloves ojr silk hose from over 
beyond there, is not it ^latural for the cottage- 
girls to think the bargain a very ])retty and prop(’r 
one, when they^see the goods brought out of the 
cupboard I And if gentlemttn droj) in hero and 
there, as they saunter ifliout, to taste IVench 
brandy, or pocket a few cigars, is it not likely 
that the lads iiereabouU, who are fond of adven- 
ture at all times, will take the hint, and try*their 
luck at sea on d^k nights?” 

“ But aro»8uch practices^common among* vi- 
siters to the coast ?” 

“ Are they not ? — ^nd thc*e»trho do not care 
to step acros^ a poor man's threshold themstdves^ 
aie ready enough to buy of such as will ; *of the 
shop-keepers at Brighton, and others that im- 
port largelyi Now all this is what the law calls 
immoral, whil« the peopl<^s«e no reason to think 
so.” 

“ And which side do you take, — you who mal?e 
your scholars so moral?” 

“ I tiike neither side in my teaching, but leave 
the matter to he settled according as uie children 
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liaVG friends kmqngthe cottagers, or in the coast 
guard, or the law, or the custom-house. But 
there is one thing I do try to teach them, — not 
to quarrel with other people about the right and 
the wrong, nor to hate anybody, but let the whole 
thing go on quietly. God knows, it is hard work 
enough ; but 1 d# try. It is hard work ; fof they 
liate each of those watchers as if he had cloven 
feet and a long tail.” 

“ How do you set about making the guard 
beloved V” 

“ Nay, nay, that is’tqo much to try. And it is 
doubly didicult to me from my having a son in the 
custom-house ; which exposes rpe to be called 
jiartial ; but I {ilwgys say, * Hate them in your 
liearts as much as yoti will ; but you owe it to 
your king and country not to show it. Be as 
civil to the king’s servants as you would to his 
majesty himself.’ ” 

“ I am afraid you do not always succeed; I 
shcvald as soon thinkcjf telling aman»thatheneed 
not mind having a fever ; but he must take par- 
ticular care that* bis hands be not hot.” 

“ Where we cannot do every thirfg, ma’am, we 
must ho what we can. How should I prevent 
the guard being unpopular, when they act as 
spies every hour of the day and i5'ight? And 
would you have me/ieclare them always in the 
right when it is their very business to prevent 
people getting the goods that they want and will 
have ? As long as people will drink brandy, and 
smoke tobacco, and wear silks and laces, I see 
no use in preaching to them to buy dear when 
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they can buy cheap. All I prefend to is lo make 
us little harm come of it as possible ; tt) per- 
suade ^he pco]t!<i to sell their spiiits insteu^l of 
drinkiiij.^ them, and avoid brawls willi the enemy 
they must submit to have set over tliem.” 

“fAVitli my Imsband and his men,” said ]\tTs. 
Storey, smiling at the idea of her hubbamrs being 
any man’s enemy. The notion was almost •tis 
absurd (in a dilTerent way) m relation to him as 
to Nicholas. 

“ 4 Ou see, ma’am, it is«i^ot only tliat this Coast 
Guard is a terubhi sjafil-sport ; it is a very ex* 
jiensivc thing. When the jieople j>ay thedr taxes, 
and when tlicy Bookatthe nearest Cbistom-hoiise, — 
aye, cv(*ry lime a Prevc;ilive ollicer has a new 
coat, they remember that they ])ay for keeping 
spies over themselves. This is provoking, you 
will allow ; and many*s llie lime they throw it in 
my teeth, — I In^ving a son in tlie Custom-house, 
as I Said.” 

Why Jo you not tell them that, if there %erc 
no duties, they wou^d lose theirjtrade at the same 
time that tliwy got rid of their enemies ? Do not 
they see that llshermen would no longer •be em- 
ployed in fetching silks and spirits, if there were 
no laws to- hinder merchants from doing it as 
cheaply? Whould like to see how your neigh- 
bours would look if custom-house was 

pulled down tliroughout the country, and ev^^ry 
man in the Preventive Service sent about oilier 
business.” 

^ ** Why, then, I suppose, fishermen would be 
simply fishermen, and my son must come and 
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help me to keep school, — if any scliool remained 
for me to keep.” 

“ How would such an arrangement interfere 
witfr) our school ?” ^ 

Mr. Pim mysteriously gave the lady to under- 
stsmd that fislicrmeii cannot commonly a^brd 
schooling for th(Ml children, unless they have some 
reeource beyond their boats and nets. Nobody 
knew how much of the money circulating in this 
lUMghbourhood came through the brf*ach of the 
laws which some of it was employed to maintain. 
He went on, — 

“It would be some comfort that there would 
be fewer taxes for us to pay ; and df government 
kept up reasonable’ duties (whicli would be but 
fair) the burden would fall lightly upon all. 
Government would not be cheated ; we should 
not be insulted with uselees taxes and with spies, 
and 

“ And some of you would h£^e your pockets 
lightened of much ill- gotten moneys and your 
hearts of much hatred that it is shocking to Ihink 
of/* replied the iSdy. ® 

^ “'Moreover, we should see less orthe gipsies,** 
observed Mr. Pim. “ Whether this would be a 
good or an evil, is a point that some pf us might 
differ upon ; but it is certain that ihej would not 
settle in bleak places <4iVe this in whiter, if there 
were not something likely to happen in the long 
nights to repay them for the bitterness of the 
short days. They would not like our bare sandy 
levels and our cold caverns better than a snug 
London alley, if there were not good things 
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to be had here that do not fell in their Vay 
there.” 

“ You would lose a scholar or two it the 
gipsies* kept away. I cannot think how 'you 
})ersuaded such people to send their children to 
Bchofl.” 

Pim laughed heartily, but no explana- 
tion. As they drew near the turf-fence of the sta- 
tion-house, he stopped to contem[)late the place, 
and observdtl that it w^s a neat, tight little dwell- 
ing, and pleasanter, he shtiiLild think, for a lady to 
live in tlian the martello4owers farther on. There 
was something dreary-looking in those lowers, * 
as if tliey must* he cold in winter and hot in sum- 
mer, peiched upon the bare ^ands, and made up 
of thick walls with few vvindows. Whereas, the 
white station-liouse seemed just the place which 
might suitably have pknts trained against it now 
tiiat a lady’s fine taste reigned within (supposing 
the wind would* let them grow) ; and as for its 
winter everling comforts, — %hen he saw glf^ms 
from the window piercing the darkness, like a 
lesser beacon, he (?buld onty*t>e sorry for the 
Lieutenant that it was ever necessary to leave 
such a fire -side as there must be within, to go 
out amidst scenes where — where — 

“ Where* lie is much less welcome,” replied 
Matilda, smrtmg. “ I iwse say your people, — 
fishermen, gipsies, schoolmasters, and all, — 
would strongly recommend my husband staylhg 
where he is comfortable, let what will be doing 
on the beach.” 

And I am sure you should, rhy lady, as a 
good wife. If you knew ” 
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Do not telh me/* replied Matilda, hastily. 
“ I will hear of those things from nobody but 
my husband himself.’* ^ 

While Mr. Pim was inwardly saying that the 
lady would scarccdy hear from tlie Lieutenant the 
vr^fTst that could be told, Miss Storey caincf' run- 
ning to tiie gate/ndl of wonder whether all was 
safe, ami what the gipsies had done to Matilda, 
and how her sistcr-in-law had prospered since 
she herself had so valiantly left her ‘side. Ma- 
tilda did not trouble herself to reply with more 
civility than Elizabeth Reserved ; but bestowed 
all the overplus on the schoolmaster, whom she 
invited in to enjoy the comforts of'sheltcr and fire. 

Mr. Pim could not stay to do more than com- 
pliment the lady on her endurance of the sharp 
cold of the sea-shore. He concluded she would 
scarcely pass her doors ag^iin till milder weather 
should come. 

** O yes, I shall,** replied Ma'tilda. Be the 
weaillier what it may, I shall come aifd visit your 
daughter, and se^e how you make your scholars 
moral, gipsies and a*!l.'’ ^ 

‘ The gipsies were the most moral people in the 
world, to judge by the punctuality and liberality 
of their payments, Mr. Pim declared^ and w'hen 
the imp was whip[)ed out of them, they made very 
good scholars. With liiic explanatio^n, and some- 
thing between a how and a nod, llie rosy school- 
master took his leave, and, with his hands behind 
him, and beginning to whistle before the ladies 
had turned their backs, shuffled briskly down the 
slope to the sea -shore. 
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Chapter IV. 

AN AFTERNOON TRIP. 

iviatilua could not imagine v*y Elizabeth had 
not gone home, instead of waiting all this tinae 
at the station-house. It must be y)ast Mrs. Sto- 
rey's dinner»hour, and there seemed some reason 
to fear that Elizabeth hieant to stay for the rest 
of the day. If she did,Jiovvever, slie must invite 
lierself, Matilda resolved ; for it was far from 
being her own jnclmation to have any guest on 
this particular occasion ; — the day of her hus- 
band’s return after an absence of half a week, — 
the terrible first absence after a marriage of six 
weeks. They liad met^oniy for one hour in the 
forenoon ; dinner-time would soon brings him 
home,. and it wosld be too provoking to have a 
third person to intrude, eopecially if that third 
person were Elizabeth, of whom the Lieutenant 
was more fond than ♦lis wife coifld at all account 
for. Elizabeth might see, if she chose, that sh» 
was unwelcome ; for Matilda had no intention 
of concealing the fact. She neither sat down, 
nor asked Elizabeth to do so ; but, throwing off 
her bonnet, and stirring jh^ fire, employed her- 
self next in rectifying the time-piece by her own 
watch. 

“My dear,’^ Elizabeth began, strenuously 
warming herself. 

“ I wish she would not call me •my dear,^ ** 
thought Matilda ; “ it is so old maidish.** But 
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MftJkla might h;*vc known tliat a wife of twenty 
is very naturally called ‘ my dear ’ by a sister-in- 
law of thirty-five. 

My dear,” resumed Elizabeth, you talked 
of going to see Mr. Piin’s school. We may as 
'^11 go together. Fix your time.” ^ 

Matilda coiiU* not fix any time at present. 
Her husband had been absent, and her engage- 
ments must depend on his for some days to come. 

“ Very well. I know he is always out be- 
tween ten and one o’clock* ; and that will be your 
time. 1 shall expect yoi;, some morning soon, be- 
tween ten and twelve, as the school breaks up at 
noon. Jt lies straight past our ^por ; but if you 
wish me to call «you, I can easily come up.” 

“ O, by no means, thank you. But we shall 
meet before the end of the week, and can fix all 
about it. Mr. Pim wishes us not to go till the 
end of the week, when the children will have 
their catechism at their tongues’*cnd8.” 

‘•As to meeting, I^do not know/hreplied Eli- 
zabeth. “ I am going to be very busy for some 
days. And indeed it is time*! was at home now ; 
‘for I promised my mother to cut' out a cap for 
her before dark.” And Elizabeth extended her 
hand to lake her muff*. 

“ Indeed!” cried Matilda, briskly “ Let me 
walk part of the way ,hqme with yen. And you 
must allow me to help you with your work. You 

khow I have nothing to do, and ” 

“ So it seems, indeed,” replied Elizabeth, 
looking round w’ith a supercilious smile, upon the 
bare work-table, the perfectly- arranged book 
shelves, and the closed piano, which collectively 
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presented a picture of a most bridc^likc laclj; of 
ocrup;ition. 

“ If von art* inclined to nend up your mother’s 
liandkcr^diiefh,’’ said ivlatilda, coldly, “ it ^i\\ 
give me greut pleasun* to make them.” 

“ Not for the world,” Kh/ab<*th declared. 8o 
fond ts In r brother w'as of Matilda’s music, JilflTl 
so much as they were to read together, Matilda 
could have no time for anybody’s all’airs but hCr 
own ; — a decision whicli Matilda submitted to in 
sileiujc. Hllizabeth pro<‘eeded to deliver a dozen 
messages from her mothei* to the young house- 
ke(*|)cr, about the butchef, anti tin* milkman, and 
their own, dear, favourite fisherman, who supplied 
them so much Udter than the one Matilda patro- 
nized. She must positivejy Ifegid to buy lier fish 
of him directly, though tiiey would not for the 
world interfere with her IHllc* domestic plana ; 
but she might not knott' that George liked above 
all things ^ 

Matilda Seiran g to the \^indow, seeing some- 
thing through the gathering dusk like the s'kirt 
of a coat. Jt wason^ the sentirt^l, however, and 
she drew hack disappointed, ancl applied herself 
to examine whether her hyacinths were duiy sup- 
plied with water. 

“ Just on^ tl ing more,*’ Elizabeth said. “You 
will excuse mother observing (but4ndeed we 

could not help it) the nlattiflg of George*s shirts. 
Jt is impossible yon should know all his ways y^t, 
— indeed how should you? — so, I will just men- 
tion that he has been used ” 

“ ilow very dark it is growing L” observed 

MatDda, once more peering out into the dusk* 
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“ Q no, it is' not so bad out of doors,” she added, 
when she had thrown up the sash. “ It is im- 
possible to tell what the weather is like, the win- 
do^vs being double, and such a state as ,tliey are 
always in with the damp from the sea. 1 wish, with 
all your management, Elizabeth, you would teach 
(Jfie bow to kee|^ one's windows clear and bright 
by the sea-side. It spoils half the jdeasure of 
vforking or reading in this window-seat. In tlie 
summer time, however, when one can sit with the 
window open, it will be delightful, llut it really 
is getting dark.” • 

' “ lam going,” said Elizabeth, quietly. “ You 

shall have your husband all to yourself to-day, 
my dear. By the way, do you i^iean to tell him 
of that little aff'dir dowjji below this morning?” 

“ Do I mean to tell him ?” cried Matilda, asto- 
nished, “ To be sure. I tell him everything.” 

“ .0, very well. 1 wodld only just give a hint 
that that plan may not always^ be prudent, my 
dear : that is all. You are in a ver^ responsible 
sitiJation, you should remember ; such ticklish 
terms as your hysband and ^ his men are on with 
the people aboui you. A little i« discretion on 
your part, — perfectly natural at your age, — may 
bring on bloodshed, you are aware. Do you 
know, my dear, I would not be in yrur place for 
the world*.” 

“ Would not yofi replied Matilda, with 
astonishing tranquillity. 

“ Why, only think of the incident of this day. 
How do we know what may arise out of it, if 
you repeat Jt to George? *He must take notice 
of it, when otherwise it might pass over.** 
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“ Without Ills hearinj^ how jouMirieked and 
ran away,” thought Matilda ; and she was 
strongly tempted to say it, but n^'rainecl : and 
when lijizabctli at lenij^th found that she re:iily 
must be going il she ni(‘ant to l)e at home before 
dark, the sisters by marriage parted on frienjly 
terms* 

The Lieutenant looked somevvliat graver than 
usual when he came in to dinner, and little dis- 
posed to ta^k while a third person was present. 
Moreover, he had the air of listening m the in- 
tervals between the clattering of jilates and 
knives, and the* creaking of the servant’s shoes. 
Before drawing to the fire, when the door was at 
length closed h(!hind tahlc-cloth and cheese, he 
went to the window to look«out, — flie dull window 
which allowed little to he seen through its salted 
panes. He was about to repair to an upper 
window, but Matilda \vrapped her head in a 
shawl, and threw jiip the sash. 

“ You would Iiave me brieve,” she said, in 
answer to lier luisband’s fears, that 1 am not 
fit to live in this place ^ but I scoria both wind and 
fog. If you should wish to set a watch in Parson 
Darby’s hole, I believe I should serve yoifr pur- 
pose as well as any body -as long, I mean, as 
no fighting xyas required.” 

“ Let us sec; what you will make of ifto-night, 
without going to Pars^m T)^rby’8 hole. If your 
eyes and ears are better than mine, I may be 
glad of them presently.” 

“ What am I to look and listen for? This 
booming sea is enough to prevent otir hearing 

F 
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anything el»(i, unless it be two of your gruff men 
talking close by 'the window. What else do you 
expeca me to bear 

Possibly a whistle, which may heard 
among all conceivable combinations of hoarse 
sounds.” 

^ “ But your o^vn men whistle.” *’ 

“ Not to-night. They have orders to the con- 
trary.” 

“ Mr. Piin whistles perpetually,^ when he is 
not mimicking a whining, whipped scholar, or 
waiting the explosion of some practical joke. 
Wiiat is to be done with poor Mr. Pirn, if he is 
caught in the fact V* 

” He will take care to be daught in no fact 
that will do him any liarm. Only tell me if you 
hear a whistle ; that is all. And point out any 
signal you may sec ; — but, I dare say, you do not 
know how to look for one.” 

“ 1 wish you would take me out, and teach 
me. « ^ 

What, now ? This bitter evening ? My 
love, you could •sc £trcely keep your footing in this 

wind. And it is so dark ” 

“ 8o much the better for a first lesson. If 
you are really going yourself, do take me with 
you.’’ (* 

In tw6 minutes Matilda was ready, laughing at 
the appearance she ma'cle with her head swathed 
in a shawl, and the rest of her jierson in a cloak, 
to save the annoyance which her usual out-of- 
doors dress would have been in a high wind. 
Clinging to her husband, making many a false 
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step, and invariably laughing as she recovered 
her footing, she gained the ridge of the cliff, and 
stood amidst all the sublimity of a gusty night 
on the vvild sea-shore. The blast took away Ifer 
breath, as fast as she gained it, and her husband’s 
voice was almost lost in the roar and dash fr^m 
beneath, while the lightest of hai’ shriller tones 
made itself heard through the commotion. ^ 

“ Now show me how to look for a signal,^’ she 
said. “ Th^y do not surely light fires on the 
headlands V 

“ If they wished it, tl|pf must ask leave of the 
wind,” replied her husband, “ as well as of us; 
and they know they will have no leave of the one 
or the other, tb-night. Nc^: tl^ey make their 

fjres in the clefts and caverns, and ” 

“ I see one ! I see one 1” cried Matilda, 
eagerly pointing to a gleam which came and 
went, like a bright speck on the horizon. 

“ Thi)t, my lo*re !” cried her husband, laugh- 
ing. “ Tbgy must be b«ld smugglers N^ho 
would run in to such a light as that. That is the 
light on Eelltoot, made to look cy^tant by the fog. 
You should tflrn eastwards ; and seek rather fon 
indications of a light, than for the lighf^itself. 
If you see a dull red streak, or the least glimmer 
upon the pf.ssing fog, show it me. It will tell 
that there is a*fire in a chalk pit or a cSvern.’' 

After looking for 8i.me time in vain, Matilda 
inquired whether there was reason to suppose 
that the smugglers were particularly busy this 
night. Not knowing who might be near in the 
darkness, her husband pressed her ami in token 
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that questions of this nature would be better an- 
swered at home. 

They walked on till they fell in with one of the 
setitinels, who was of opinion that nothii>g out of 
the common way would be done to-night, as the 
stprm was rising to such a height as would make 
It too hazardous- for even the most daring smug- 
glers to run in at Birling Gap, or at any other 
place on the neighbouring coast. 

“ You hear, Matilda,*’ said the Lieutenant. 
“ Now, have you seen alt that you wish to see T* 

“ By no means,” shq replied, laughing : “ but 
it does not seem likely that we should gain any- 
thing by staying ; so you had better go down and 
linish your wine, and we can come again to- 
morrow night.” 

The sudden calm and quiet of the little parlour 
made the Lieutenant rub his hands under the 
sense of comfort, while Matilda put back her 
lank hair from over her eyes, aiKl prepared to tell 
thq story of the morning. The Lieutenant had 
however already heard it. Matilda was glad of 
this, and went ow.to ask if any harm could possibly 
« arise from telling her husband everything that 
happened to her, and all that she observed. No 
harm in the world, but possibly a great deal of 
good. It might put her on her ^uard against 
doing and saying things which were perfectly 
innocent and amiable in themselves, but which 
might be imprudent under certain circumstances ; 
— such as showing herself indignant on seeing a 
gipsy boy ducked, when the neighbours were 
already quite angry enough on his account. The 
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Lieutenant loved to see her ardour in such causes ; 
but he was sorry to say it did not consist with the 
prudence necessary to be observed by any gie 
connected with him, in his present office. This 
was enough to make Matilda vituperate the office, 
till she remembered that by its means her irugf- 
band was detained by her side, instead of being 
dispatched to the other end of the world. It iti- 
quired this and many other comforting considera- 
tions to reconcile the Lieutenant himself to this 
service, uncongenial as it was to the spirit of an 
active and enterprising tifficcr, who had no par- 
ticular j)leasure in playing the spy on a grand 
scale, and who found it galling to a kindly temper 
to live among a host of eyenHies.* He had hesi- 
tated long about accepting the appointment, en- 
tertaining, in addition to his disinclination, a fear 
that it would be an efR^ctual bar to furthei; pro- 
motion. If it had not been that his mother and 
sister depended mainly on Jiim for support, and 
that, havingVaited till forty, he wished to maftry, 
he would hardly have^ bartered tl^ hope of profes- 
sional eminesce for pecuniafy’advantage ; but, 
circumstanced as he was, he thought it lyght to 
accept an appointment which allowed him to ^njoy 
the fruits of former service while gaining more 
by present dqty. Tliough satisfied thiat he had 
done right, and fully sf^nftibie of the blessing of 
having a home always about him, he had no 
objection to hear the Preventive Service found 
fault with in a quiet way by his own fireside, and 
foreign service exalted at its expense. 

What could put it into your head, Matilda, 
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tliaf harm could ^:ome of your telling me every 
thing? The prudence 1 speak of relates to 
your reserve with our neighbour^, not with me. 
VVTiat could have put such an idea irflo vour 
head r 

. ^ Elizabeth tliought that I had better n^t tell 
you every thing* Eut if I really have a difficult 
jmrt to act, 1 shall be miserable without your help. 
J never could act for m\self in my life.” 

“ Never ?” asked her husband, w'^th a smile. 
“ I think you can boa^t of one act of remarkable 
decision, niy love.” 

“ Half the merit, at least, was yours,” replied 
Matilda, laughing. “ And as fojr guiding myself 
without you, it<s out of the question. So 1 must 
tell you all that happefis, and you must teach me 
how to behave to our neighbours.’* 

Her husband paused for a moment to reflect 
what a pity it was that, when Matilda’s natu- 
ral behaviour was all that vvifs charming, she 
sh#uld be put und(?r restraint by rf.he position 
she filled. It was a hard task to have to teach 
her to suspect IT«r •neighbours, and to frame her 
^conduct by her suspicions. 

“ "fou have no reason for trying to manage 
me by reserves,” said he. “ Elizabeth has, no 
doubt, liQjf own little mysteries.” 

Matilda looked ujvsi^rprised. Siie had never 
before heard the Lieutenant speak of his sister 
but with fondness and confidence. 

“ 1 mean no reproach,” he continued. ‘‘Eliza- 
beth is a good creature, and the best of sisters to 
me. 1 onfy mean that she has her womanish 
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tastes, whicli, like other \voiTien,i8]ie must gratify ; 
and she knows it is the ])ropercbt and kindest 
thing to let me know nothing of licr confidential 
visits to*tiie fishermen’s wives. I cannot jirevent 
lier doing what every body else docs ; and it is 
better that 1 should not be obliged to take {tny 
notice.” 

“ What do 3 ^ou moan ?” cried Matilda. “ fs 
it possible that Elizabeth has any tiling to do with 
smugglers ?*that ”, 

“ Ah, now' you have stated upon a new scent, 
my dear; and let us seo» what you can make of 
it before you get home again. — Now you are 
fancying Elizabeth out at sea at night in tlie 
lugger we are looking for, oi» helping to land the 
goods ; and the first day that passes without 
your seeing her, you will fiincy she has 
taken a trip to Guernsey. Do not you begin to 
see how a thousand little mysterious circum- 
stances are now Explained / Cannot you account 
for ” 

Matilda held up her hand as petitioning to be 
heard, while^her fcAid husbfin^ delighted him- 
self with her signs of impatience unci^er his* 
raillery. — She protested that she knew perfectly 
.veil what his charge against Elizabeth amounted 
to ; that shi^ contrived to buy article of dress 
better and cheaper by 4iiQ seaside than these 
could be procured in shops. She only wished 
to say, that she desired to acquit Elizabeth as far 
as her testimony vrould go. She had no reason to 
"suppose, from anything that she had seen, that 
Elizabeth was given to such practices* 
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It may be some time before she takes you 
into her confidence in tliese matters, my dear. 
IVIgantoe, do not let us talk of ‘ cliarne ’ and 
* acquittal,’ as if Elizabeth liad committed a 
crime. If I thought so, I would not have ciedited 
the fact on any testimony whatever.’’ 

“ ilovv then can you be what you are?” ex- 
claimed Matilda. “ If you think smuggling is 
no crime, why do you engage to spend \our 
days in suspicion, and your nights fn watcliing, 
and even to spill huimn blood, if necessary, to 
prevent contraband trading 

My office springs out of a set of arbitrary 
regulations which may possibly he necessary to 
the general godd of si^cioty. At any rate, they 
subsist, aird they must be maintained as long as 
the nation does not decide that they shall be 
abolished. This is all \\e Preventive officers 
have any concern with. It does not follow that 
we must condemn ajady for preferring one sort 
of Tace or silk stockings to another, 5r for trying 
to get them, vv);ien she knows government has 
failed in the attempt to keep thepi out of the 
*countri\” 

You say this just because Elizabeth is in 
question,” replied Matilda. “ Sumiose I were 
to repor<^»H to the AdmirMty, oj the Board of 
Trade — ^liow would il Icok upon paper ?” 

I dare say you would not find a man at the 
Admiralty, or any where else, — a sensible man, 
— who would declare a taste for foreign corn- 
mod ities,~Tfor as large a variety of commodities 
as possible* of the best kinds, to be anytliing but 
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a good. No man of sense wishes tnu society' in 
which he lives to be in that state of apathy 
which does not desire what is best, but only to 
be saved^ trouble. Neither does he recommeiM 
that the desire of that which is best should be 
gratified at the greatest possible expense and 
trouble.” » 

“ Certainly, one would rather sec one’s neigh,- 
bours wishing for French silks, than being con- 
tent with skips of beasts ; and, if they must have 
silks, one would rather get the material from Italy 
and India than have estabys*iiments for silkworms 
at home at a vast expense.” 

“ To be sure. And we might as well at once 
wish for English beet-root spgar^ or for claret 
made from hut-house grapes, as condemn Eliza- 
beth for desiring to have foreign lace. As for 
our countrymen liking^ to have tobacco duty- 
ft^ee, when the duty amounts to a thousand* per 
cent, on the prime cost, — there is nothing to be 
wondered at jn that. Morc-over, the desire pf 
foreign commodities is the cause of a great sav- 
ing. These goods ar^ not ])pjrnpAnenlly desired 
because they tire foreign. Their having acquired , 
a reputation as foreign must arise from* tlieir 
being better or cheaper than our own. Our own 
productions qf the same kind are either improved 
through the competition tlius caused, ot*lhey give 
way in favour of oUier productions which we can 
in turn offer to foreigners better and cheaper than 
their own. If nobody cared for claret and to- 
bjicco, thousands of our people, who are busy in 
preparing that which is given in exchange for 
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t/ie«e articles, would be idle ; and if we were bent 
upon growing our own tobacco, and forcing vines 
instead of buying of our neighbours, the expense 
vft)uld be tremendous, and would answer no good 
purpose on earth that I can see. So Elizabeth 
is-as mucli at liberty to wish for Brussels lace, 
if she prefers it to Honiton, as I feel myself to 
{ill my glass with this good Port in preference to 
my mother’s gooseberry.’^ 

“ 1 should think nobody doubts all this about 
wine, and sugar, and tobacco,” said Matilda. 

But when it comes'^to the question of manufac- 
tures that really can maintain a rivalship, — then 
is the time, I suppose, when it is said to be 
wrong to wisli,.for foreign goods. As long as 
really good silks, and really beautiful laces are 
made in England, at a moderate price, is there 
any occasion to buy of foreigners?” 

“'‘Whether there is occasion, is soon proved by 
the fact of our looking or not looking abroad. 
A^s I said before, if' these articles t'^re to be had 
as good at home, we shall not look abroad ; if 
not, it is awa‘itetof money and trouble to be 
making them, when we might be“making some- 
thingVhich foreigners would be glad to take in 
exchange for their laces and silks. If the rival 
manufactures are a match for each <ther, let them 
fight it otrt;, and the nations will be sure not to 
be charged more than is necessary for their pur- 
chases. If they are not a match for each other, 
it is sheer waste to uphold the weakest ; and the 
taste for foreign goods is of use as it points out 
infallibly ^IVhen the weakness lies at home.” 
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“ T have heard all this allowed as to necessary 
articles ; such as brandy and sugar, whicli arc 
mner made in England. But I have had immy 
a ]ectur(4 against buying luxuries anywhere Inlt 
at home ; and really it seems a very small sacri- 
fice to be content with home-made luxuries instead 
of foreign.” 

“ Those who so lectured you, love, were more 
intent upon fitting you to be the wife of a Pre- 
ventive odic^w, than upon teaching you plain 
sense. They did not Udl you that this is a sort 
of sacrifice which (like man^ other arbitrary sacri- 
fices) hurts all parties. They did not jioint out 
to you that every purchase of a foreign luxury 
presupposes sometliing made c^t liQine with which 
the purchase is effected, ^dje French^ fan you 
played with so jirettily the first time ” 

“ O, do you rememb|;r that fan? that even- 
ing?” 

“^Remember the first ball at which I danced 
witli you, lov/B ! It would be strange if I ft'r- 
got it.” , 

And the Lieutenant lost ^he^ thread of hia 
argument for A while. 

“Well!” said Matilda, at length; ‘*\vhat 
clumsy, home-made thing do you think I gave 
for that fan 

“ You probably gave nothing clumsy 

than a bright golden guinea,* or a flimsy bank- 
note 1 but, having got to the bottom of the money 
exchanges, we should find that some yards of 
cOttton, or a few pairs of scissors had been ex- 
changed for that fan, with a profit to the manu- 
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facturer of eitlier article that it might happen to 
be. Thus, every jmrcliase of a foreign article, 
be it a necessary or a luxury, presupposes some 
dbmestic production for which we thereby obtain 
a sale.'* 

y And the same must be the case with tlie 
French fan-maiiers. They, or their neighbours, 
procure cotton gowns or scissors fo^* their wives 
which they must have paid more for at home. So 
there is an advantage to each, uijless my fan 
could have been as well made in England.*’ 

“ In which case, tht^re would have been a fan 
made instead of so many pairs of scissors ; that 
is all ; and you would have been just as well 
pleased with ap English fan.*’ ’ 

“ Would you ?’’ impiired Matilda, smiling. 

“ I never saw a fan I liked so well,” replied 
the Lieutenant : “ but ijiere is no saying what I 
mi^ht have tliouglit of any other fan under the 
same circumstances.’’ , 

Well, I shall tell Elizabeth, if. she lets me 
into her confidence, that she may come here 
dressed in Freijct fabrics) without any fear of 
displeasing you ?” 

“ I shall not take upon myself to be displeased 
about the matter, while those who have more 
concern in it tlian I are not strict. If French 
silks ruStle in the royal prese«ice, and ban- 
danas are flourislW by law- makers in full 
assembly, I do not see why the officers of go- 
vernment should embarrass themselves with 
scruples. My business is to prevent contraband 
goods frowi being landed hereabouts, and not to 
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find out who has the benefit of them when 
are once on shore/’ 

This reminded the Lieutenant to look out 
again, and Matilda remained musing at the fsi-e 
for a fevv moments. 'It seemed to her tliat our 
native manufacturers were very ill-used, being 
deprived of the stimulus to imprc>ycnient which is 
caused by free and fair competition, while they 
were undersold in their own market, with tfie 
connivance of those who mocked them with the 
semblance of protection. She thought the 
dwellers on the coast ilhmied ; their duty to the 
government being placed, by arbitrary means, in 
direct opposition to their interests, and their 
punishment being severe and, from its nature, 
capricious, in proportion a% temptation was made 
too strong for them.* Her husband'^ shout of 
“ Holloa, there !” to some person without 
brought her to the wind&w, where she saw against 
tli,e dim sky ih^ outline of one who appeared 
motionless and dumb. 

It was nof for a considerable time that any 
explanation could be^ elicited.. At last a melan- 
choly, gruff v«>ice said, 

“ 1 thought I might chance to see my lady. 
I was only looking about for my lady.’^ 

“ And where did you expect to find me, 
Nicholas?’’ ai|ked Matilda, looking om, over her 
husband’s shoulder. “ Yoif may have seen me 
sit on yonder gun, or lean over the fence some- 
times ; but J do not choose such an hour or such 
weather as this.” 

Nicholas only knew that he could lieveno rest 
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till Jie had apologized for not liaving answered 
when he was spokhn to in the inornint,^ He wished 
to say that lie must not speak while on wateli ; 

biv«, as to beinnr disrespectful to tlie lady-j ” 

The lady acijuitted him of any such enormity, 
and would have sent liim away happy with the 
assurance that |he did not now conclude liim 
stony-hearted for laughing when Uriah Faa was 
ducked. Tlie Lieutenant had, however, a word 
to say to him about the state of things on the 
beach. No alarm had been given, Nicholas re- 
ported, though he woirlil not, for his part, swear 
that the expected vessel might not be near. He 
had not seen that vessel, nor any other ; for, as 
the Lieutenant miglit have observed, it was too 
dark to see anything n but he would not swear 
that it might not be to be seen, if it was now 
daylight. This being all that could be got out 
of him, Nicholas was permitted to depart to his 
rest ; rest which he wanted not p little, for he had 
lingered about for nvjre than an hour at the close 
of his watch, in the vague hope of seeing Ma- 
tilda, without takjngany measures to do so. He 
^stretched his tired limbs before the fire, thinking 
(though he was nearly a quarter of a mile 
from the big stone on the beach) that he was a 
happy man, as everybody was very J:ind to him. 
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MORNING WALKS. 

The next dawn broke bright afltid clear, to the 
surprise of every body who was learned in tlie 
weather, and greatly to the disappointment of 
certain parties who had an interest in the con- 
tinuance of the fog. 

On a steep slope ammig the clilTs of Beacliy 
Head, at the foot of a lofty wall of chalk, and 
sheltered by it, was collected a party of men, 
women, and children, whcb haid little appear- 
ance of having ju«t rffeeii from ^icir beds. 
The men, for the most part, were stretched at 
length, drinking, or booking out languidly to 
sea. The two women, one young, the 'other 
middle aged, anti brown, weather-worn, and in 
sordid appa?iel, with lank Infir hanging about lier 
ears, were smoking, and busying themselves in 
the feminine employment of mailing a clearance. 
Thai is, the/ were stowing certain packages in 
the bottom of huge panniers, destined for the 
backs of three asses, which were looking up from 
the beach i.l vain longing for the inaccessible, 
scanty herbafgc of the.,slppc. Two girls, as 
brown as the elder woman, were amusing them- 
selves with picking up the balls of foam wdiich 
had been thrown in by the fierce tide, and sending 
them trembling down the wind. Uriah Faa, in 
apparent forgetfulness of the disgraces of the 
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preceding day, sat dangling liis heels from a pro- 
jecting piece of the cliff, aiming fragments of 
chalk at the auks and wills which flapped pkst 
him, or swe}jt out to sea in long line^ below. 
One man was seen apart from the group, who 
did^'^ot appear to belong to the place, the persons, 
or the hour. Iki stood leaning at the mouth of 
a pleft in the chalk precijiice, sometimes yawn- 
ing, somelimes buttoning his great coat closer, 
as the morning breeze passed him., and then 
glancing up apprehensively at one point after 
another of the cliffs ov^i^;head, as if he expected 
to see there the peeping face of a spy. Next, 
lie looked at his watch, and seemed growing so 
restless and uncomfortable, that the younger of 
the women took upon dierself to comfort him by 
giving notice that the sloop was expected every 
moment to arrive for its cargo of chalk, and that 
all would be safe before the spies could see so 
far off as a furlong. 

But the divisioiM is not made ypt,'’ objected 
the agent. “ My bandanas are stowed away 
with some of Solv^m<)n% packages ; and you know 
Alexander makes over to me his v<?nture of rib- 
bons ahd lace, this time.” 

“ What put that into your head growled 
Alexander, half raising himself, ymd looking 
surlily at \he agent. “ Do you think I have 
risked running in in a' fog, and wrought since 
midnight, to give over my share to anybody ? 
You may take your chance next time. You'll 
find the matter well worth staying for.*” 

“ But, you know, Alexander, we settled that 
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I was to have the first batch that was landed - 
for a consideration, you remember — for a fair 
consideration. One night suits you as well as 
anothei^ living on tlic spot.” 

“ By no means ; when one batch is safe 
ashore, and the other still at sea.” 

“ J3ut, consider, J cannot ^pare two days. 
They want me at Brighton every hour, and I 
promised Breme that he should have the goods 

Alexander seemed to think that all this was 
nothing to him, \^hile Im had his package* safe 
und(‘r liis elhow. lie applied himsell to a fresh 
dram of Hollands, and a[)peared to have done 
listening. 

“ Try Solomon,” «dvisT‘d Mrs. Dra^jer. “ He 
is liberal, and likes to accommodate. lie will 
take the chance of amither night, if you make it 
worth his while.” 

“ Here cornel Solomon himself,*’ cried several 
voices, as well-known vfliistle announced •the 
approach of someone; Mr, Pirn appeared 
from a side j)ath, (tf path It ^ight be called,) 
his hands crossed behind him, and his mer.^ fiice 
shining through the dusk. 

‘‘ I tliought you w'ould take your morning’s 
walk this »v^y/’ observed Mrs. Draper, as she 
banded him a mug, and*p(vnted to tFie right keg. 

“ It is time we were parting instead of meet- 
ing,” said Pirn. “ Wc shall have a bright morn- 
ing upon us full soon enough.” 

“ Father,” shouted Uriah, “ the fog is draw- 
ing off, and here is the sloop coming in below.*’ 
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“^Trinity, brin^ the ass to yon point,” cried 
Mrs. Draper to her little daugliter, who was 
scranibling on all fours up tlie &tee})est part of 
the slope. 

“ Here, Lussiia, my beauty,” said old Faa to 
his ^.randchild, “ help me to fill up the panniers, 
my bird.” 

^Uriah came to helj), and a respectable load of 
chalk was presently heaped upon the packages in 
the panniers, which were forthwith carried down, 
and hung upon the shaggy asses. Old Faa then 
helped to set each baVtj-leggcd child astride on 
the beasts, and commended them to each other s 
care. Slowly and surely the animals took their 
way along the ribbed chalk which here constituted 
the beach, while the chiidrep looked back to hear 
what Pirn was saying to them. 

“ Trinity Draper, I hope you don’t forget your 
catechism, niy child. There is a lady coming to 
the school in a day or two, ar>J it will be the 
worse for you if you'cannot say your Catechism. 
Uriah and Lussha, you hear what I say. Re- 
member your calgchisni.” 

Their Saturday's train of associations being 
awakenVd by this warning, the children began 
involuntarily to gabble altogether, and their con- 
fusion of tongues made itself heard astthey wound 
out of sight, \ill a stumble of Trinity'! steed caused 
Uriah’s gallantry to prevail over his scholarship, 
and occupied him in belabouring her ass with true 
gipsy grace and strength. 

A pale yellow ray shot up from the horizon full 
into the cleft, beside which the unshaven and 
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weary agent stood, making his bargain with i^ira. 
This first break of sunshine was a signal not to 
be neglected. Tl)e laziest of the ])arly sprang to 
tlieir legt, and hastened to deposit tlieir kegs atid 
bales under tlic chalk which formed the apparent 
cargo of the sloop that pitched below in the-iight 
grey waters. As the fog disclosed more and 
more of the expanse, two or three of the men 
fixed their glasses from behind different projec- 
tions, anxiciusto be assured that the lugger, which 
had approached under ‘cover of the darkness, was 
scudding away before 4)5 light. She watf just 
visible when the whole horizon became clear, 
making all speed towards hernative coast. Though 
there was reason to hope Jjiat ^ill was safe, as 
far as slie was concerned, there was ganger that 
the smuggling party might he surprised by the 
apparition of the revejiue cutter from the east or 
the west, before all needful precautions* were 
taken ; and these was a prodigious stir among 
the more active and tlie m#re timid of the p^rly. 
Within half an hour the fire was put out, and the 
embers scattered to 4be winds ;,l4ie men wandered 
off in different directions, and nobody remained 
amidst the wild scene but Mr. Pirn, wh6 looked 
about him and whistled to the sea-birds, and Mrs. 
Draper, w] o lingered beliind the rest of the 
gipsy party, lo seek satisfaction to ♦ler maternal 
and friendly solititudes abo*ut the progress of her 
child and the Faas at the school. 

By dint of many questions, she learned that 
the young people were likely to be excellent 
Christians, as they were very ready at the Bible ; 
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highly moral, as tjiey were always whipped when 
they did wrong ; as patriotic as it iIk'v liad not 
belonged to a foreign tribe, since tliey lost no 
opportunity of insulting tlie Preventive men ; and 
finally, very scholastic, as they liad learned to sit 
still “by the halt hour together, which had at first 
appeared a point impossible ot achievement. The 
mother’s heart was so elated wnth this ro])ort, and 
Pirn found it so inucli pleasanter to walk and 
whistle in the wintry sunshine than 4o play the 
pedagogue, that the discourse was })rolonged far 
beyond the hour when hki duties ought to begin ; 
be comforting himself with the assurance that 
Kebecca would take care that the little tilings had 
something to da •» 

In the midst of his holiday mood, he was dis- 
turbed by a voice calling him from overhead, and, 
looking up, he perceived' Rebecca herself, ear- 
nestly gesticulating at the summit of the cliff. 
She shouted, she beckoned, incessantly, and 
seemed in such a fSver of impatience that her 
father concluded that some disaster must have 
happened. * 

‘ “ Hi, hi, Beck!” resounded his mighty voice, 
in answer, from the face of the cliff, as he began 
to scramble up the track by which he had de- 
scended. “ Wliat, is the house oiPfire, girl, or 
do the spies want to getihold of me he asked, 
with prodigious tranquillity ; “ or,” and at the 
thought he quickened his scramble into a kind of 
kangaroo leap, “ ox has any harm come to some 
of the brats ? ” 

The ladies are come ! the ladies ! and no- 
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body at home but I and the dame,’’ cried. Re- 
becca ; and her news seemed to* be received, with 
nearly as much vexation 'by her father as it was 
related yith agony by herself. • 

“ They will dodge the brats, and put them 
out,” he growled in his deepest tone: “ aft<ir all 
the pains 1 meant to take to-day, the little things 
will be out in their Bibles, though they can s|iy 
it all with me. The Faas and Draper will not 
be there, hcvvever ; only the soberer sort of chil- 
dren.” 

He was mivStaken. TIt^*gipsy pupils were*pre- 
bcnt with the rest, and formed a part of the class 
which Matilda had collected around her, and 
whom she was now engagedjn e^tamining. 

“ Think of your rupning away yourself ! ” mut- 
tered Pirn to his daughter. “ Why could not 
you have sent the clajne? There would have 
been no harm in her knowing where I was.^’ 

“ She would liardly have hobbled there and 
back before-dinner,” replied Rebecca. “ We 
have been very quick, and the ladies can't have 
got far.” 

They had got far enough to see that thouglp 
the children had (in their own phrase) “ got into 
the Bible,” they had not (to use their master's) 
“ got throigh it” with the understanding, 
whether or nc?t they had with the tof)gue. The 
children Matilda w'as conversing with were all 
between ten and fifteen years of age, and there- 
fore capable of giving intelligent answers about 
the patriarchal tale they had been reading, if 
about any part of the Bible whatever. 
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What (lid they do next,” she asked, “ after 
determining where tliey should settle 

“ They pitched their tents before it grew dark.” 
~ “ Uo you know how a tent is pitched,,?” 

“ Yes, my lady ; it is daubed all over with tar.’’ 

Uriah Faa, well-informed on this matter, set 
the mistake right. 

. “ When they saluted each other, what did they 
do ? What is it to salute ? ” 

“ They scolded each other right well,” 

“ If they had wished to scold one another, 
thete would hardly n?ve been siudi handsome 
presents given ; — so many sheep and oxen, and 
asses and camels. What is a camel ?” 

A sow.” 

“ J3ut they had be(5tt angry with one another,” 
observed a child. 

“ Yes ; but they were now going to be friends, 
though they thought each other in hiult. Should 
we be sorry or angry when others are in fault?” 

Angry 

“ Why?” 

“ Because they have no lusiness to do wrong.” 

And if others are angry with us, what should 
we do ?” 

“ Give them as good as they bring.” 

Matilda began now to despair 6f the much- 
vaunted morals of Mr. Pirn’s pupill^ ; but, to give 
them a fair trial, she turned to the New Testa- 
ment, and questioned them about a story that 
their master allowed they knew j>prfectly well. 

“ When the Apostle had neither silver nor 
gold, what did he give to the lame man?” 
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“ Halfpence.” 

explanation on the subject of lialfpence 
led to a ( ounnentary on the story of the poor 
widow, and her ^ift to the treasury. 

“ Now, iutle boy,” said Matilda to one of the 
yourii^est, who hatl been playing stealthily witli the 
end of her fur tippet, “ what was the widow’s 
mite V What is a mite I ” 

“ A flea.” 

“He knows most about the Old Testament,” 
observed his master, anxious to shift his ground 
again. 

“ Yes,” replied Matilda, ‘‘ he told me about 
Esau and Jacob, and tlic mess of pottage. What 
is a mess, elnldren ?” 

“ AKshes,” — “ Diit,” — “ Uul^bisfi,” — cried they. 

“ And what is pottage ?” 

“ Sheep’s head and iaters.^’ 

Matilda tliought she would try them with the 
Commandments. “ Is it right to covet ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why so 

“ Because it tnak^s us coj^i(«rtable to have 
things.’* 

As a last experiment, she turned back Ho the 
first page of the Bible, and found they could tell 
that the worhj was made in six days ; upon hear- 
ing which Mr,«Pim began to rally his-spirite. 

“ What were the two §re^t lights which were 
made to rule the day and the night ?” 

“ Dungeness and the North Foreland.” 

Matilda rose, and the schoolmaster put the 
class to flight in a trice, with a box on the ear to 
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one,^ a shake to a second, and a kick to a third. 
Matilda’s remonMrances were lost amidst the 
tumult of shrieks and yells which now arose. At 
tke first moment that Pmi could spare from cor- 
recting his pupils, lie informed the lady tnat they 
had^ot on badly lately from the impossibility of 
getting tlie parents to send them regularly. 
When there was any work in hand, someway up 
the beach 

“ Towards Birling Gap,’’ suggested Matilda. 
“ But that sort of work h done in the night, is 
it not ?” ^ 

“ Yes ; hut the little things have enough to 
do the next day in making a clearance ; and, at 
such times, up they start, and away, the first 
minute I turn my back.” 

You turn your back to go after the same 
business, I am afraid, Mr. Pirn. Jf you like 
whistling among the clifiTs, and driving bargains 
in the clefts better than keeping to your desk, 
how can you expect the children not to take the 
liberty of indulging the same taste \\?hen you give 
them opportunity 

Mr. Pirn looked about him to ,''.scertain what 
o’clock it was, and would fain have made out 
that it was time for the children to go home ; hut 
Mrs. Storey would not let him off s(j»^ easily. She 
convinced him that it was not yet eleven, and 
declared that slie \*,isljed far more to see how 
matters ordinarily went on than to usurp the 
office of interrogator. When the children had 
recovered their spirits, and their master his com- 
posure, business was resumed ; and Matilda was 
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as much surprised at tlie cleverness with wjiich 
some things were taught as she had been shqcked 
at tlie deficiencies of the kind of learning in which 
Mr. Pirn was tlie least versed. She now^envi«d 
him his power over the children’s minds, and the 
effect which he knew how to produce by a tiiiiely 
joke, or a familiar illustration, or an appeal to 
facts with which his pupils were already familiar. 
She only wished that he would pi(jue himself 
rather less ujion his morals while making the very 
most of the opposition of interests in the society 
about him. lie could i^t speak of any virtue 
without pointing out that his friends had it, and 
the Preventive men not ; and, even in the pre- 
sence of the Lieutenant’s wife, it ^seemed difficult 
to restrain the expressions^f hatred which w'cre 
on the lips of him wfio taught and of*those who 
answered. 

The ladies did not leave the school till it was 
emptied of the cl^ildren, whom they followed, to 
see how som^ dropped into riicir several homes, 
and whither others betook themselves. The last 
who was left to trip jjong by JiCjUself was Trinity 
Draper, who ®ast a glance behind her at almost^ 
every step, as if not liking to have her •return 
accompanied by strangers. They had no inten- 
tion, lioweve’'^ of losing eight of her, as they were 
disposed for af walk, aTid found thek* curiosity 
excited by the mingled blVb^lrism and civilization 
in the air of the children of this wandering tribe. 

They began, after a time, to suspect that the 
little girl did not mean to let them see her place 
of abode, so manifold were her turns and wind- 
17 n 
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ing?, from the beach to the fields, and then upon 
the clowns, and a*gain to the beach. When she 
had led them through a long circuit, she finally 
struck up the country, and proceeiled towards an 
unfrequented hallow way, where high banks 
excUuIed the view on either side, a rugged soil 
wearied the feet of the walker, and nothing was 
to be seen at the end of the lane but the grey sea, 
at the moment undiversified by a single sail. 

“ I wonder you are not. afraid ’ to^ set foot in 
this dreary place, so algfrmed as you were by 
the^ very peopk* yesterday,” observed Matilda 
to her companion, as they arrived in sight of a 
gipsy tent, spread on a patch of grass under 
shelter of the eastern bank, “ 1 have been 
speculating all the wrey on when you would pro- 
pose to turn back.” 

Elizabeth replied that she had visited the eil- 
camfJnient before, without fear, knowing that the 
men were absent at this time /)f day, and that 
there was nothing to feai: from thp women and 
children. 

They assemble at meal tunes, I fancy,’’ replied 
«Mrs. Storey ; “ and there is the smoke of tlieir 
-cookery, you see.” 

Tlie thin blue smoke was curling up around 
the trunk of a tree, in the hollow formed 
by whose 'roots was kindled thfe fire, which 
Trinity now hastened \o feed with sticks from 
the hedges. She peeped into the pot, which 
steamed from under the three poles that sup- 
ported it, and proceeded to stir ’the mess with a 
forked stiek, affording glimpses to her visiters of 
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a sort of meat whose shape and colour were jiew 
to them. On their inquirijjg what the stewf was 
made of, Trinity pointed to a skin which lay in 
the ditdi, and which ’was undeniably that of^ 
brown dog. Matilda expressed her horror, and 
the child looked up surprised, observing, 

“ Baba says the same hand made the dog and 
the sheep.” 

“ Who is Baba 

“ Her father,” readied Elizabeth. “ Baba 
means Father. Whefe did you get this dog, 
Trinity ? 1 hope it is nqj; stolen.” 

Trinity believed Uriah had found it under tho 
hedge. She took up the head, which was left 
with the skin, and showed ^y tl\p teeth that the 
animal must have beeji very old. 

“ Dear me ! I suppose you pick up all the 
dead animals that lie aj)out the country,” cried 
Elizabeth. 

“ Bebee says that beasts that have died by the 
hand of Goc^are better than^those that have died 
by the hand of man,’' replied Trinity. 

A low moan issutd from th^*tent at this mo- 
ment, which ;>eemed to strike the child with sur-i 
prise and terror : she sprang upon her fefet, and 
looked eagerly towards the curtain which hung 
over the entrance, but did not venture to go in. 
When Matilda inquire’d if any one* within was 
sick, the girl shook her ffeafl, replying, 

“ No sickness, but there must be death. That 
is the death moan.” 

Mrs. Storey instantly proceeded to the tent, 
thinking that assistance might be wanted ; and, 
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liftiij gup the awning, she saw Mrs. Draper stand- 
ing Ijeside the bddy of a very old woman, which 
was propped up in a sitting posture, and com- 
fi^sed in attitude and countenance. Mrs. Draper’s 
countenance was also calm, as she folded her 
arms^in her red cloak, and rocked herself back- 
wards and forwards, giving the death moan at 
injervals. After a certain number of repetitions, 
she turned to the ladies, and, in a voice of in- 
diflercnce, asked tlieir busmess, glancing wdth a 
smile towards tlieir palms. Elizabeth did not 
seena to share Matilda 's^.sur prise at this transition 
from one mood, to another, but returned Mrs. 
Draper’s smile, not ungloving her hand, but 
pointing out divers blemishes in the gloves she 
wore, and remarking, 

“ What* shocking gloves these are ! I used 
to get beauties of gloves at Brighton. I wish 1 
could'' get such here.” 

“We are only carriers,” ob^rved the gipsy. 

“ You must walk a mile eastward to find a bat- 
man’s wife.” * 

And she poii?ite4 signifiQfintly in the direction 
pf Alexander’s cottage. Elizabath insinuated 
that carriers might be paid for their services 
in goods as well as the bat or bludgeon men, 
whose office it was to fight the battles of the 
smugglers while contraband goods were being 
landed and distributed.' It appeared, however, 
that the gipsies preferred having their pay in 
money to loading themselves with more incum- 
brances than were necessary. It was. plain that 
Elizabeth must apply elsewhere for gloves. 
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Matilda was meanwhile trying to tempt Tifinity 
into the abode, in order to learn from her ♦some 
particulars about the deceased, whose departure 
seemecUto be borne by Mrs. Draper with sufh 
extraordinary composure ; but Trinity still sljrank 
from the sight of the dead, though vviiiing enough 
to tell all she knew of her. She could only re- 
late that this woman h^ been with the gang.as 
long as Trinity could^member anything; that 
she had be«n blind a^Tthat time ; and had been 
carried from place to place on a donkey, which 
was always led by the n»st careful person iit the 
company. She had outlived all her relations, 
and had been tended by the Faas and Drapers 
only because there was no i>ne alse to take care 
of her. Ail her dayn hadT been spent^in wander- 
ing, Trinity believed, as she had heard her say 
that it was seventy ye^s since she had slept in 
a bed. It did not appear that her dciitfi had 
been immediately expected, as the men of the 
gang who wcM’e engaged as dtirriers, the preceding 
night, were gone to Brighton, and some other 
places a little way ftp the eoihtry ; and when 
Trinity went^o school that morning, she had left 
the old dame making cabbage nets, as usual. 
Mrs. Draper here took up an unfinished net, and 
said that it* had dropped from the hands of the 
old woman half an hour before, wheifthe fainting 
fit came on in which she had died. It was rather 
a pity, Mrs. Draper observed, that the departure 
had been so sudden, as the wake of the first night 
could scarcely be as honourable as they could 
wish. They must do their best to collect a mul* 
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titud^ of mourners by the second night. Mean- 
\vliile», Trinity must summon as many of the tribe 
as were within reach ; and if the ladies would 
pfease to walk out of the tent, she would fasten 
down the curtain so that nobody could get in, 
and set the dog to watch while she went her ways. 

It struck Matilda as rather strange to leave the 
body unguarded by human care at midday, in 
order to provide for its b dng watched at night 
by ten times as many persJtns as were necessary. 
There was nothing to be 'done, however, but to 
obej the gipsy’s desire, as it was plain that the 
greatest offence that could be offered would be 
to propose to touch or to remain near the body. 

As tliey bent theii: heads under the low hoop 
which 8upT>orted the^curtein at the entrance, 
Elizabeth foolishly remarked that it was very well 
the poor soul had not had a long illness in such 
a comfortless place. 

“ You that live in ceiled houses,” replied Mrs. 
Dr/iper, haughtily, ‘•dwell as your fathers dwelt. 
So do we.” 

“ But being and dying, — that is so dif- 
ferent !” 

“ If we are content to die as our fathers died, 
who forbids V* persisted the gipsy, in a tone 
which silenced the objector. Mrs. Draper 
slightly retuVned the farpwell of heir visiters, and 
stood watching them till they were nearly out of 
siglit, when she fastened the dog to one of the 
hoops of the tent, took off* the stew, threw water 
on the fire, and clunbed the bank, in order to 
pursue her way over the down in an opposite 
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direction from that along which Trinity/ was 
tripping. 

Very different was the picture presented by the 
domestic establishment of the Alexanders, whom 
Elizabeth would not be restrained from visiting, 
in search of gloves, and with the hope of s^eeing 
many things besides which might delight her 
eyes, if her purse woulA not extend to the pur- 
chase of them. Matil^ positively refused to ac- 
company h«r, and wiitked on to pay a visit to her 
mother -m-law. 

Mrs. Alexander was engaged with her yt>ung 
folks in tying the claws of the lobsters which had 
been caught that morning; a work requiring 
some dexterity, and assis^ wilJi some fear by 
the children, who we^e apfto start an4 let go at 
the critical moment, if the creature showed any 
disposition to friskiness. A technical question 
or two from Elizabeth sufficed to induce* Mrs. 
Alexander to quit her task, wash her hands, and 
show her visiter into a lighf closet at the bacl^ of 
the cottage, where she promised to join her in a 
few minutes. Where she went* Elizabeth had no 
idea; but shfi returned in ten minutes with a» 
apron full of mysteries, and followed by two of 
her boys, bearing between them a package which 
wa& almost»too large to be brought in at the 
narrow door. A girl wq^ already settted on. the 
outer door- sill, to give notice of the approach of 
any spy ; and the eldest boy was directed to keep 
guard at the entrance of the closet, while appa- 
rently busy in carving his wooden boat of three 
inches long. 
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Alexander intimated that besides gloves, 
she hbd an unusual choice of cambrics and silks, 
and a few pieces of valuable lace, out of which 
tliie lady might suit herself, if she chos®;, before 
the goods were sent up the country, as they were 
to b^withoLit delay. Elizabeth would not pro- 
mise to buy, but, of course, accepted the invita- 
tion to examine ; and t^ien what tempting trea- 
sures were spread before eyes ! 

“ O lovely ! ” she cried.^^“ What f. colour ! I 
wonder whether it would wear well. So delicate ! 
so rich ! There is notWng like those French for 
colours.” 

Mrs. Alexander, as in gratitude bound, joined in 
lauding the Lyons manufacturers, and their dyers. 

“ The Irje is most^eatt-tiful, to be sure, but 
the fabric of this is better ; — and this, — and this,” 
she continued, applying the scientific touch to 
each in turn. “ It seems to me that all the 
pieces of that one pattern, — th^ olive green, and 
the^ blue, and the violet, — are of aippoorer fabric 
than the rest. But the figure is completely French, 
to be sure.” 

* Mrs. Alexander observed that the Brighton 
ladies, and some at Hastings, had taken a great 
fancy to that particular pattern ; and it was 
selling rapidly at some of. the prineij:^! shops. 

“ Well, how, if 1, h^d seen those pieces at a 
shop, — if I had met with them anywhere but 
here, I should have pronounced them English. 
It is very odd that all of that one figure should 
have less substance than the others. Did they 
come over as part of the same cargo?” 
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“ Stowed cheek-by-jowl in the hold of thejug- 
ger that was but six hours oift of sight,” /Mrs. 
Alexander declared. 

“ I suppose they have been only just landed^ 
observed Elizabeth, “ for you would not keep 
such a stock as this by you, with so many enemies 
about. I wonder you are not afraid.” 

“ It is only for a fe\^ hours, ma’am ; just till 
the carriers come back^om their present errand. 
I do not se[l in anyyBut a chance way, as you 
know, ma’am ; and — 

“ 1 always supposed ^our husband had been 
a batman, and I am told the batmen are often 
paid in goods,” interrupted Elizabeth. 

“In part, ma’am ; but the greater portion of 
what is before you is^heri^only on y^ust. We 
take care to keep them out of sight of the few 
whose business it is to^ ruin the coast ; but, for 
that matter, the hands that served to land and 
stow ten times as, much as all this, are enough to 
defend what ^ left. But the^carriers will be back 
soon, and then ” 

“ And then they \^ill have, something else to 
do than to set off for Brighton again imme-^ 
diately, — if you mean the gipsies.” And Eliza- 
beth explained that they would liave to attend the 
wake of the, old woman, for two or three nights 
together. 

This was such j'/nporta!it ftews that Mrs. Alex- 
ander instantly sent one of the children in search 
of his father, and seemed now careless as to 
whether her visiter made a purchase or not. 
After selecting a package of gloves which was 
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too \ier pocket, and was therefore to be 

left Vmijlii till a favourable opportunity should 
occur of clSbveying them unseen, Elizabetli de- 
tsined a two-inch pattern of the silk whose figure 
she most admired, and which was somewhat 
cheaper than the rest, from the inferiority of its 
quality. She must consult her mother, she de- 
clared, and should probably send an order for a 
quantity sufficient for twk or three dresses. Her 
desire’to obtain some of ^e benefits^ of this im- 
portation was enhanced by the woman’s apparent 
indifference as to ^h|tl\pr she indulged in a pur- 
chase. She resolved to make all speed home- 
wards, and to persuade lier mother, and, if pos- 
sible, Matilda, fo seize the opportunity of deck- 
ing them B jives in co'iJwabsgid fabrics. 

She was not destined to arrive at home so soon 
as she imagined. Inste^yl of Elizabeth, appeared 
a neighbour’s child, breathless and excited, to 
request Matilda’s immediate p^sence at a well- 
kijown house on th» beach, and to yrge the Lieu- 
tenant being sent for with all speed. It was 
jplain that Eliaj^b^th had been stopped by the 
, Coast Guard, and conveyed by thefti to the house 
of the dame appointed to search all women vfho 
were suspected of ha^ng smuggled goods con- 
cealed about them. • This was an aft of audacity 
on the parif of the guard that Matilda could not 
have anticipated, or sffe would have used more 
urgent persuasions with her sister-in-law against 
connecting herself in any way with the secret 
proceedings of the people about her. She was 
little aware that the adventure arose out of the 
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reprobation of Brady's punisliment of tbe gl)sy- 
boy, wl)ich she and Elizabeth *had testifies the 
day before. 

Brad'^ had seen Miss Storey enter ibe 
pected Louse of Alexander; he had remarked 
signs of movement within and about it during her 
stay*; and had watched her leaving it with a hur- 
ried step on the vi/ay boT^. Brady did not 
why a lady should makj^ mockery of his office 
any more th^n apoor^limman, to whom the temp- 
tation was greater ; and he was quite disposed to 
use his authority against# who had blafned 
him when he could not def&id himself, and ex- 
posed him to be mobbed. He therefore planted 
himself directly in her patL on, the beach, and 
requested her to deliv^ up^he contr^and arti- 
cles which she was carrying about her. 

The consciousness ot^what had just passed at 
Mrs. Alexander's deprived Elizabeth of the tense 
of innocence, amj of that appearance of it which 
she might ha^e justified by tfhe fact that she h|d 
no smuggled goods about her person. She in- 
stantly thought of the pattern silk, and tried 
to hide it, in % way which confirmed tbe sufspi- 
cions of the foe. There was nothing for it but 
to go to the place appointed ; but, on the way^ 
she bethouglit herself of sending a messenger for 
some of her family. She appeared 4n so great 
tribulation when Matilda arrived, as to leave little 
doubt of her being actually in the scrape ; and 
delay or evasion seemed therefore the bes^ policy* 
' Have you demanded to be taken before m 
magistrate ? asked Matilda, 
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“^magistrate! La, no! How dreadful to 
thinftof going to a justice ! I dare not, 1 am 
sure. *Tis dreadful to think of.” 

Not so dreadful as to put up with such a 
piece of audacity as this. If I were you, I would 
give these people as much trouble as possible in 
the business they have brouglit upon themselves, 
and make them heartilv sick of it before they, 
have done.” 

“ Better not make sucV a fuss, and expose 
one’s-self before all the folks on the way ; better 
takeMt quietly,” said th^ search-woman, holding 
open the door of the inner room appointed for 
the process. Elizabeth peeped into the room, 
and then looked at Matilda in restless dismay, 
declaring that she had‘QOthing about her that she 
would not have produced in a moment to the 
guard, if he had asked her quietly, instead of 
bringing half the population about her heels. 

“ Then go to the magistrate, and tell him so,” 
said Mrs. Storey, authoritatively. “ It is a pri- 
vilege which the law allows you ; and an inno- 
cent person doet w»*ong in not claiming it.” 
i Elizabeth could not bring herself thus to oblige 
Brady to declare what reasons he had to suspect 
her. She doubted and hesitated, till her foes 
could and would wait no longer.. She was 
searched, ai.d nothing found, except, at the last 
moment, the pattern' of silk, squeezed up in her 
glove* This discovery was very discomfiting to 
ladies, and was made the most of by Brady, 
wbo held It up in the face of the Lieutenant, 
mhm tint genlieman armed, breathless^ to as* 
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certam what disaster had befallen the of 

-Ills family. 

“ What! is that all you have got? I wish 
you joy your share of the seizure,” said he itf 
Brady, pushing his hand aside. “ 1 hope you 
will make more sure of your game the nexUtime 
you abuse your duty to insult a lady.” 

Brady said he shouldylischarge his oifice, let 
who would be the sufl^er; and added, that he 
held in his Jiand wh^Jiwas a sufficient justifica- 
tion. He then proceeded to deposit the two 
inches of silk carefully ii> his tobacco-box. 

“ Let me look at it,” demanded the Lieutenant. 
Brady glanced towards the fire, as if fearing tliat 
that was destined to be the next place of deposit 
for his precious snip.^ Tlte Lieutenayt laughed 
contemptuously, and walked to the farthest pos- 
sible distance from the fre, still holding out his 
hand for the pattern. 

“ Why, inan,’i said the officer, “ you had 
better make j^aste to qualify yourself a little 
better for yoUr business, or you will make your- 
self the la«ghing-sto«k of thf» place. This silk 
is no more Ftench than your coat is Chinese. 
Here, take it back, and ask any knowing person 
3^ou please, and you will §nd this was woven in 
Spitalfields o; at Macclesfield.” 

Brady muttered somefliing about “•humbug 
and the search-woman becandte extremely anxious 
to explain that it was no part of her business to 
choose her victims : she had only to discharge 
her duty upon all who were brought to her. The 
Lieutenant silenced her by pushing past her, witb 
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his and sister on each arm. The little crowd 
opeirfed before them as they re-issued frcwn the- 
honse, and closed ap^ain round Brady, to learn 
Hie resctlt of his loyal enterprise. was in 
too thorough an ili humour to give them any 
saltsfiaction, anticipating (what, in fact, proved 
his fate) that he should be twitted with this deed 
for months to come, by^^very man, woman, and 
child wlio did not bear\ due patriotic affection 
towards the Preventive SeV'ice. 

The officer did not speak till it was time to 
deposit his sister at hermwn door. 

** Now, Elizabeth/* said he, “ I hope this will 
prove a lesson to you. You and my mother 
came to live h^re ^ my account, and on my 
accotnvt ypu must ^ aw^y again, unless you 
can bring your practices into agreement with ray 
dudes. It is a lucky chance for you that that 

rag is of English make, or ” 

“ Oh, brother ! do you reall)^ think it is not a 
f ^ch silk ? ’* • , 

** To be sure, or I should not have said so,” 
lOpMed the lie«%ex«ant, with much displeasure m 
Jhis tone. If I chose to tell lies %o screen you, 
ym might stay here, following your own fancies, 
tai doomsday. It is b^au^ 1 always will speak 
'the truth about those who belong to me that I 
re^p»8t yoo®to go awaj,‘"if you must do things 
adndt maiie the tmt£ painful for you to hear a^ 
fow m to tell.'* 

Welit mf gtmd sir, do not be in a passion. 
I duly &mtgm you were telling a convenient fib, 
fdiout iwdhiiii^S) mihe 
and out of it/’ 
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Not everybody, as you now find,*^ relied 
the officer ; “ and I hope this the last tirrib you 
will expose me to the suspicion of fibbing in your 
behalf/’ 

Matiiua half withdrew her arm from her hus- 
band’s, terrified at a mode and strength of rebuke 
which would have almost annihilated her ; but 
Elizabeth bore it witlu wonderful indiffereiVJe, 
wishing him good moryTng, as on ordinary days. 

** She is, a good cj^ture,” the Lieutenant ob- 
served, in his customary phrase, after walking on 
a few paces in silence. She is a good crea- 
ture, but monstrously provoking sometimes, A 
pretty scrape she had nearly got herself and all 
of us into.” 

“ Remember how Jatel^ it was th£||^ you were 
defending the desire for foreign commodities in 
general, and Elizabeth5^ in particular,*’ observed 
Matilda. 

“ Well ! all that I said was very true, I be- 
lieve,” repliefl the . officer, h^lf laughing undej a 
sense of his own inconsistency. “ 1 have as 
firm a faith as ever in the trwth^of what I then 
said.” 

“ Your doctrine, then, is, that Elizabeth is 
right in having the desiijp, and in gratifying it ; 
but that she is wrong in being caught in the fact^ 

“ AVhy, it does come^pretty near^ to that, I 
am afraid. It comes to the*fact that duties clash 
in a case like this ; so that, one’s conscience 
being at fault, an appeal to the law must settle 
the matter. I see no crime in Elizabeth's ta9te» 
a^rt from the m^ns she may take to j^atify ii| 
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but the law pronounces her wrong, so we must 
concXide she is wrong.” 

“ Duties do, indeed, clash, replied Matilda ; 
"^"and if so painfully in one case, what miist be the 
extent of the evil if we consider all who are con- 
cerned? Even in this little neighbourhood, here 
is Mr. Pim unable to teach honour, as he says, 
without giving the not^)n that it is a merit to 
conceal fraud, and pointiAg out a whole class as 
objects of contempt and\iatred. The dwellers 
near, almost to a man, look upon the government 
as aHyrant, its servantsnas oppressors, its laws as 
made to be evaded, and its powers defied. Oaths 
are regarded as mere humbug ; and the kindliest 
of social feelings are. nourished in direct relation 
to fraud, apd plead ecT' as Hs sanction. There is 
not a man near us who does not feel it necessary, 
nor a woman who does not praise it as virtuous, 
nor a' child who is not trained up in the love and 
practice of it. This is the morality which one 
ini^itution teaches ^rom village tf> village all 
along our shores, — mocking the clergyman, set- 
ting at nought the* schoolmaster, and raising up 
a host of enemies to the government by which it 
is maintained ; and all for what 

“ To help us in our<?national money matters, 
in which, in truth, it does not very w<gll succeed,” 
observed the?* Lieutenant., " 

“ And to protect the interests of certain classes 
of its subjects,” replied Matilda, “ in which, if 
most people say true, they succeed as little.” 

. “ Spitalfields is in a worse state than ever,” 
observed the Lieutenant; “and there are ter- 
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rible complaints from our glovers^ and our Jaee^ 
makers.” 

“ And if not,” continued Matilda — “ if pro- 
tection availed to these people, the case would bff 
very litfte better than it is now. Money pros- 
perity is desirable only as it is necessary towsome 
higher good, — to good morals and .happiness ; 
and if it were, in fact,^ecured to our glovgrs, 
and silkmen, and lace^akers, it would be pur- 
chased far too dear i^ihe expense of the morals 
of such a ‘multitude 'as are corrupted by our 
restrictive laws. There ^an be nothing ir# the 
nature of things to make the vexation and demo- 
ralization of some thousands necessary to the 
prosperity of other thousands, providence can- 
not have appointed to governments sijph a choice 
of evils as this ; and ” 

“ And you, my dear, /or your share, will there- 
fore withhold your allegiance from a government 
which attempts t^ institute such an opposition.” 

It is rather too late antige of the world for 
me to turn retiel on that ground,” replied Matilda, 
smiling. “ Such go^rnments q*we were speak- 
ing of are dead and gone, long ago. Our go* 
vernment is not granting any new protections or 
prohibitions, surely !” 

“ But 1 t|iought you would quarrel with it for 
not taking away thos^ which exist# 1 thought 
you would give it your ®Bst*ble8sing if they sent 
an order to "all us Preventive people to vacate our 
station-houses and march off.’’ 

“ I certainly felt more disaffected to-day than 
ever in my life before,” observed Matilda* “ To 

1 3 
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that, in a country like this, anybody may 
be stripped and searched upon mere suspicion ! 

With the privilege of demanding the decision 
a magistrate, remember." 

“ Which magistrate may order the search, if 
he finds sufficient ground of suspicion. And this 
outrage is to take place as a very small part of 
tliQ, machinery for protecting the interests of cer- 
tain classes, to the greaUvinjury of all the rest ; 
and especially, as manyX^f themselves say, to 
their own. It makes one indjgnant to think of it/* 
“^It is the law, my Igye ; and while it exists, it 
must be obeyed. I must order my men to stop 
you, if you should chance to sympathize in Eli- 
zabeth's tastes. , Hey, Matilda ?** 

“ Do, by all mean\ when you find me smug- 
gling ; but perhaps my share of the temptation 
may soon be at an end. ^ I trust all this distress 
that you speak of will end in bringing into an 
active competition with foreigners those of our 
people who are now sitting with their hands 
before them, perceiving how the gentry of Eng- 
land are appareU^d^n smuggled goods. No fear 
for our occupation, you know, Xhere will still 
be brandy and tobacco, on which, as we do not 
grow them ourselves, g|^Yernment will call for so 
high a duty as will encourage smuggling. ‘No 
prospect of your being useless yet a while.’* 

“ Nor of our neighbo'urs being as loyal as you 
would have them.** 

“ Nor of their living at peace, and in frank 

honesty.** 

“ Nor of Pim*8 making his scholars moral.*’ 
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“ Nor of our manufacturers having fair glay/’ 

“ Nor of the same justice Jbeing done /o the 
revenue. Alas ! how far we are from perfection ! 

“ Yet ever tending towards it. Unless we 
lieve tiAs, wliat do we mean by believing in a 
Providence ? since all evidence goes to, prove 
that its rule is infinite progression. Yes, we are 
tending upwards, though slowly ; and we sjiall 
find, when we arrive iij^r'Sight of comparative per- 
fection, that a system restriction whicli debases 
and otherv/ise injui^*all parties concerned, is 
perfectly inconsistent wi^i good government.” 

“ Then shall I have earned my dinner in some 
other, and, I trust, a pleasanter, way than to^ 
day,” observed the Lieutenant. “ I shall never 
get reconciled to my office, Matilda, especially 
while I hear of brother officers abroaa ” 

“ Oh ! you are dreading your patrol to-night, 
because it is beginning to snow,” said Matilda, 
smiling. “ You shall go in, and fortify yourself 
with some duty-^aid brandy»and untaxed water j 
and then, if ^ou will let me go with you ag^in, 
we will defy the smugglers as^ manfully as if they 
were to be enemies of good order for ever- 
more,” 

“ You shall not go out in the dark again, my 
love. It took all my manfulness from me to see 
you so near*lhe edge of the cliff* in ^'wind* which 
might drive you out as^if you were a sea-gull. 
The place#look8 scarcely fit for you on the 
brightest of days ; you have no chance out of 
doors on a gusty night.” 
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.Chapter VI. 

A NIGHT WATCH. 

The night of the gipsy late-wake was one of the 
clearest and coldest moonlight. Such a night, 
when the smallest skiff showed black on the glis- 
tening sea, and every sat'dng bird cast its shadow 
on the chalky cliff, and stationary figure on 
the heights exhibited a har^ outline against the 
8ky,^was little fit for smuggling adventure ; yet 
the officers of the Coast Guard had a strong im- 
pression that a landing of contraband goods was 
to be attempted, in defiance of the lady moon, 
and of the watchers' who “ blessed her useful 
light.” A‘ gipsy festival afforded an excellent 
pretence for collecting the country people in ^uf- 
ficienji force to brave the guard ; and it was bus-*. 
pected tliat the people themselves thought so, aa 
tidings of the festi\,al were most industriously 
spread through all the country, knd certainly 
very eagerly rej^eived. Lieutenant Storey held 
consultations with his brother officers at all the 
Nations near ; and every precaution was taken to 
enable a great force to assemble with speed at 
the poinhs yi^here it seelned pretty certain tliat a 
landing woi^d be attempted. One dr two trusty 
men were sent to .overlook the wake from a 
Wight, that they might report the n#nbers and 
apparent disposition of the people ; and Lieu*, 
tenant Storey visited these men on their post* 
soon after the begiaaiag of the ceremony. 
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Well ! what news said Matilda, anxiojisly, 
as the Lieutenant entered thef room whei*e his 
wife, mother, and sister were waiting supper for* 
him. 

“ Wh^-, it is a fine freezing night,'’ he replied, 
rubbing his hands, and accepting the seat which 
was offered him close by the blazing fire. “ So 
you have Elizabeth to keep you company, as I 
advised you. That is Ajery well, as I rather think 
you will not^ be persi^led to go to bed till late. 
And ygu, too, mother ! * Who would have thought 
of your climbing up to uq^so late in the day V' 

“ But the gipsies crijid the ladies. “ Did 
you see the wake T* 

“ I heard more than I savy of 4 5 for the banks 
are so high that one c^uhUonly catch ^a glimpse 
of a few heads now and then. But there was a 
strong glare from their porches, there being little 
moonlight, I suppose, in the hollow way • and 
their noise is realjy inconceivable. Such yelling 
and howling, and what I suppose they call sink- 
ing 1 They vvul wake up all the sheep in the pens 
for a mile round.” 

“ I am afraid there are a great many collected,” 
observed Matilda. 

“ I should think there^must be, for I never 
heard any gabble or din to compare with it, ex- 
cept when the wind and the sails are wrangling 
in a storm at sea. But c8mt», let us have supper. 
I must be gone again presently ; and this is not 
an air to take away one’s appetite.” 

His mother inquired whether they could learn 
anything of the progress of events by looking 
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out of tke windows, or whether they must wait 
for n^ws till his return. He replied, 

You will see nothing by going to the window 
■but as fine a moonlight sea as ever you saw ; and 
the light-house, and perhaps poor Nicholas staring 
abou/ him, as he is bound to do. If there is any 
affray, it will be far out of your sight. We keep 
oijr eyes upon Birling a^id Crowlink Gap. Either 
of them is an easy place ^of rendezvous from the 
wake. You will be as siill as death here, and J 
advise you all to go to sleep till I knock you up 
to kt me in.” « 

The mother and ^ister wondered what he 
thought they could be made of to go to bed at 
such a time. lyiatildja piled fresh logs on the fire, 
and looke^ to see that the lamp was trimmed. 

ril tell you what, — ^I’ll desire Nicholas to 
come, from time to time^ to tell you whether he 
heaCs or sees anything or nothing/’ said the Lieu^ 
tenant, “ I have put him on. the nearest beat, 
w^iere I am pretty fure of his having nothing to 
do ; and he can just step to the gate, if you like to 
be at the troubiq of hearing that he lias nothing 
fcto tell.*' 

“ Do be less presumptuous, my dear son,” said 
Mrs. Storey. “ How^lare you make sure of no- 
thing happening T* , 

“ It was* only a hast/ word, mother. I have 
not been presumptutius in reality, as you would 
say if you saw how completely we are prepared. 
More ale, if you please, Elizabeth. And now, I 
must not stay any longer. I shall be sure to tell 
Nicholas t but you will not detain him from his 
post/* 
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Matilda ran out before him to have his |)artinaf 
kiss at the s;ate, and to watch liim out ot sight.. 
The full light from the beacon turned at tlie, 
moment Jipon her face, stronger than the moon-* 
light, ana showed that tears were irj)on her cheek. 

“ I cannot scold you, love,’' said her husband, 
as he wiped them away. “ I do pity you women 
that have to sit waiting it home when anything 
is to ha])p€n. I could -fancy myself crying like 
a baby it I ^verc obl^ed to do so. But go in 
now, there's a good ^rl." 

“ The moment you aref out of sight. I sup- 
pose you really cannot tell, — you cannot even 
tell me, — when you are likely to he home again." 

Impossible. It may be two hours, or it may 
be twelve." 

Matilda had only to pray that it might be two, 
while she watched her hwsband on his way to 
Nicholas’s beat, where he stopped to speak with 
the figure perched upon the brow of the cliff. 
Presently the %i\re might be^ seen to touch its 
hat ; the Lieutenant waved his hand towards the 
station-house, and spe?fedily disappeared, leaving 
Matilda to re-eTiter the parlour, whose clear fire, 
double window's, and listed doors she would wil- 
lingly have exchanged for ^lie biting air on Hot- 
combe Flat, by her husbajid’s side. 

During the hour which ejap^ed befo/e Nicholas 
lifted the latch of the gate, whose welcome slick 
brought all the ladies to the door, Matilda liad 
wished twenty times that she was alone. ’ Eliza- 
' beth was full of groundless fears of her owm de- 
while she ridiculed those of other people ; 
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and Mrs. Storey gave a lecture on patience every 
.time Matilda molded on her chair, looking up in 
her face with all possible anxiety, however, at 
.each return from an excursion to the upper win- 
dows. The methodical Nicholas was more tire- 
some* still. He began with an explanation of 
what liis orders were about giving intelligence to 
the ladies, and of his purpose in now appearing 
before them. He proceeded with an account of 
where he had stood, and how he had Jooked round 
and listened, and what ' he-* had been thinking 
abdht ; and it was only at the last that it came 
out that he had seen and heard nothing particular. 

“ And do you think you could hear a pistol- 
shot from Birling Gap, or from so far as Crow- 
link Gap?” ^ ^ 

Nicholas could not answer for it, having never 
heard a pistol fired fruni either place while on 
duty on his present beat ; but he soon recollected 
that his oflicer had told him ^hat it was a very 
Cililm night, and tlfkt he could certainly be able 
to hear the sound in question from the farthest of 
the Seven Sisfei's; and therefore Nicholas fully 
' believed that he should hear a pfstol as soon as 
fired. 

“ Very well,^’ saidp Matilda, venturing upon 
such a bteach of discipline as Ivanding him a 
glass of ale. Now ^e will not detain you : we 
were desired not ; ‘but come again in an hour, 
and sooner, if anything happens,” 

Nicholas’s heart, which was always warm to- 
wards the lady, was rarefied by the honours and 
benefits of tliis night. To be appointed, in 
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sort, her special servant, — to be treated vvith^kind 
words from her lips, and with ale from her own 
hands, — was enough, in combination with th^ 
ale itself, to raise his spirits to the highest pitcli^ 
of whicll, as a sober man, he was capable, lie* 
could scarcely refrain from whistling as Ik; went 
back to his beat, and was actually guilty of hum- 
ming ‘‘ Rules Britannia,” as he flung himself 
down in a sort of niche on the very brow of the 
dizzy cliff, whence he was wont to gaze abroad 
over the expanse. 

“ ‘ Rule, Britannia l’-F“Ay, that lady is vwrth 
a thousand of the bigger and smarter one, and 
the old one too, if a poor man may think so. — 

‘ Britannia rule the waves^' — • where 
did this sloop come from, •that 1 didjjiot see her 
before? Slie’s waiting fur an eaily cargo of 
chalk, ril be bound ; b^t it is odd 1 did not see 
her before, only that she lies so close undci^, one 
could not see without looking over. ‘ And come 
again in an hour,’ says she,»‘ or sooner, if aiiy- 
thing happens.’ 1 wonder liow the hour goes. 
— ‘ Britons never shi^l be slavegi’ — If I had my 
mother’s old watch, now ! Bless her ! she’s noi% 
asleep, I suppose, in the bed with the green 
checked curtains. She says she thinks of me in 
her prayers, ^nd has all tfie sea before her as she 
goes to sleep, and me iflarching abotas it, helping 
to guard the nation. — ‘ Rtitjamia rule the waves 1* 
— It is only a fair turn for me to think of her 
when she is asleep, as 1 hope she is now. Lord ! 
how she used to beat me 1 and all, as she says 
now, for tenderness, to make a great man of me. 

K. 
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To be sure, I never guessed it at the time.— 

‘ Britons never shall be slaves ! Never ! never ! * 
1 don’t know that I had not best walk ; it is so 
""jiifFerent sitting here from what it is wheij tlie sun 
is out, platting straw for my hat. It is lime 1 
had a*ncw hat ; I thought 1 saw the lady glanc- 
ing at it. Think of her taking notice of such 
litt'e things ! Kind heart! ‘ Come again within 
the liour,’ says she, ‘ and sooner, if anything 
happens,’ That’s she looking out, J warrant, 
whore there is a little hit ot liglit from the win- 
dow^ There! ’tis gone. Tis the will of Provi- 
dence lliat she should notice me so. I wish she 
knew how my mother thinks of me : Imt that is 
no doing of mirbe, cither ; it is the will of Provi- 
dence too • and I doubt whether anybody is so 
happy as, by the will of Providence, I am, with 
my mother, and the people here all so harmless 
to me, and the lady ! And it is something to see 
such a bright sea as this, so like what 1 saw in 
thg show-box at Weyhill fair, wh^ my mother 
treated me, then a young boy. 1 am sure every- 
body is wonderiwlly kind me. 1 wonder how 
4he hour goes. It is bitter cold, td/ be sure ; and 
I think yon bit of shelter is best, after all.— 

‘ Britons never, nc - Ver ' ” 

And Nicholas once more crouched in his 
recess, where he rocked himself to the music of 
the waves, and looked in vain over the wide ex- 
panse for the smallest dark speck, in watching 
which he might find occupation. He soon found 
that his observation would have been better be- 
stowed nearer home. While walking, he had 
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disdained the well-worn path along the ,c*halk 
line, strewed within a few feet of the verge for 
the guidance of the w'atchcrs on dark nights. A*8 
it was light enough for safety, he availed him^- 
self of \he of)portunity of varying his beat, and 
trod the less bare path from the chalk lin^to the 
very edge of the clilf. He had looked straight 
before him, whether his back was turned north or 
south, giving no attention to the right hand or 
tlie left. He liad also been too liasty in his con- 
elusion that the vc^el which lay below, in the 
deej), broad shadow of ^the clifls, was a Chalk 
sloop, waiting for the tide. 

By leaning forwards a little, any one in Ni- 
cholas’s present seat could wcomm and a view of a 
winding and perilous, ^almftst perpendicular, track, 
,whicU ascended from the spot where the gipsies 
had assisted at the iasUmloading of a smuggling 
vessel. Something like rude steps occurred at 
small intervals ip this track ; but they were so 
imperfect, aiijJ it was so steef), that the assistaijce 
of either ropes or mutual support was necessary 
to those who would iwount, witli»ftr without a load 
on their shouWers. As the tide had till now been 
too high to periiiit access to this spot by the 
beach, it was one of thc^ last in which Nicholas 
could have expected to see foes. For want of 
something to do, pigked two of three flints 
out of a layer which was *bedded in the chalk 
within reach, and amused himself with sending 
them down the steep, in order to watch what 
course they would take. Leaning over, to follow 
with his eye the vagaries of one of these, his ear 
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was .'Struck by a bumping, dead sound, which 
could not be caused by his flint. Looking a little 
to the right, without drawing back, he perceived 
something moving in the shadowy tracjk. But 
for the sound which had excited his suspicions, 
lie would have concluded that some cliff-raven or 
sea-bird had been disturbed in its hole, and he 
watched intently for a few seconds to discover 
whether this was not the case ; but it soon be- 
came evident to his sharpened sight that there 
was a line of men laboriousl)* climbing the track, 
each with bis two smKll tubs braced upon his 
shoulders. Whether they bad a strong rope by 
which each might help himself, or whether each 
supported the one abo've him, could not be disco- 
vered from* the distanc*e aL which Nicholas sat; 
nor could he guess whether they were aware of 
his being so near. «<• 

He started uji, and stood in the broad moon- 
light, fumbling for his pistol, wl^ich was not quite 
sOf ready to bis band as it ought to, have been. A 
subdued cry spread up and down, from mouth to 
mouth, among •kis foes, atlarge body of whom 
appeared instantly on the ridge, frdm the hollow 
where they had collected unobserved. One of 
them cried, — ^ 

“ Hand ‘'over your pistol, lad, ajud sit down 
quietly where you werCj 'and we will do you no 
harm.'’ 

To do anything but what his officer had de- 
sired was, however, too confusing to Nicholas's 
faculties to be borne. The order to fire as soon 
as smugglers were perceived came upon his 
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mind, as if spoken at the moment in tlie Xieu- 
tenaut’s own voice, and saved 'him the trouble of 
all internal conflict. He fired, and was instantly 
fired uj^on in turn, and wounded. As he stag^ 
gcred far enough back from the verge to fall on 
safe ground, he had the consolation of Itearing 
(after the cloud of flapping sea-birds liad taken 
themselves far out to sea) a repetition of shots 
along the clifls on either hand, fainter and 
shorter in tlie increasing distance. The ominous 
roll of the drum, — <fiie*most warlike signal of the 
smugglers, — was next tieard from ibe liMlow 
to tlie right, and more sea-birds fluttered and 
screamed. Silence was gone ; the alarm was 
given; and poor Nicholas need not resist the 
welcome I’aintness tluU str^.tched him <in the grass. 

The smugglers, annoyed by former repeated 
failures in their attemfits to intimidate or gain 
over the Preventive watch, were now exasperated 
by Nicholas's ui^hnching discharge of his duty ; 
and tliey det<ymined to makS an example of him, 
even in the midst of their preparations to resist 
the force which the^p knew to kit on the way to 
attack them. • Tiie first necessary precaution wa« 
to range the batmen who had been collected by 
the sound of the drumj^in two rows, from the 
vessel to thes foot of the cliff, and ag^n from the 
verge of the clifls to wj^ere the cafts were sta- 
tioned, surrounded with guards. This being 
done, their pieces loaded, and their bludgeons 
shouldered, a small party was detached to take 
possession of the wounded man. On raising him, 
it wa» found that he was not dead, and that it 

k3 
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was i)y no means certain that his wounds were 
inortal. When he recovered Jiis senses, he felt 
himself lifted from the ground by a rope tied 
round his middle, and immediately after was being 
lowered over the edge of the precipice, carefully 
protected from being dashed against the face of 
the cliff by the men who stood at regular dis- 
tances down tlic track, and who handed him from 
one to the other till he reached the bottom, where 
two stout men received him,- and supported him 
on either side to a little distance along the 
shingle. '* 

“ Wliat are you going to do with me?’^ he 
faintly asked ; but tliey made no answer. 

“ 1 or God’s sake spare my life ! ” 

“ Too lai'e for that, lad,” replied one. 

“ No, not too late,” said Nicholas, with re- 
newed hope. “ I don’t thv.ik you have killed me, 
I shall get well, if you will let me go.” 

“ Too late, lad. You shoul(Vnot have fired.” 
« You are going to murder me then,” groaned 
the victim, sinking down upon a large stone 
where he had ^Iften leaned «before, it being the 
one from which he was wont to lobk out to sea. 
“ 1 did not expect it of you, for your people have 
always behaved very ^ll to me. Everybody 
has been kind to me,” he continued, his dying 
thoughts getting into t|;ie train which the spot 
suggested. “ But, if you will do me one more 
kindness, do, some of you, tell the lady at the 
station why I could not come as she bade me. 

‘ Come within tlie hour,* says she ** 

He stopped short on hearing two pistols cocked 
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successively. No duty to be done under orders 
being immediately present to liis*mind, a paroxysm^ 
of terror seized him. He implored mercy for his 
mother’!^ sake, and, with the words upon his lips,, 
sank dead before the balls were lodged m his 
body as in a mark. 

The proceeding was witnessed by some of his 
comrades, and by his officer, from the top of the 
cliff; and fierce were the cries and numerous 
wore the shots wh^di followed the murderous 
party, as they cpuck^y took up the body, and fell 
back among the crowd iff smugglers within* the 
deep shadow where they could no longer be dis- 
tinguished. 

The party being three ffiundred strong, any 
resistance which the IVevehtive Force could offer 
was of little avail to check their proceedings, as 
long as they were disfosed to carry them on. 
They persevered for some time in landing, Roist- 
ing up, and carting away their tubs, the batmen 
keeping line, fnd frequently firing, while the car- 
riers passed between with their burdens. At 
length, a shot from owe of the g«ard, which took 
more effect titan was expected, seemed to occa-» 
sion some change in their plans. They drew in 
their apparatus, ascend^i the track in order, 
bearing vvitU tiiem the bodies of ihrfr slain or 
wounded companions, *fnd formed* round the 
carts, in order to proceed up*the country, desert- 
ing a portion of the cargo which was left upon 
the shore. The vessel, meanwhile, hoisted sail, 
and wore round to stand out to sea. 

“ Can you see how many are killed or dis- 
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able<J?’’ inquired the Lieutenant of one of liis 
jpien. “ What is this they are hauling along ?” 

“Two bodies, sir; whether dead or not, I 
\pan't say/' * 

“ Not poor Nicholas’s for one, I su}>p’ose/* i 
“ No, sir ; they have both their faces blacked, 
1 see/’ 

We must get Christian burial for Nicholas, 
if it be too late to save him,” said the Lieutenant 
to his men, who were boiljng with ,jage at the 
fate of their comrade. ^ 

“’They have pitched him into the sea, no 
doubt, sir, unless they have happened to leave 
him on the beach as a mockery." 

The procession passed with their load, like a 
funeral traiai ; and to stop, them would only have 
occasioned the loss of more lives. There were 
no stragglers to be cut <yfF, for they kept their 
corps as compact as if they had been drdled into 
the service, and practised in an, enemy’s country, 
lit was, in fact, so! They had b^en trained to 
tegular defiance of laws which they had never 
heard spoken Of but in terms of hatred ; and 
whenever the agents of governnienV were around 
their steps, they felt themselves in the midst of 
enemies. 

When the smugglers^ had proceeded so far 
inland as to*^ be out of ganger, they made a halt, 
and gave three cheers, — an exasperating sound 
to the baffled guafd. 

Let them cheer!” cried the Lieutenant, 
“ our turn will come next. Down to the beach, 
my Isids, 'before the tide carries what belongs 
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to you there. If any of you can find tracjks of 
blood, it may not be too late fftr poor Nicholas^ 
after all. Down to the beach, and seize what- 
ever yoiLcan find.”.' 

lie remained for a few moments on the steep, 
ranging the horizon with his glass, intornaliy 
cursing the rapid progress that the lugger (which 
few but Nicholas would have taken for a sloop, 
however deep the shadow) was making in her 
escape. . 

“ The cutter always contrives to be just in the 
wrong place,” thought he®, “ or to arrive too*iate 
when called. She will come, as she did before, 
full sail, as soon as the smuggler has got out of 
sight, and changed her course.” • 

On joining his mer^ he •found they^had partly 
recovered their spirits, amidst the booty which 
lay before their eyes. Some few had given tlieir 
first attention to searching for the body oflheir 
comrade, but the^ greater number were insisting 
on the neces^ty of removitlfe the seizure to tjie 
Custom-house, before the tide should have risen 
any higher. It was already wasliing up so as to 
efface any matks of blood which might have re-» 
mained on the shingle ; and it seemed most pro- 
bable, in the absence of «py clue, that the body 
of Nicholas was being dashcji in the^urf which 
sent its spray amoi^g fljpse^ who doified its ad- 
vances to the last, before \hey , mounted once 
more upon the down. They were obliged to leave 
a few tubs floating, after they had secured the 
goods which it was most important to keep dry. 
If these kegs could hold together amidst the 
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dashing of the waves, they would be recoverable 
in the morning fuom the sea, as tlie law forbade 
’ all floating tubs to be picked up by anybody but 
the Coast Guard, and the watch on the shore 
"could keep an eye on the observance oi tlie law, 
for tl^e short time that would be necessary. 

“ Brady, post off to the station-house, and let 
th^ ladies know we are all safe but one. Stay ! 
You will not thank me for sending you away 
from your booty ; and, besides, they will not be- 
lieve you. I must go mys^f* Hiiit a minute, 
myriads.” a 

The oflicer directed his steps to tlie gleam 
which shone out through the curtain of Matilda’s 
window. Though he found her voiceless, and his 
mother an^ siller in a state of restless terror, he 
could not stay to revive *them. The firing had 
seemed to them so fearfui^that they would scarcely 
credit the testimony of their own eyes that the 
Lieutenant was safe, or his assurance that only 
one life had been lost on the side of the Preven- 
tive Force. He did not say whose life that was, 
for he knew thqt tliere not a man under his 
^command whom his wife would n:iss more than 
poor Nicholas. This painful communication he 
left to the morning. « "VYith an assurance that 
the enemythad all marched off, an(\.that no dan- 
gerous duty remained, the officer entreated hia 
family to go to rest*, ft was very probable that 
he might not come home till daylight, and it 
would now be folly to waste any more anxiety 
upon him. 

Elizabeth thought it really would be very foolish, 
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thotigli she declared she did not expect to sleep 
a vvink for a month to come. * She began heili 
preparations, however, by putting up her work 
with alc4*rity, and lighting her mother to her 
bedroom* Matilda went also to hers, but not to 
remain. As soon as all was quiet, she stole Tdown 
to the fire-side, laid wood upon the embers, put 
out iier light, and sat down, preferring a further 
watch to broken dreams. The cracking of the 
fuel and the,ticking the time-piece composed 
her agitated thouglRS ;* but, histead of cheerful- 
ness, a deep melanclioly Succeeded to the inter- 
nal tumult of so many hours— a melancholy wMch 
grew with that it fed on. 

Matilda had not hilhertcy been given to deep 
thought, or strong feeling, for any one but her 
husband ; but the new influences of circnmstance, 
of late suspense and fear^ of the hour, and of her 
present social })osition, — all combined to stimu- 
late her to highv reflection than, as a light- 
hearted girl, iJiC had been wont to encourag«. 
She would fain have known whicli of the men 
had fallen, — what hoifle was to bi^made desolate 
by the tidings^hat must soon be on their way. 
Were they to stun the young wife who, like her-^ 

self, had O, no ! It too dreadful to think 

of I W'ere they to smi^e the matron, who, itt 
her Irish cabin, dail) toldalhe little dhes around 
her knee tales of the brave and tender father 
who was to come back and caress them one day ? 
Were they to wither the aged parent, who prayed 
for his roving son, and looked for the return of 
the prodigal before he died ; or the band of young 
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kindi^ed wlio watched with* longing the glory of 
their elder brother, and would be struck dumb 
at this ignoble close of his envied service ? Wlio* 

' ever it was, a life was gone ! And how ? Men 
of the same country, members of the same social 
state, had been made enemies by arbitrary laws. 
They had been trained to deceive and to defy 
oite another when they should have wrought, side 
by side, to nourish life instead of t6 destroy it, — 
to strengthen peace instead of inflicting woe. 
He who made the human h\^art to yearn at the 
voic^i of kindliness, and to leap up at the tone of 
jpy, thereby rebukes the system which gives birth 
to mutual curses, and flings sorrows into many 
homes;— He who gradually discloses to the 
roused Imipan ear music of His name, does 
it for other purposes than to have it taken upon 
human lips in mockery, as a jtess-word -to the 
meaAest frauds; — He who made yon glittering 
sea a broad path by \j^hich his children might pass 
tq and fro, so that Uie full may bear bread to the 
hungry, “ and ^ the skilful send clothing to the 
naked, must prty the perve,»*8eness by which such 
cmutual aid is declined, or yielded only at the ex- 
pense of crime — artificial crime, which brings on 
natural, as its sure consequence ; — He who scat- 
ters his bounties over the earth with impartial 
hand, his snow and sunshine, his fruits and gems ; — 
He who lets loose Lis herds on the plains of tlie 
tropics, and calls the fishy tribes into the depths 
of Polar seas ; — He who breathes upon the corn- 
fiel<fe, ami they wave ; who whispers among the 
pine-forests of the North, and they bow before 
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him, — thus works that men may Impart and en- 
joy; and yet man will not i impart, and forbids 
liis fellow-man to enjoy ; — He who in still smatt 
voice says to the Hindoo beneath the ])alm-tree,*^ 
“ Get tfiec a home who visits the broken sleep 
of the toil-worn artizan to bid him get food and 
rest; who comes in the chill wind to the shiver- 
ing boor to warn him to provide apparel ; who 
scares the crouching Arab with thunders among 
the caverned rocks, and the Greenlander with 
tempests ort the icy sea, and the African with 
wild beasts in the sultry^iight, that out of.their 
terror may arise mutual protection and social 
ease, — is daringly gainsaid by intcrmeddlers, who 
declare that one nation shall liave scanty food, 
and another miserable cloj^Tiing ;* and that a third 
must still find holes ft} the rocks, oi*a refuge in 
the trees, because neither wood nor iron shall be 
given for habitations. ** Shall there not cqme a 
day wdicn the toil-worn Briton shall complain, 

“ I was hungry, «md ye gavg me no food and 
the Pole, “ lavas naked, and ye clothed me not;*’ 
and the Syrian wanderer, “ I was houseless, and 
yc sheltered me not?’* and the ^em-decked hun- 
gering savage, “ I was poor and miserable, and 
ye visited me not, nor let me enrich you in re- 
turn?” When will men learn that the plan of 
Divine Prow!<ience indiyates tlie scherfte of human 
providence ; that man should di8trrt)utc his pos- 
sessions as God scatters hfs gifts ; that, as man 
is created for kindliness and for social ease, he 
should be governed so as to secure them ; that, 
as all interests naturally harmonize under a law 
17 L 
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of iny)artial loVc, it is an impiety to institute a 
law of partiality, by which interests are arbitrarily 
opposed ? When will men learn that it should 
*|)e with their vvrouc^ht as with their natural 
wealth, — that, as the air of heaven penetrates into 
all hidden places, and nourishes the life of every 
breathing thing, all the elements of human com- 
fort should expand till they have reached and 
refreshed each partaker of human life ; that as 
the seeds of vegetation are borne here and there 
by gales, and dropped by bir^ls ujion ridges and 
into' hollows, the meam. of enjoyment should be 
conveyed to places lofty or lowly in the social 
scale, whence the winged messengers may return 
over the deep wij-li an, equal recomjiense ? When 
will govcnmients learn that they are responsible 
for every lire which is sacriliced through a legis* 
lation of partiality ; whe^Jier it be of a servant of 
its own, murdered by rebellious hands, or of a 
half-nourished babe dying on its sickly mother’s 
knee, or of a spirot-broken nierchant, or of a 
worn-out artizan ? When will the people learn 
that, instead of a^cquiescing^in the imposition of 
paths which they mean to breakj of a watch 
which they permit to be insulted and slaughtered, 
of a law which they brjng up their children to 
despise and to defy, they should demand' with 
one voice tlijjt freedom in the disposal of the fruits 
of their toll, upon which mutual interest is a suf- 
ficient check, while it proves a more unfailing 
stimulus than any arbitrary encouragement given 
to one application of industry at the expense of 
all others? When shall we leave the natural 
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laws which guide human efforts as they guide 
the stars in their courses to work, without attempt- 
ing to mend them by our bungling art i Wlieit 
shall man cease to cliarge upon Providence evils 
of his fnvii devising, and ]>ray for deliverance 
from the crimes he himself has invented, and from 
the miseries which follow in their train ? AVe 
implore that tliere may be no murder, and j^ut 
firelocks into the hands of our smugglers. Wo 
profess our piety, and bold the Bible to unhal- 
lowed lips * in our custom-houses. We say 
“ Avaunt !” to all lliat is ♦nfernal when we bring 
our children to the font, and straightway edu- 
cate them to devilish suhtilty and hatred. We 
weekly celebrate our love for our whole race, and 
yet daily keep back a portion of tlie universal in- 
heritance of man. (5, when will man come in 
singleness of heart belyre his Maker, and look 
abroad upon His works in the light of His coun- 
tenance ! 

Matilda’s eyes ti^ere shining tearful in the fire- 
light when hef husband entered. 

“ Hey ! tears, my Jove ? I no tears when 
there was moi» cause, — two hours ago.” 

“ 1 had no time for them then,” said Matilda, 
brushing them away. 

“ And whv now? Do you dread ;more such 
niglits, or are you worn^ut, or ”, 

“No, no ; it vas n<5t for myself.* It was 
shame. — O, I am so ashamed ! ” 

“ Of me, love ? Do not you like my duty? 
or, do I not perform it well ?” 

“ O, no, no. I am so ashamed at the whole 

L 2 
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worl(J, and especially at our own nation, which 
thinks itself so Cl^ristian. Here we send one an- 
bther outman-huntin^r. We make a crime, tempt 
a man into it, and punish him for it. Is this 
'Christian V' 

“It would be a disgrace to ])aganism.” 

u 

c are jn'otid of being made in God’s image, 
an4 we take j)ains to make human governments 
the reverse ol‘ the Divine. How dare we ask a 
blessing upon them?” 

“ Come, come, my good girl, yoU must think 
of S 4 )mething more cl\eerful. The hearing of a 
life being lost has been too much for you. You 
never were so near the scene of a murder before, 
I dare say.” 

“ Never,” rejdicd’, Matilda, with quivering 
lips. ^ ^ 

“ It will not aflect you so much again. You 
will .become more used to the circumstances of 
such a situation as ours. You will feel this sort 
of adventure less pqjnfully heneeforward.” 

But I do not wish that,” was all that Matilda 
chose to say, lest her sorrow should be charged 
upon discontenV with her* individual lot. She 
looked out once more upon the sea, darkening as 
the moon went down, ^nd satisfied licrself that 
the time would come for which she liad been 
inquiring, — when man , would look above and 
around likn,* and lea^fn Providence. 
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HEAR THE NEWS ! ‘ 

All was bustle about the nearest Custom-house 
when the seized vessel and goods were expected 
to arrive the next morning. The magistracy in 
the neighbjjurhood were also busy, for there 
seemed to ])c no e^d to tlie offences against the 
law which had arisen ouf of the adventure df the 
preceding night. 

The first stejis taken were towards the discovery 
of the murderer of Nicliolas ; and, for this pur- 
pose, application wag nmtde to gov(jrnment for 
aid, in Uic sliape both of police-officers and of an 
offer of reward for the disclosure of the mur- 
derers. Little w^as hoped from the lattef pro- 
ceeding, as the smugglers were known to yield 
powerful protection to eac4i other, and to ^be 
united by a ffond of honour as strongly in each 
other s defence as agginst the Iai% If Nicholas's 
munlerers wtre known to every dweller along 
the coast, from Portsmouth to the North Fore^ 
land, there was little probability that any one 
would step ^forward to name or lajs hands on 
them. But, the little that government could do, 
— pry about and offer brifcs, was done ; and, 
whether or not the guilty persons might tremble 
or flee, every body else laughed. 

One of the gipsy band was brougfft up before 
two justices of the peace on violent suspicion of 

L 3 
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having, after eight in the evening, and before 
six in the morning, made, aided, or assisted in 
making, or been present at making, a signal, by 
jmeans of light, fire, dash, blaze, signal by smoke, 
and so fortli, through all the oflenccs described 
in the appropriate clause of that most singular 
statute ordained for the prevention of smuggling. 
Na })roof could be brought, though the truth of 
the charge was generally believed, and tlie 
gipsies tlierehy became more popular than ever. 
They were dismissed, and* every body laughed. 

A hoy was brought up, on a charge of tresjiass, 
by a farmer, who complained that ins fenced land 
liad been entered and trampled, and his well and 
bucket made use of without leave. The boy 
pleaded that lie had entered for the purpose of 
putting out a fire which he suspected to be in- 
tended for a signal to amugglers. The justices 
referred to the statute, found that it sliall be 
lawful,” &c,, to commit this kind of trespass, and 
that the boy had only done his’^duty. And now, 
ev’ery body frowned. 

A woman who had been caught standing near 
a tub of the spirits which had been seized, which 
tub was staved, was brought up on the charge of 
having staved the sam?. Tlie penalty was so 
heavy as tempt to a vast deal of false swear- 
ing on her behalf, by dint of which 'she escaped ; 
and her ’friends and miighboiirs laughed again. 
She was not the less glad of this issue that, being 
a poor person, she would have been supported 
while in pitson by a daily allowance drawn from 
the pekets of the nation. 
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A crew of fishermen were summoned lo.show 
cause why they shouhinot, accDrdinp^ to law, pajr 
the treble value of a floalinir keg oi gin, which, 
having jumped against their boat at sea, they had* 
stretched out their hands to appropriate. There 
was no use in denying the act, as it had been 
witnessed by two keen eyes tlirough unimpeach- 
able glasses, from a headland. All that tlie fisher- 
men could do was to swear that they only meant 
to deliver over the s'j)irits to the Custom-house 
officers, ancl werc^jirervcnted from doing so by 
being arrested imrnedi3itely on landing. • The 
magihtrates cijnsidcred this a very doubtful case ; 
and, having Ix'fore their eyes the fear of the col- 
lective })ower of their >']nuggling neighbours, 
gave tbeir decision in flavour of the fishermen ; 
whereat the informers wcic indignant, and the 
folks in waiting exulte^i. 

All parties bad by ibis time had enough of 
this ceremony ; but the justices agreed in assuring 
the Lieutenant, Pliat if they^hose to look strictly 
into the proceedings of their neighbours, and to 
inflict all the punishments ordajjed in the statute 
for all the m§dcs of offence specified therein, th^ 
might be constantly occupied from morning till 
niglit ; the gaols would-be filled ; there would be 
a distraint for penalties in almost every cottage, 
and oftendeffs would be nearly as common as per- 
sons who stood above»fivg feet in t4ieir shoes. 
They entertained him with a sight of the entire 
statute, as he was not acquainted with the whole ; 
and all thought it perfectly consistent with their 
exemplary loyalty to decide that it was truly an 
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extraordinary specimen of legislation. The jus- 
tices could no mo'ire boast »of the achievements of 
their authority in putting down smuggling than 
the ofiiccr of his eilicicncy in preventing it. All 
shook their heads, complimented each other's 
exertions, and desponded about the availableness 
of their own. 

What is to be done ?’* was the commonplace 
query which ensued. 

Why, you sqc/’ said one of the justices, “ the 
prohibiting a commodity doe ' not take away the 
taste* for it ; and if you^' impose a high duty, you 
only excite people to evade it, and to calculate the 
average rate of the risk of detection. That being 
done, there will .always be abundance of specu- 
lators found to make the venture, and no lack 
of customers to bid them God speed. 

“ Then there arc two ways of demolishing the 
practice, — lowering the duties, so as to remove 
the temptation to smuggling ; and increasing the 
difficulty of carrying-on a contraband trade.” 

I should say there is but one,’’ replied the 
first speaker, ‘i jDifficullies,have been multiplied 
tjll we who have to administer the law groan 
under them, and smuggling is still on the in- 
crease.” « 

“ What h government about all^the time?” 
asked the Ljeutenant. ‘^They must know this, 
and yet thSy let their owh power be mocked, and 
the interests of our manufacturers and commer- 
cial Inen be sacrificed.” 

Of our manufacturers, but not necessarily”’of 
all our commercial men. Contraband trade is a 
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fine thing for certain shopkeepers ; and you plight 
hear some curious stoges below there,” (nodding 
towards the Custom-house,) “ about certain me- 
thods of obtaining drawbacks/and then re-land-* 
ing the goods by the help of our night-working 
neighbours. However, government is getting a 
glimpse of the true state of the case, as we shall 
soon sec.” . 

“ Because,” observed the other magistrate, 
“ government is beginning to look to the right 
quarter for "information. It is nonsense to con- 
sult collectors of the revenue, and persons initheir 
interest and of their way of thinking, about the 
best method of rendering taxes effectual. The 
only way is to contemplate tlpi interests of the 
tax payers. This done, it's easily seen that there 
is not much wisdom ill a svstom, the enforcement 
alone of which costs tip? country many hundred 
thousand pounds a year,” 

“ And which is not enforced, after all, and 
never can be. ^'^o, no; Uie government sees 
now that thefinly way is to lower the duties dcAvn 
to the point which makes contraband trading a 
speculation ipit worfli attempting.” 

“ What makes you suppose that government 
views the matter in ihisflight ?” 

“ It is said, and confidently belieyed in Lon- 
don, that i^bvernmenU has taken into consider- 
ation this petition fr m 4116;, principal •silk-mami- 
facturers in and about London.” 

The Lieutenant read the petition in tlie news- 
paper, of recent date, now lianded to liim. 

“ Hum. ‘ This important manufacture, though 
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receiUly considerably extended/ — aye, so it ought 
to be, from the increasing number of wearers of 
silk, — ‘ is still depressed below its natural level’ — 
they are tired of Spitalficlds subscri])tions, I sup- 
pose, and of living among starving weavers, who 
throw ' the blame of their starvation on their 
masters ; — ‘ by laws which prevent it from attain- 
ing, that degree of prosperity which, under more 
favourable circumstances, it would acquire.’ — 
Well ! what thinks the House of this petition ?” 

“ That will be seen when government speaks 
Upon’ it. It is thought that the prohibition of 
foreign silks will be removed, and a moderate 
duty substituted. If so, it will be an important 
experiment’^ , • , 

“ I rather think,” observed the other magis- 
trate, “ that the fault will soon be found to be 
neither in the undue mildness of the law, nor in 
our way of administering it, — of both whicli the 
customs and excise officers are for over complain- 
ing. I believe my fiiend here and I sliall have 
little less reason to bless the change than these 
petitioning manv.facturcrs.” . 

4 “ There will be enough left fo*» me to do/* 
observed the Lieutenant, “ if, as I suppose, they 
will leave as they are tl*e duties on articles not 
produced ai home. Many a cargo of gin and 
tobacco 4vill yet be landed in my day. Mean- 
while, I must go and see the unpacking at the 
Custom-house. I hope I shall not bo tempted 
to smuggle within those very walls, on my wife’s 
account.” 

Wlien the officer arrived at the Custom-house, 
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he found the Collector and Comptroller inyested 
Willi all the dip^nity of .active office, and the mem- 
hers of the Coast Guard who were there to claim 
their share of booty, watching with eagerness for 
the unpacking of a large store of that beloved 
weed which was wont to “ cheer but not ine- 
briate ” them ofi their watch. A few inquisitive 
neighliours were }>ceping in from window .and 
door, and Mr. Pirn, admitted through favour, 
from his son being the Collector's clerk, paced up 
and down, *liis countenance exhibiting a strange 
alternation of mirth and Vexation. He couWnot 
help enjoying tlie fun of people eluding, and 
bafiling, and thwarting one another ; such fun 
being one chief inducement to. him to connect 
himself as he had done with contrabj^nd traders ; 
but It was a serious vexation to see some of bis 
property, — goods on ydiosc safe arrival he bad 
staked the earnings of his irksome schooMiours, 
— thus about to fall into ilie liands of those who 
had paid no suclf dolorous price for them. 

Somebody* wondered that, as the smuggfers 
had taken time to garry awaj; go considerable a 
portion of tlieir cargo, a large package of tobacqp 
should have been left behind ; tobacco being an 
exceedingly valuable article of contraband trade, 
from the difference between its origitial cost and 
its price wlicn chargee^ with the dut^. \f smug- 
glers paid threepence if p«und for tl^eir article, 
and sold it at lialf-a-crown, it must repay their 
risks better than most articles which they could 
import. One of the guard believed he had seen 
numerous packages of tobacco on the people's 
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shoulders, as they passed to the carts, and sup- 
posed that the cprantity before them formed a 
very small portion of what had been landed. 

“ Most likely,” observed the Collector. There 
is more tobacco landed than there is of any thing 
else, erxept brandy .and geneva. It is high time 
government was bestirring itself to put down the 
smuggling of tobacco. Do you know, sir,” (to 
the Lieutenant,) “ these fellows supjdy a fourth 
part of the tobacco tlicit is consumed in England V* 

“ That is nothing to what ^hey do m Ireland,” 
observed Brady. “ Tl/erc were seventy vessels 
in one year landing tobacco between ATaterford 
and Londonderry.” 

“ Ves ; the Irisli ai^e incorrigible,” replied the 
Collector ; “ they smuggle three-fourths of the 
tobacco they use.” 

The Lieutenant doubte^ wlicthcr they were in- 
corrigible. Neither the Irish, nor any body else, 
would think of smuggling unless they were 
tempted to it. If tke duty, noSv three shillings 
peV pound, were reduced to one shilling, smug- 
gling tobacco p'ould not answer; the sinning 
three-fourths would get the’ir tobapco honestly, 
and government would be the gainer. The same 
advantage would arise i|U England from the re- 
duction of die duty ; as, in addition to the prac- 
tice of smuggling being superseded, the consump- 
tion of the article wpuld materially increase, as 
is .always the case on the reduction of a tax. 
With every augmentation of the duty from eight- 
pence per pound to three shillings, there had 
been a failure of consumption at the same time 
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with an increase of contraband trade ; so th^t the 
revenue had suffered dgubly, and to an extent far 
beyond its gains from the heightening of thd 
duty. 

“ Wliat liave we got here?’’ cried Pirn, as a’ 
gay-coloured article was drawn out from among 
the packages. 

“ Flags ! Aye ; these were clever fellows, gind 
knew their business, you see. Here, are pretty 
imitations of navy flags, and a fine variety. 
British, Dutch, French*! They knew what they 
were about, — those fcllou'iB.” 

So do you, it seems, Mr. Pirn,” observed the 
Collector. “ You are as wonderfully learned in 
flags as if you had taken a few jtrips to sea your- 
self.'’ 

“ I have lived on fliis coast for m#ny a year, 
and seen most of the flags that wave on these 
seas,” replied Pirn. “ liut since these flags are 
but poor booty, it is a pity your men cannot oatch 
those that hoiste^i them, and so get a share of 
the fine.” 

“ Suppose you put them on the right scent, 
Mr. Pirn. I ^ncy you could, if you chose.” 

Mr. Pirn disclaimed, with all the gravity whicli 
his son’s presence could impose. A parcel of 
bandanas next appeared, and as the familiar red 
spotted withVhite appctired, a smile went round 
the circle of those who aiitiqjpated a'skare of the 
seizure. 

‘^o, ho ! I suspect I know who these belong 
to,” observed the Collector. “ There is a gentle- 
man now not far off on this coast who could tell 

M 
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US all about them, I rather think. He has been 
sent for from London, im(,ler suspicion of certain 
tricks about the drawback on the exportation of 
silks. His bliop is sii])})lied very prettily ])y our 
’smugglers, and his connexion with them is sup- 
posecLto be the inducement to him to make larg« 
purchases at the India sales. J have no doubt 
he, is one of those who buy bandanas at four 
shillings a piece, and sell them at eight shillings, 
when tliey have liad a trip to Ostend tjr Guernsey. 
1 Iiave a good mind to send for him.'’ 

“rThis is the last sok of commodities I should 
think it can be ])leasant to you Custom- house 
folks to declare forhdted,’’ observed Ihm. Your 
consciences must twinge you a little here, J 
should think. I don‘A doubt your tobacco and 
your brandy being duly-])aid, and all jn’oper ; but 
when paying duty will not do, }ou will offend, 
just like tliose who are not government servants, 
rather than go without what )ou liave a mind to. 

ril lay any wager row ” ' 

Hold your impertinent tongue! sir,” cried the 
Collector. 

Mr. Pini obeyed, taking leave tcviise his hands 
instead. He stepped behind the Collector, and 
quietly picked his pocket of a handana: he did 
the same to the C'omptroller ; and afterwards to 
all the rest, though the land-waiter whisked away 
his coat-trtil, and tluvtidc'-waiter got into a corner 
The only one who escaped was the clerk 
own son), and he only because liis having one 
round his neck made the jirocess unnecessary, 
A goodly display of bandanas,— real Indian,— 
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How ^faceci tlie counter, and everybody joined in 
Pirn’s hearty laugh. 

“ Now,” said lie, “ it you summon Brcme on 

the suspj^cioii of this properly being Ins ” 

So you know who the gentleman was tliat I 
was speaking of,” cried the Collector, ‘t Very 
well. Perha])s*you can tell us a little news of 
this next package.” 

And forthwith was opened to view, a beautiful 
assortment of figured silks, of various colours, 
but all of one pattern.* Mr. Pirn gravely shook 
his liead over them. 

“ If you know nothing of those, I do,” said 
Brady, taking out Ids tobacco-box, and producing 
therefrom the snij) of sill^ wliicji had been ex- 
tracted from Elizabeth’s glove, “ ’Tjs the same 
article, you see ; and the Lieutenant here declares 
^tis English.” 

“ And so it is, and so are these, declared the 
Collector. “ The French would be ashamed of 
such a fabric as tfds, at the jfrice marked, though 
they might ov\m the figure ; which must be imi- 
tated from theirs, I fancy. AVpJiad better send 
for Mr. Brenfc, and let the other Custom-housg 
know of this seizure. I suspect it will throw 
some more liglit on thef tricks about the draw- 
back.” 

Mr. Breme was foulid to be nearer at hand 
than had been supposeef. Having fai!ed in his 
speculation, through two unfortunate seizures of 
contraband cargoes, he had cut but a poor figure 
at the larger Custom-house, where he had just 
been examined, and found it necessary to consult 
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with hitt Brighton brother as to the means of 
getting the threatened mitigated, or of pay- 
ing it, if no mercy could be obtained. He was 
proceeding along the coast to Brighton, when 
Pirn, who was aware of his movements, met him, 
and to, Id him of the adventures which had taken 
place at Beacliy Head. ' 

What was to be done ? Should he slip past to 
Brighton ( quietly, at the risk of being brought 
back in a rather disagreeable way, or should lie 
make liis appearance at once, and brlive the cir- 
cumstances, before inorv:; evidence should be ga- 
thered against him from distant quarters ? The 
latter measure was decided upon ; and Breme, 
after changing Ips directions to the post-boy, 
leaned back in his clijiise to ruminate, in any- 
thing but a' merry mood, o'n the losses which he 
had sustained, was sustiiining, and must expect 
still further to sustain. 

Breme had lately become a merchant in a 
small way, as well „ as a shop^.ieeper. He had 
followed the example of many of kis brethren in 
trade, in venturing upon a proceeding of some 
risk, in Iiopes iliat large profits wpuld cover the 
loss of the occasional failures wliicli he had to 
expect. He had employed his Spitalfields neigh- 
bour to manufacture a fabric in imitation of 
French silk, and had exported the produce as 
English, iteceiving ^^t *the Custom-house the 
drawback granted to sucli exportation. This 
drawback was the remission, or paying back, of 
the duties on the article to be exported ; sucli 
remission being necessary to enable the exporter 
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to sell his commodity in the foreign markjit on 
equal terms witli the ft)reign nianiifacturers, wlio 
were less burdened witli taxes. Breme claimeS 
and reciivcfl tliis drawback, be and his agent§ 
swearing, in due form, according to the statute, 
that tlic goods^were really for sale abroad, and 
should not be relandcd. The oath was consi- 
dered merely as a necessary form j and Brcmc 
had no notion of selling his goods in a foreign 
market at a lower jirice than would be given for 
them in England, i’nder the supposition that they 
were French. Back tlicy came, therefore ,• and 
the government, which had paid the drawback, 
besides liaving tlicreby made a very pretty pre- 
sent to Mr. Breme, saw an aiklUion made to the 
stock of tlic aliicady <iver!fl;oeked market at home, 
while tlie weavers of silk were starving, and it 
vyas cliajitalily contribwting to frc(|uent subscrip- 
tions for their relief. Mr. Breme was now, how- 
ever, a loser ii^ his turn, his beautiful goods 
being clutch (jcl by the strofig band of the law. 
In addition to tliis trouble, be was suffering 
under the prospect oi a speedy.ond being put to 
this kind of ^leculation. 

He could not decide what line of defence to 
take till he readied the Custom-house, and heard 
the nature ^nd amount of the evidence that there 
might be against him! When he ,was told that 
tile case was to be folfowAl up very^ diligently, 
and exposed as a warning ; that the silks were 
known to be of the same kind as those for which 
he had had to answer in another place ; and that 
the manufacturer and wcayers would be produced 

M 3 
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to 8\Year to tlie origin of the wliole, — lie offered 
to make oath that, he had sold the goods abroad, 
and that their being afterwards smuggled back 
‘again was the act of bis customers, am) not his 
own. The Collector congratulated him that, this 
being the case, he was not subjected to the loss 
which some of his friends had regretted on his 
account. It was, indeed, a much j)leasanter thing 
to have soki the goods and pocketed tlie money 
than to see such a beautiful lot of goods, ])rcpared 
at so much cost, and with sq much labour and 
ingenuity, now lying 'll forfeit to the offended 
British law. AVith a bitter sweet smile, Mr, 
Breme bowed in answer to this congratulation, 
and changed the "'ubject. lie observed tliat days 
of comparative leisure were ajijiarently at hand 
for all the gentlemen he saw around him. If 
government should carry into other departments 
the changes it was about to make in the silk 
trade', there wHiuld be an end of many of the little 
affairs with which tk^j time of tnc Custom-house 
officers was now so fully and disagireeahly ocCu- 
pied. 

What did he mean ? Did lie bring any new 
information ? 

Merely that governmr.it was about to remove 
the prohibition on the importation of foreign 
silks, and to substitute valorem duty of 30 
per cent. ' . * 

“ Bless my soul, sir! wliat an extraordinary 
thing ! cried the Collector. “ You do not mean 
that you arc sure of the foct, sir 
Mr. Breme had it from the best authority. 



“ Why ‘ extraordinary ? ’ ” asT^cd the .Lieu- 
tenant. “ Tile natures of our business tliis morn- 
ing is proof enough that some change is neccs*- 
sary, is jt not ?” 

“ To be sure,’' replied Brcme ; “ but the change 
should be all the other way. Do you know, sir, 
the market is Tleluged already with silk goods 
from the late slight mourning, and from a change 
of fashion since ! AV liat are we to do, sir, when 
the French j^our in a flood of their manufactures 
upon us ( ’* 

“ Oiir market is glutttid because we caif find 
no vent for our jiroduce ; and 1 do not see how 
the matter could be mended by increasing tlie 
inducements of smuggler^ to#j^ippIy us, while 
our weavers are starving •in the next street. If 
the French silks arc, on tlie average, ^25 percent, 
cheaper than ours, a jciuty of 30 per cent, will 
leave odr manufacturers a fair chance in the 
competition with foreigners, and will throw the 
trade of the smugglers int# their liands. My 
only doubt is,^Ybelller the duty is not too high* — 
whether there is nyt still soijig scope left to 
smuggling enter])rize." 

“ Your countrymen are much obliged to you, 
I am sure, sir, ' said Breme, tartly. “ I think 
government should know that some, of its ser- 
vants are ill*disposed their duty.’’^ 

The Lieutenant darctb th« shopkeeper to say 
this again, in the midst of the witnesses of what 
his conduct had been on the preceding night. 
Breme meant only, and so forth. 

Anxious and perple.xed were all the faces now, 
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except the Lieutenant’s own. His men had only 
g vague idea ihai somethmg was to liappen to 
take away their occii})alion, and to do a great 
mischief. Their o/Iicer bade them cheer up, and 
told them that it was only to the article of silk 
that the reported regulations woi’ld relate. 

There is no knowing that/’ sagely observed 
the" Collector. “ When they begin with such 
innovations, there is no telling where they will 
leave off. AVith such a fancy once in. their heads, 
Ministers (though God for))id 1 should say any 
evil bf them !) will not stop till they have ruined 
the revenue, and laid waste the country under 
the curse of an entirely free trade.” 

I dare say they will be wise enough to retain 
duties vvhicji all classed* allow to be just; and the 
levying of them will afford you quite sufficient 
occupation, Mr. Collectdv, if our trade increases, 
as it is likely to do under sucli a system,” replied 
the Lieutenant. “ This little custom-house may 
nq longer be wanted as a store-ph|ce for contra- 
band goods ; but there will be all the more to do 
in the large ports ; and tliare, sir, you may find 
an honourable and ajiprojiriatc plach.” 

Neitlier the Collector nor any of his coadjutors, 
however, could be condoled under the dire pro- 
spect of tb? total ruin of the revenue, which was 
the result they chose to ahticipate from the mea- 
sures understood to be now in contemplation. 
Their only ground of hope was, that the British 
manufacturers would rise in a body to remon- 
strate against the sacrifice of their interests. 
This, however, considering that the most emi- 
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nent of the body had already petitioned for the 
opening of the trade, ^ITcred awery slender* pro- 
mise of consolation. 

Pirn had early sli})ped away to spread the news 
of the conteni})lated “ ruin of the coast.” The* 
tidings s])read from mouth to mouth, til] they 
filled every cottlfge, and reached even llie recesses 
where the gipsies made a home. Draper and 
Faa came forth over the down to hear what the 
schoolmaster had to tell, and returned thoughtful 
to the tent Ivhere Mis* Draper was looking out 
for them. 

“ Then the winters will pass over us in a ceil(id 
house,” said she, when she had heard the news. 
“ We must join our tribe in^ondoh from the 
first autumn fog till the la§l spriifg frost.” 

“ You and )^ours/'said one of tli€ men, who 
was weaving the rush ])ottom of an old chair. 
“ We men may work in* the free air, though there 
will be stones instead of turf under our J&jet. 
Many chairs to iifend in Loi^on.” 

“ But no flight-play to fill the pocket afid 
sharpen the spirits,” old Faa observed. There 
was nothing yi cities*that he liittfd so well as his 
task of the last night, — to stand on the ridge aS 
a watch upon tin*, sentiiiel, and stooj), or hold 
liimself erect, according as the sentinel turned 
his back or "his face, that the lads m the furze 
might know when to cr«cp forward* on all-fours, 
and when to lie still. It was far pleasanter to 
see them all collected safe in the shadow of 
Shooter s Bottom, ready for w ork or fighting, 
whichever might befal, than to mix in the medley 
of bustling people in London streets, wdio were 
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too busy in the lamplight to heed the stars over- 
head, which, indeed, it topk some time to make 
out through such an air. 

Mrs. Draper would forgive tlie air for the sake 
"of the warmth and shelter 5 and the children 
would excuse everything for the sake of being 
seventy miles distant from Mr. PiVn’s school-room. 
The younger of the men hoped that the “ ruin 
of the coast” might be delayed beyond another 
winter ; that if they might no more have the 
pleasure of handing bales of silk ashore during 
unlawful hours, tubs 6f sjdrits might yet cross 
the surf between sunset and sunrise. 

“ The ‘/uin of the coast ! ’ ’’ cried Elizabeth, 
as the words s.ttvck ,her ear in passing some of 
the cottages. “ Dear me ! has^^ anything hap- 
pened to tlie fish, I wonder.” She soon found,-— 
what she ought to have ^^nown before, — that fish 
are not always the chief concern of fishermen 
on the coasts of a land where trades are severally 
“ protected.” Let* the fish sv^harm in the waters 
B.i the motes in the sunbeam, andHhc coast may 
be not the less 7:uined in tin; opinion of fishermen 
yeho grow sophisticated under a bad law. 

The wives looked melancholy, as in duty 
bound, at the extraordinary cruelty of which the 
govenimeit^: was going to be guilty, — at the very 
irksome caprice by whicli it was endeavouring to 
prevent itself from heiiig cheated, as heretofore, 
for the advantage of those who mocked, and 
occasionally murdered, its agents. The good 
wives thought it very strange of the government 
to interfere with their husbands. To set spies, 
was bad^ enough ; but to take^ away their oest 
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occupation was a tiling not to be borne pati^ptly* 
No wonder Ned kickeji away bis nets, and Jem 
cursed the child, and Dick left his boat, and saief 
he should go to the parish, as his prime work at 
sea was taken from him. As for the children, 
they looked as much dismayed under the shadow 
of evil tidings their mothers had done in child- 
hood, on being told that Buonaparte and .his 
French were coming ashore to cut all their 
throats. As soon as they dared speak, there was 
many a waif of “ O m«ammy, mammy ! are they 
going to ‘ ruin the coast 

Elizabeth thought she would make heiste to 
the down, and tell her sister the ch^al story. 
Breasting the wind as harijily s^MStilda herself 
could have done, she arnived at le^th at the 
Btatioii-liouse, unable, for some time, to find 
breath for her tale. Th* signs of consternation 
below had attracted Matilda^s notice; and she, 
too, had dared the wind, to look for the dSfttse 
through the telesFopc, vvhiclt was her favourite 
companion when the Lieutenant was absent. 
Her smile at the ^news surgi^sed Elizabeth, 
pleased as she* was with her own prospects undei; 
the new arrangements. 

“ I should not have thought,” she observed, 
“ that you would care so much about^he matter. 
It will be very pleasant, to be sure^ to have as 
much French silk, withoiJt biNiaking thfi law, and 
being searched, and all that kind of thing, as we 
like to buy ; but really, if you were to see the 
distress of those poor people below ; — the chil- 
dren ’’ 

AJi, the children ! I am sorry for their fright ; 
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but ^hey will soon be comforted. For tlieir pa^ 
rents my pity is ^at an end. Yonder are their 
boats and tackle, and strong arms to use them ; 
and there is the great and wide sea, where they 
may innocently get the bread by which they pro- 
fess to live. This is belter than stealing the bread 
from those who have no sea at h\nd from whence 
to /etch their food. I cannot pity those fisher- 
men, Elizabetli : I cannot be sorry at this news. 
Ecmcmber, there are places full of a woe, com- 
pared with wiiicli the vexation of tlie people you 
pjty^ is mirth ; — chill chambers, where little ones 
kave-.r o heart to play, but crowd together to keep 
warmth in them ; — alleys, where the wife, who is 
no longer wr^ted at^her husband's loom, holds 
out her hand for the aims which her brave-souled 
husband has not the courage to ask , — hearths, 
where the mechanic sits with his arms by his 
side, looking into the empty grate, and thinking 
ofv^tirring times gone by. When the wife comes 
in with this news, gathered from the street-talk- 
ets, he will leap up, look to his <ioom, and play 
with his shuttle as a child with a new toy. Hope 
will W'arm his' heart from' that ipoment, — hope 
will be in his fiice when he hurries out to hear if 
the news be true, — hQi)e will be in his speech 
when he returns. These, multitudes of these 
sufferers, are they whom J have pitied ; and for 
them, therefore, yoi^^mvst let me now be glad.” 

END OF THE FIRST PART. 


W. Ciowxt, SUmford* street. 
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Some of my cori'e^poncleuis will not *be Kiirpriscd 
at tho noti(*e 1 find niysolf compelled to ^nvo, that 
1 sliall Ijencid’orward ta^o in no unpaid i('lters, 
directed in .an unknown l)a.idwntinL% wFflfli ^dfve» 
not the name of the writer su|)ers(^i-Ved. The tax 
of postae^e for aiK)nyniou|*flaticfy or abuse is one 
to winch 1 cannot be* expccLcd to submit. 

As for the other taV—on time,— thus imposed 
on myself and others, it may supersede some of it 
to declare, once* for all, llyit no appeals to me, 
wiiether mad# in jirint or by letter, anonymofis or 
avowed, have or slyill have cirect upon me, 
unless tliey ^re addressed to my reason. If my 
ari^uments are open to Refutation, I shall be thank- 
ful to have them refuted. If my views are founded 
on a false 5r narrow induction, the most acceptable 
as w'ell as the truest kiiTdnoss will bo* to show me 
where lies tlie error or deficiency. As an illus- 
trator of truth, it behoves me to listen, with the 
utmost respect, to applications like these ; but, as 
a vowed servant of the people, I am not at liberty 
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to attend to ap[)cals to my individual interests, 
whether presented tn the form of evil prognosticu' 
lions, of friendly cautions, or of flattery, gross or 
refined. 

What I have just said is applicable to only a few 
individuals, to some of whom I owe gratitude for 
kind intentions, and towards others of whom 1 feel 
more concern than resentment. To those to whom 
my work lias been, in my own heart, dedicated 
from the beginning, — the people, — I have only to 
say lhat, dieir generous appreciation of my object 
is so eftective n support and stimulus, N-liat nothing 
troubles me but <1 sense of the imperfection of my 
service ; and' that Uie most precious of my hopes 
is, that I may become capable of serving them with 
an ability which may bear some proportion to the 
respect with which I regard their interests. 

H. M. 
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Chapter 1. 

THE COOPERS AT HOME. 

A FINE spring sliowcr was/allifij^-Onc May morn- 
ing, in 1826, when JMrs? Cooper, ^ic weaver’s 
wife, was busily engaged indusimg her husband’s 
loom, taking advantage;* of the interval between 
tlic fimstiing of the piece with winch he w’as now 
gone to ins emjjloyer, and the beginning (Tf*the 
new one which he expectf^d to bring hoi];^e. 
Many weaver? are as averse to dusting and clean- 
ing taking place in ^heir peculii^r department as 
the most slofenly bookworm. They appear U 
believe that a c\ino})y of cobwelis sheds as im- 
portant an infiucnce on their w'ork as the student 
expects froi^ the midniiriit lamp. OM Short was 
one of these, and 1\lrs, Coopof, ^therefore, 
thought licrself fortunate ill his absence at the 
same time, and on the same errand with her 
Im&band. She might not only clean her hus- 
band’s loom in peace, but have a touch at the 
old man’s, in the iiopc tliat the removal of some 
18 B 
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cl]s nf cobwcl), and an ample measure of dust, 
escape notice.^ Having opened tlic 
windows wide to admit tlie air freshened by the 
->patlering sbower, she sang to her baby,— still 
so ealleet, tliough now nearly three years old, — 
encouhiginj;, from time to tinvs the imperfect 
imitations of the child as he stood ])ullmg but- 
tc'reups to ])ieces at a chair, and cramming the 
rc'mains thiough holes in its rush bottom. There 
\V('re ho])es that the child would, at some future 
day, he perfect in this song,, for Short sang it 
iion‘( morning till niglil ; and, when he was ah- 
'beiit, Ivirs. (’ooper unconsciously took it up as 
often as sl^' looked towards his end of the room. 
She was very roed ot-iiearing it, too ; but it was 
Mieli a goo(i exchange for *.be grumblings of for- 
mer vears, that she never found fault with the 
meloily, and made up her mind to bear it liourly 
for tlie few vears old Short might have to live. 

iSut w by had he left ofl’ grumbling ? For a rea- 
son which does not prevail with afl grumblers, — 
that he had nothing to complain of. For two 
years Mi. Cuh’er had given Iiim constant eni- 
‘ployment, and p'aid him well ; and he lieard so 
much on all sides of the great relief to the manu- 
facturers from the reduction of the duties on raw 
silk, — a reduction permitted in ord :r to prepare 
the manufacturers for a fair competition with the 
French when the prohibition of foreign silks 
should cease, — that he became less confident in 
his j)redictions that the trade would he found to 
he ruined ; that the French would carry all be- 
fore them ; and that the last days of iSpitalficlds* 
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indtislry were a])pr()acliin^. He'liad so oftPii 
('mplialirallv taken Ins neighbours to witnes^^ 

Ju* was weaving Ins la-t piece*, and beam pn’scnlly 
Iduiul wesivin^ another, that he Ii.id now k-t, the 
suhp'ct <ri()[), and adopted the more c-ljeaiful i a 
in^, “ SnOieienl unto the day is ihi evil tiig'cofd' 
'Fhis served hi# ]>nrpos(^ very wtdl, though he 
would liavc found it difiiL-ult, if (|uestioiu.'(i^ to 
})oiiit out what evil he jn-oposed thus phdos(»phi- 
eally to endure. In suninier, to he sure, it was 
sometimes liot; and the days wamt on to jj^row 
dark early in winlft*; ImtHhe Coopers were Jdnil 
to him, and able, tlirough their own })ro^iiy/#i*iiyv 
to take ^’•ood care ot him. The cl did was readily 
admitted to he any thing bjit ; and w ith 

fifteen shillings a-week wherewith to answer his 
own small wants, tCe old man w,^ not only 
abundantly supplied for^thc present, but had hef‘n 
ahlc to ^iccomplish one or two olijects wldeh he 
hud long had at heart, liis burial inone^'¥ias 
safely laid by ; ai?d tie liad •bought a venerable 
Bible, which Ifhd been discovered by a n(dghbo*ur 
lying on a book*s\^ill, with l^ij grandmotlier’s 
birth entered* on the fly-leaf. fShort could noj 
read; but he was uneasy as long as this Bible 
lay on the stall, liable tithe tossed about without 
any ])retenjc of consideration for Jiis grand- 
mother’s name. Here*’ it was now,,dej)()bited on 
tlie highest sjielf of th^ cu^iboard, so^that tluTo 
was no fear of the child getting to it before he 
should be sixteen, unless on a Sunday morning, 
when it was regularly taken down to be dusted. 
As it was immediately replaced, however, being 
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fnr too va]iui1)lc to be road out of, it was woi 
(ikcly to rocoivc any liarn at the hands of the 
baby. Vv’itb all ])rosent nct'ds amjjly sii])plic<l, 
.^^ind provision being made for liis body and Ins 
Eible being disposed of as they ought to be, it 
was certninly jnucb more reasop^ble tliat Sliort 
should sing than grumble. 

“i Look, look, fcliabod ! See Iiow tlic rain 
pours down-! Look at the sliining bright rain- 
dro})s, my pretty one ! ’’ said Mrs. CcK)])er, as she 
threw open another lattice, qnd cast a glance 
into the morsel of garden-ground behind. — 
’^■“<3oT'k-a-doodle-do! How the cock shakes oil’ 
ilje wet. C’^ime, my pet, come and see the cocks 
and liens in tiiT'^ehovve? ; and tlie tulijis ! O, the 
fine tulips ! , How soofi they will. blow after Ibis 
rain. C'omo, Icliabod, come, see the tulips! ’’ 
Instead of toddling across the room in answer 
to bis mother’s call, as usual, the child set u]) a 
cr}^of terror, not without cause. In thrusting 
biii green and yellow leaves into the boles of the 
rubh-bottomed chair, be had puslicd liis band 
through, and wjes a fast prieoner till his motlior 
lelcascd liim. When this was don>, and it only 
remained to appease liim, be w'as taken to tlie 
wdndow to c;d] for ihe gipsyman to come and 
mend the jioor chair. Long did inothpr and child 
call, in mimickry of eacli oilier, and no gipsy- 
man apjieared ; but instead of him, old Short and 
the two neighbours, win* also wu)ve in tliis room, 
all seeming very angry. 

“ ]\lake liasie in from the wet, Mr. Short,” 
cried the house-wife from tlio w indow and bring 
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tlin neip^liboiirs in with you for islioUcr liH tlie 
sliower io over. ’Tis a fine jx'lline 
hliower.” • 

And Mrs. f ’oopcr sel down the cliild at a ( bail* 
wliicli li?ld no holes, while slu* hastily jjnl onl 

her duster and brush, that Short’s c\idcnt 
ill-liunioiir nii^d not be increased by the apixair- 
ance of any jna'paration for cleaninp:. 

“ ’N Ou arc welcome, neiijjbbours/’ said sb*c to 
one after another, as llieir heads einergi'd from 
the daiknes^ of the windin«' staircasta Plenty 
of room : room 4\)Y twi^'c as many, the looms 
being all einjity at this time. ^'Jhs a^cj^ious , 
chance that the looms should be all four (juief at 
once, but 

“ It will 1)0 a more cupous cnance when tliey 
are all going Mgain,^’ observed Ro^'crs, one of 
tlic nei glib ours. • 

“ Ay«, aye,’’ replied old Short, “ I, for one, ^ 
have w’ovc my last piece.'’ 

“ Why, dear ifie, Mr. Sh4)rt, have yoi^got to 
saying that a^ain ? Only think how often }«ou 
Jiave said that, and, bless God ! it lias never come 
true.” 

“ ’Tis true enough now, however,” he replieef. 

“ There is hardly a master that will give out a 
cane to-day. There’s nothing doin^ nor never 
will be, wldie those cursed Frencli are on tlio 
face of the earth.” 

“ I thought you told me there was no more 
fear of them ? 1 tliouglit you were delighted at 

what the government ordered about the lengths 
of their pieces, — that none should come here of 

B 3 
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the lengths that we knew they had woven ? I 
remember you rubbed you,»* hands over that news 
till the child laughed again.” 

“ Aye, that sounded all very well ; butgovern- 
ihent can’t, or won^t, prevent those goods coming, 
though they iire jirohibited. The French are as 
hard at work as ever, weaving silks of the new 
lengths, and tlie other goods are pouring in all 
along the „coast, by means of the smugglers. 
There is more smuggled silk in tlie market now 
than ever was known before, and 

“^But it will soon be all sold and gone; and 
in two montlis the law will let them in, 
so as to ahovv people to buy them fairly ; and 
then there wtri4^p^an end of the smuggling, they 

“ Never' tell me ! By that time, the new 
goods that are now on thjgir looms will be ready. 
No, no ; it will just be as it has always been with 
ther^&pitalficlds weaver. Heaven and earth try 
togetVrSr which can 'spite liim most.” 

Well, now, Mr. Short, 1 mhst think it is 
hardly right to §ay so. W^.have had our share 
^f troubles, to be sure ; but every thing that could 
be done seems to me to have been thought of. 
You should remember how long we were espe- 
cially favoured as to wages.” 

“ And much good it did us ! Can you deny 
that at that very i\m\i ah our best orders went to 
Paisley and Macclesfield, while we ought to have 
bad our hands full, as not being such mushroom 
folks as they ? Can you deny, that people next 
took it into their heads to wear cottons, so that 
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in one winter four thousand loorfts stood idle ? 
You may not rememlier the winter of seventy- 
three : *t\vas hoforc your time, I finey ; but therfi 
was tlie^liand of God upon the people, if any- 
where : poor starvini^ creatures lying «ibout dTi 
the door-slils, too weak to get home, whey they 
liad been out for tlie chance of an alms. But 
even tliat was nothing to the distress of fifleen 
and sixteen, wliich I suppose you do;iot pretend 
to forget/’ ^ 

“ Forget it ! no,’* r^.plied Mrs. Cooper, with a 
mournfui shake of the he!ld. “ That was thebyear 
my poor father died ; and mother and Idtb^u^ht 
ho miglit have lived longer (though he had worn 
liimself out at his loom)Jf v^^coiflJ have nou- 
rished him better, and le^ Idm hear the cheerful 
sound of the loom. Then it was theft he advised 
me to set to w'ork an^* qualify myself for a ser- 
vice, instead of remaining a weaver ; he repent- 
ing, as he said, that he had brought me upK®^ an 
occupation that wears the sf)irits by its^anges 
as much as tfle body by its toils. No ; 1 do not 
forget tiiat winter ; ^ut I shou](^ be sorry to say 
any thing ab6ut spiting the Spitalfields weavers, 
for I am sure every thing was done for us that 
charity could do.” 

“ Well, Init I don’t like charity, (pr my part; 
it is not tfie same thing as earnii^, and being 
beholden to no man,” 

“ Why, that’s true ; but you have been be- 
holden to no man of late. You havb earned to 
your heart’s content for a long time past, without 
interruption from Gkid or man, Mr. Short.” 
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Not without spite from man, mistress. Do 
you forget my being forbidden to keep pigeons 
these last eighteen months ? There was nothing 
in the world I cared about like my pigeons : and 
'TW)W, sinqe these many new houses, with wonder- 
ful good windows, have been built, I must send 
away my birds, lest they should Sl;reak a pane/’ 

“ You should forgive that, in consideration of 
your neighbours having more air and light. Yon 
very houses, new and with sashed windows, 
should show you that times are improved, Mr. 
Short/’ 

^ the builder, will hardly tell you tlji^ 

they are,” observed Dickens, the weaver. “ Yott 
should hav^-seen him just now, holding forth to 
us about how we have all been deceived. When 
every thingolooked so bright two years ago, he 
began to build, thinking there could never be 
houses enough for all the weavers that would be 
; and now, Culver gives out scarcely a 
cane, where is Jyake to get his rents ? ” 

ms not my husband got a .;ane?” asked 
Mrs. Cooper, with a faltering voice. 

“ Not lie, I w^arrant,” replied Short ; “ and 
Neither Dickens nor I want our looms ; so there 
is six shillings a week, besides work, struck off 
from you at once. And now, mistress, I sup- 
pose you will leave off being thankful for nothing, 
as you are so ready to be.” 

Mrs. Cooper made no other answer than tak- 
ing up little Ichabod, who was holding up his 
forefinger, and saying hark I” to a noise in the 
street. When it come nearer, he did not like it. 
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mul his under lip bcpran to project, "and his inno- 
cent chin to wrinkle .for a cry. His motlier 
chattered to liim to send away his fears, though 
she did )jot like what she heard any better than 

he/ 

Tramp, tram^ came many feet, and the* buzz 
of voices rose and sank. Some hundreds must 
have passed, before every casement in the house 
was opened for the inmates to pe^) out. A 
sudden giea^n of sun which came out diverted 
the child’s attenti^ ; and when he stretched out 
his hand, with an impatient cry, to snatclf the 
raindrops that trembled and glistened iJie 
caves, every man of the crowd bel^v% looked up 
as he passed. They migh^any where have been 
known for wea,vers by th% projecting eyes and 
narrow shoulders which distinguish the tribe, and 
yet more by the shu{fli»*g step with which they 
slopped tlirough the pools, with feet whose accus- 
tomed motion wa| on the treadles of the Tbom, 
The pallid gloom which sat dh their fac?Bf*1va^a 
less peculiar characteristic ; it belongs equally to 
the sinewy miner, the stout ploMghman, and the 
withered operStive, when want is at their heels^ 
and they believe, right^ or wrongly, that it is 
the \vord of tyrants which has set it on to dog 
them. ^ 

“ Holla, there! where are you*marching?** 
cried Dickens from the window. ‘^Where is 
Cooper?” he inquired, perceiving |hat Mrs. 
Cooper’s glance was wandering over the crowd, 
and that she had checked herself when about to 
ask for him, fearing, no doubt, that he might not 
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like to be calle^d out from among his companions 
by a 1voman*8 voige. Every man looked round 
Kim, and no Cooper came out. 

“ He is not there, my mistress,’* said Dickens, 
■st“izing*'h’s hat, and clattering down the narrow 
stairs io join the mob. “ I must just go and see 
what is doing ; and you will get news from your 
husband before I come back, 1*11 be bound.” 

t’here seemed to be a halt at the end of the 
street, and Short and Mrs. Cooper, who were 
now left to their mutual conjectures, emulated 
eacl\ other in leaning cut of tne window, to sec 
whatw^c to happen next. 

“ Dad, dad, dad,*' said young Ichabod pre- 
sently, kissiVg tlie palm of his hand, as was his 
wont whgn his father came in sight from abroad. 

“ Why, tfiere’s my husband ! and I never saw 
him all this time,” cried Mrs. Cooper, hastening 
to go down to him as he kood with folddd arms, 
leaning against the door-post below.*— All he 
coultli^l was that he feared sonle mischief would 
ha'ppen. There had been discontent for some 
little time ; the yorst hands being turned off one 
>yeek, and more and more by deg.^ees, till now, 
when many of the best had been sent home 
without the expected eiiiployment. There was 
great anger., against the masters, and, above all, 
against the Frenchman. ' Cooper fancied they 
were about to call 'him to account, from the 
stand the crowd seemed to be making near his 
house. 

“ But, John, what are we to do ? ” 

** W}ty» we must get on without that six shil- 
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lings a*week, till our neighbours have work ajgain. 
I must work a little harder, that is all.” 

To her surprise and delight, Mrs. Cooper now 
perceived that her husband had lodged just witli- 
in tlie door the cane that she had been*^ssurecl 
had been denied him. He, happier than his 
neighbours in being a better workman, had em- 
ployment ; and his wife could spare a good-4ia- 
tured smile at Short’s propensity to* make the 
worst of evgry thing, and also some sympathy for 
the Frenchman. — ^he should be sorry if any harm 
came to him, far away as the young ladiesj his 
sisters, were from their friends. It fity 

they came, to be sure, interfering \pth English- 
men’s proper business ; but tl«^ seemed to con- 
duct themselves very well*^ 

“ Except in the point of his picking out the 
best weavers, and getting them from the other 
manufacturers,” observed Cooper. ‘‘ He would 
fain have had ni^ ; but I told Mr. Culm he 
might depend ^ipon me, as Iliave too m9ttftpijrit 
to leave an English master for a foreign one.*’ 

“ Besides that, y#u would Irefdly know what 
to make of his new sorts of looms and patterns 
They would not come easy to your harld.’* 

For that matter,” replied Cooper, “ I am 
not above learning anything new, e^en from a 
Frenchman ; and I ha^e some curio jity to find 
out how they manage a certain thing trial I have 
been trying after these two years. J shall try 
and try again, for I don’t want to come out at 
last a worse weaver than Cook.” 

“ You a worse weavet flian Cook !” exclaimed 
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the wife. “ I should like to see the day when 
that Will happen, John Cooper.’’ 

•' Cooper smiled and reminded his wife how 
much easier it is to improve one’s craft when put 
in the by a knowing person, than when one 
has t 9 find it out for one’s self. Nevertheless, as 
Culver had been a good master to him, he would 
continue to work for him, if the Frenchman 
oilered hirn the weight of his first piece in gold. 

“ This much,” continued Cooper, “ 1 am 
willing to do for Culver : but as to anything 
moj^^ I am for lettingoa man ’"have fair play, bo 
liQ Sr^nch or be be English. I would not per- 
secute any man for choosing to settle in one 
place ratliet* tlupj another, whatever I might 
think about its being belter for him to remain in 
his own coft/ntry.” 

“ Do you think Culver encourages the people 
against the Frenchman ? ’ 

“ Not one of the masters likes him ; and indeed 
he steal their trade very fast.” 

Aye, just at present; but his secrets will 
soon get abroad ; and others will manufacture as 
well as he ; and then they ought «<to thank him 
for teaching them.” 

“ May be they will then : but they don’t now. 
Not that pulver would lift his hand and say, 

‘ Burn down that man’s house but he would 
ather not hear him<i praised as his own weavers 
praise him.”, 

“ They praise everything about him but Ids 
odd speech. What a misfortune ’tis that he can- 
not s^ak English as we do ! ” 
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M. Gaubion, the gentleman in •question/ daily 
thought so too. lie could ni8Lke his way/ as to 
language, very well with educated persons; bift 
the dialect of Ids weavers puzzled him perpetually, 
llis foifcman acted as interpreter Uiif in Ws 
absence, M. Gaubion, who at Lyons haej been 
thought to be Tpery accomplished in the English 
language, found that he could not understand 
one word in ten that was said to him.. The case 
was made worse by his being a timid man, and 
fully alive to all the j/cculianties of his situation, 
without being aWe to make light of tliein as 
some of the gayer tempered of Ids couwiir^l^en 
would have done. 

On the ])rcscnt occas\,on, ^ Gaubion was 
taken by surprise ; and urdntelligible as.the yells 
of an Englisli mob were likely to b§ to him at 
any time, there was no chance of his understand- 
ing them amidst the conflict of feelings under 
which he now listened to them. The •word 
“ Macclesfield ” iflone strucl^lds ear as^£»aiiiiar, 
and he comptehended from it that the people 
disapproved of the pyjceedings Ids firm in that 
place, where Jte believed he had been doing whaj 
must be acceptable in employing some hundreds 
of people in throwing find manufacturing silk. 
He knew that building had beengoing^n, through 
the stimulus* given by Ihs demand fq^ labour, and 
that which liad arisen ih other quarters, partly 
through rivalbhip of himself, partly from, an un- 
controlled spirit of speculation, and,^’et more, 
because the silk trade was really, on the whole, 
iu an improving condition. He wanted to ex- 

c 
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plain^to the crowd that one tliousand new houses 
had been demandlid by advertisement in Maccles- 
’ficld, the year before, and that from four to five 
ijiousand apprentices had been wanted about the 
same Tfibe ; and that if, after this tremendous 
state of activity, manufacturers found their busi- 
ness slack for a time, it was hard to lay the blame 
on 'him of what had resulted from their own 
extravaganrt speculations. It was wronging him 
to suppose that his concern, however flourishing, 
could swallow up all others, <^r that he had any 
moili to do with the temporary distress at Mac- 
cleslieltf or in Spitalfields than at Coventry, where 
there were* thousands out of employment at this 
very time. — M. Gaubion could find no words, how- 
ever, at 'the^critical mdrner^t ; and if he had, they 
could scarcely have been heard while the builder, 
who could not get his rei?.ts, was haranguing, and 
the disappointed weavers were shouting, and the 
envi ous manufacturers on th$ outskirts of the 
n:v)b'*t<?Sre grumblin*g about the f^our shown to 
Frenchmen by an unpatriotic government. There 
was nothing to«bti done but<o throw down among 
<he crowd the newspaper containing the adver- 
tisements about houses ^and apprentices,* and to 
trust to the sense of the people to discover what 
it was that^they were to piake out from the pro- 
ceeding. 

The constables now arrived and inspired him 
with morQ confidence in their staves than he had 
in the good sense of the people. Stragglers fell 
off from the main body in all directions, till 
nobody chose to stay to be marked as disposed for 
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a riot. They left tlie foreigner won*dcring in hm- 
self. 

What is it that these people would have ? F 
employ hundreds of them, and they complain. 
1 teacli tfiem my superior art, and they^e jea^ 
lous. If I were to employ but twenty where I 
employ a hundrAl, they would complain yet more. 
If we Frenchmen kept the secrets of our majiu- 
facture, these English would nourish a still 
stronger jealousy. What is it that they would 
have * 

This was just tll^ questJbn which Mrs. Copper 
had ready for her husband to answer, Wiiefl*he 
returned, newspaper in hand, from M, Gaubion^s 
house. 

“ They want a steady, umform demand^^ was his 
reply ; “ which neither M. Gaubion, fior any one 
else, can ensure them, uyless they could give them 
masters •with cool and sound heads, and find 
some broom that would sweep away the misChiefs 
that remain from old bad plans. M, 

Gaubion, or aiTy one else, to prevent the slacK- 
ness which comes qf building*^ thousand new 
houses to holtf five thousand new apprentices in 
one town ? — of which you may read in this paper. 
And if we are so jealoifs of the French goods 
as by law tq declare all of a wrong longth which 
are made ready to be sold here as «oon as they 
are allowed to be brouglft in^ how is Cfaubion, or 
any one else, to prevent the smuggling of those 
goods ? What we want is a little prudence on 
the })art of the government and the masters,, and 
a Uttle patience on that of the men.” 
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4ye, patience ! ” cried Short. “ Patience 
enough wanted to hear you talk ! Hero you 
have been preaching prudence and patience these 
t§n yc^s ; and all for wliat ? Can anything 
make tnlS silk trade prosper V* 

“ It has prospered, for two years past, only 
rather too vehemently,^* replieef Cooper. “ If 
the masters had let it grow a little more gradually, 
all would Irave been right : and all will be right 
yet, if we have but a little patience, as I said 
before.” ^ ^ 

“ You have no reason for saying that, in the 
fact ofl&ll experience.” 

“ I have reason ; — and that from experience. 
The demand for <rlnown silk is greater than ever 
it was ; an(^ if that is'notca good sign, I don*t 
know what is. J'learly twice as much thrown 
silk is imported now as there was when the trade 
was most protected ; and our throwsters at home 
find a demand for a million of pounds more than 
IT^?cled two years ago. Nogr what is this 
silk all wanted for but to be woven ? and, depend 
upon it, Mr. Sh©rt, you willchave ^our share.” 
f “ Aye, when, I wonder? You talk as if I 
were a young man, instead of an old fellow who 
can't wait for his bread till new-fashioned schemes 
are tried, and the old c^nes found wto be best. 
When, I say*?” ^ ^ 

“ When we make trial of fair play between 
nation an(l nation ; which will be after next 
July/* 

“ . And here is May now,” observed Mrs. 
Cooper, If no more silk is to be smuo-irled 
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after July, Mr. Short, you will shon be at your 
loom again. I wish I coukl think that the 
French gentleman would be comfortable aft(?r 
that tin^e ; but I fear the feeling against him is 
too strong to go down so soon.’^ 

“ That is the worst of such feelings ever being 
allowed to gro\f up,” replied her husband. How- 
ever we may talk about being on free, and fair* and 
friendly terms of competition with .the Frencli 
after July, J doubt whether we shall be willing to 
make the experiment ‘really a fair one, as if we 
belonged all to (5fie country.” 

“ Why, John,” said his wife, “ even ]^u \feuld 
not work for the foreigner so soon ^s for your 
old employer. You wcrg saying* so tliis very 
morning.” 

John muttered something about •its being a 
different thing countenajicing Frenchmen in their 
proper dbuntry and in one’s own neighbourhood ; i 
but he could not gjve a very satisfactory accent of 
what he infant. He ended by hoping there 
would be foo&i in the world of production Tor 
everybody ; and tha^all would ^d out where it 
was easiest t8 get what all wanted, that eacli, 
whether English, French, or Chinese, might be 
employed to furnish what he could provide most 
easily and cj^eaply, and all help one another. If 
this were done, all might perhaps.be well fur- 
nished with necessaries* atM comforffe ; and, if 
not, their privations would not be made more 
bitter by the jealousies which God’s children now 
nourished against one another. 
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Short was sure the only way to have peace and 
ouiet was to go or! in the old way. 

“ What shall we make of you, my boy cried 
Cioopei;j^catching up the child for a romp, before 
beginning the arduous taBk of putting his new 
piece into tlie loom. “ What sjiall we make of 
you, child ? Will you be a little weaver ?” 

The boy immediately began stamping with his 
tiny foot, and reaching out his hand for the 
shuttle. 1 

Why, look!’* cried his {lelighted mother. 
“ ri^ is pretending to weave already. Aye ; 
that is fire way, my boy. Tread, tread ! That 
is the way* . Will Ichabod be a weaver, like 
father ?” 

“ In steadier times thane his father lived in, I 
hope,” said Cooper. “ Hey, bOy? Will you 
weave like a Frenchman,. Ichabod, so that your 
Toom may be as busy as a Frenchman’s ?’* 

“ And carry an English hea^t in your breast, 
de^r,^ the time?” added old Short. 

“ Without hating the foreigners,” observed 
Mrs, Cooper. ^ We must twach him, John, that 
there is room in the wide world for all.** 
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MATTERS OF TASTE. 

Though M. G^ubion was himself too shy 'to be 
very ea^er about the society of his neighbours, he 
had no wish to place any restraint upon the in- 
clination of his household for interdourse, not 
only with tlic families to whom they had brought 
special introducti^^ns, bu^ with those whose near 
residence tempted to an acquaintance. Mr. C(|^lver 
and he merely exchanged bows and slig!?!; grdfet- 
ings when they passed ; but that wps mo reason 
why Mr. Culver’s daughtefs, ^?liD met his little 
sister Adele at oliildre»’s parties, shouU nbt be her 
companions at other times ; nor why Mademoiselle 
Gaubiotv elder sister, and his housekeeper, 
should, not indulge her hospitable dispositiojj, and 
make as many fritnds as slie could. 

It was a grgat mortification to this lady to 
her brother looked coldly upon by those who 
ought, she believed, to be capaW^of appreciating 
his manifold merits : but she conceived that this 
coldness would only be increased by her becom- 
ing reserved also ; and that the best justice and 
kindness to» him was jto endeavour* to interest 
those whom he could npt ^xert hitns^lf to pro- 
pitiate. She made herself popular for his sake, 
and earnestly hoped in time to see her/>wn popu- 
larity merge in his. Mr. Culver already pro- 
nounced her a very amiable and accomplished 
young person, and declared himself happy in 
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allowyig Charlotte and Lucy to visit AdMe, 
though nurse was' somewhat lofty in her way of 
talking about the freedom which the foreigners 
were ^ ready to use with her young ladies. — 
T^e time had been when a sentence from nurse 
would diave settled the matter any way she chose ; 
but the girls were growing up ’^now to an age 
when it was proper to consult them about their 
undertakings and pleasures ; and nurse had never 
been what she once was since the loss of her son. 
She was more prejudiced and more peevish than 
everj and had, therefore, lost niuch of her autho- 
rity'ovef her master as well ^as her charges. As 
she did not qhoose herself to lift the knocker of a 
Frenchman’s docr^ there was nothing for it but 
to order Gusan to go w^ith the girbs instead. 

Before dharlotte and Lucy had been long 
seated, they were observed to be exchanging 
looks and whispering about something which 
stood* on a table at one end of Jibe room. 

My ^flowers I You envy me^ my flowers,” 
said Mademoiselle Gaubion. “ Srhell them then. 
Are they not sweet as they full blown ? ” 

• Not all the politeness which Cnarlotte could 
muster enabled her to say that the smell was very 
sweet. Instead of wliite-thom, mignionette, and 
carnation, the perfume was rather th^t of musk. 
She caught Mademoiselle Gaubion’s hand in the 
midst of its flourishes to and from her nostrils, and 
obtained close view of the bouquet. It was 
artificial. — Lucy agreed with her that neither had 
ever ^before seen such artificial flowers ; and it 
was long before they were tired of placing them in 
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various lights, and trying how easy it woijld be 
to deceive nurse and tbeir youftgest sister as the^ 
had themselves been deceived. Harriet Breme 
would hardly wear her lily of the valley arjy more 
if she could see these. She might looST through 
her father^s sto^k many times before she* would 
find any so fresh looking, — so very natural. 

In a little while, Mademoiselle Gaubion observed, 
such flowers as these might be had in every shop 
in London, where speh goods w^ere sold. In 
July ^ 

“ 0, that is when French silks may be^^had, 
papa savs. But these flowers cannot be made of 
silk.” 

Mademoiselle Gaubion^explifined that the co- 
coons of silk-worms were*u8ed for thesfe flowers, 
and showed how they werepaintedandT embroidered 
into the semblance of real flowers. She offered 
to teach Charlotte how to make them, if it was' 
thought worth while. Charlotte thougjjt if would 
be well worth-while, as all flowers except sych 
coarse-daubed bunches as she did not like to wear, 
cost a great <Jeal of*inoney. 

AdMe also had yet to learn. She had had 
plenty of flowers for h^r dolTs robe and , turban 
at Lyons ; but she had bought them, as they 
cost next ta nothing ttiere, 

“ Ah,” said Lucy, we were vfoiylering how 
some French things can be made so cheap. 
Nurse has a beautiful box that her sop got some- 
how from France, and it cost only a shilling. 
He told her so, for fear she should think he had 
done an extravagant thing. There is a glass at 
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the bottom ; and the sides are of pink paper, 
beautifully plaited,; and t^ierc is an enamelled 
picture of the Virgin and St. Somebody ; and 
round the picture, the prettiest wreath of flowers ; 
— tiny'i*3es and forget-me-not, and yellow buds 
and gr^een leaves between. It is a large box, — 
as large as my hand ; and it cost only a shilling. 
The,, flowers alone would cost two, papa says, if 
we ordered, such to be made here.” 

“ We would show you that box,” said Char- 
lotte, “ but that we do not like to ask nurse now 
for anything that her poor son gave her. She 
cai\'Chini. of nothing but him all the day after, 
if we do.” . 

“ Poor nurse has .Jier son left her ?” asked 
Mademoiselle Gaubionj ^ 

“ O, he ched, — and so shockingly ! It is more 
than two years ago now ; ^but nurse is as grieved 
as ever when anything puts her in mind oi it. It 
was sO dreadful for the first few days, — before 
it was known exacll} what had become of him ! 
Nitrse would not believe he was dead ; and she 
was always saying that the sipugglers had carried 
4im out to sea, and sold him for a sailor, like 
somebody she once heard "about. She was sure 
he would come back one day, either a rich India 
merchant, ok , begging at the door, — oj somehow. 

And then, wli^n the next letter came ” 

“Did it tell? Was hb dead?" 

“ 0 yes. Papa would not let us tell Maria, 
for fear of its making her afraid to go to bed ; 
and I believe he did not mean us elder ones to 
know j hut nurse set us to ask my brother Robert ; 
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for slie never believed that papa had told her 
everything. Do you»know, when they hacl shot 
liim dead, they put his body into a cavern in tRe 
cliff, on^llie top of a flight of steps, and sitting 
U]) so that he looked as if he was aliv0;r tliie tfrst 
moment they found him.’’ • 

“ But O, wTiat do you think put it into their 
heads to look for him there ?” interrupted Lucy. 
“ They saw two cliff-ravens fly outiwhen some- 
body went^iear the cavern ; and then they knew 
that there must be a tody there.” 

Lucy stopped* hort at a sign from her%ister, 
who thought the rest of the story too llferriSle to 
be told. Since Adele could not ;mke out by 
any mode of cross- questk)ni)igi> what these fur- 
ther particulaics were, sh6 wanted next* to know 
what caused Nicholas to be mufdered. Pier 
sister explained to herewith so much feeling, the 
nature of the service on which he had been en-* 
gaged, and shouted so much concern at RSs fate, 
that Lucy said, half to herself, and locJking wist- 
fully at Mademoiselle Gaubion, 

1 shall tjll nur§e how 8ori!y»you are.” 

‘‘ Tell lier, if it can comfort her to have the 
sympathy of a stranger.” 

“ A stranger, — a foreigner,” repeated Lucy, 
still half tc^ herself. 

“ I said a stranger, pot a foreigner,” replied 
Mademoiselle, smiling. ^ As long as it is a 
stranger who sympathizes, whatmattejs it whether 
she be native or foreign 

“ Nurse thinks,” replied Charlotte, “ that 

French people are not sorry when any harm 
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comes to tlioso vv'ho U7 to prevent their smuggling. 
She vVas saying this uiornipg 

Another sign from Charlotte. 

“ Tell me wliat she said,** replied Mademoiselle, 
siAiling a way which emboldened Lucy to 
procee^l. 

“ She said she did not want to*- have anybody 
in the neighbourhood that had helped to murder 
her son ; a^d tliat every French person had helped 
to murder him, because it was the trying to get 
in French goods that made* all the miscliief.’’ 

“ Nurse docs not know, pc*rba]>s, that the 
French i^’an'er no less than the English in this 
kind of sU'uggle. Frenchmen are sometimes 
thrown overbear^ the sea, or sliot on the 
shore, ^'renclnnen run the risk of losing their 
goods ; and . in such a contention, I am afraid it 
sometimes happens that a Frenchman hates an 
j^Englishman.’* 

“What! for smuggling each others* goods? 
If they v»ant each others* goo'ds, \^hy do not 
thtiy buy and sell them at once, witnout loss and 
fighting and clic^tjng and murder ? ” 

“ Are you Frencli really sorry about smug- 
gling ?’* asked Lucy. “ Because, if you are ” 

“ You may see in a mtmient tliat my brother 
is sorry. W,liy else should he leave his country, 
and come to l^ye here ? lie comes to make silk 
liere which may be ^solu without cheating and 
fighting.” 

“ And if 'papa went to Lyons, would the people 
there he glad or sorry to see him ? *’ 

If he went to make silks, they would not be 
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eitlier particularly glad or sorrf, because the 
people at Lyons make, silks better than your'papa, 
or any other Englishman, knows how to niakts 
them yet. But if your papa went to make cotton 
goods, or knives and scissors, or if set 
iron works, they would be very glad to have 
linn ; for all th#se things are made by the English 
better than by the French.” , 

“ Then you would get artificial jSowers "so 
cheap that you need not make them yourselves,” 
added Adele : “ and you would have silk frocks, 
like the Bremes ;‘^for the '^wetticst silk frock* cost 
twelve or fourteen shillings less there thim h^je.” 

Charlotte thought she should likff to go to 
Lyons; it would be such a^n,ving of money; 
and she thought th^ Lyons people mu^t like 
coming to London, if they could get things made 
of iron, and steel, and^ cotton, cheaper than in 
France.* Adele proposed that there should be a . 
general change ; that all the Lyons people Should 
come to London, and as marty LondonCTs go to 
Lyons. As itVas plain, however, that this would 
leave matters just w|^ere they W 4 ;^e at first, as the 
French could not bring their silk-worms from th§ 
south witli them, nor the English carry their iron 
mines on their backs, tfie simple expedient oc- 
curred to yie young ladies of the# in habitants 
sending their produce freely to on^ another, in- 
stead of wandering from*hoftie to prodfice it 
“ If the French would send me my silk,” ob- 
served Charlotte, “ I might save my fourteen 
shillings here just as well as at Lyons ; and if 1 
had to pay a little for .the bringing, some Lyons 
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girl \^ould pay papa for the sending of the cotton 
^owns she would buy of him. What a capital 
bargain it would be for us both ! Do not you 
thhik Mademoiselle 2 ^* 

I d(?; buttherearemany whodo not. When 
some 'of our French rulers wishe^ that our people 
should save their money by buying your cottons 
where they could be had cheapest, our people 
were frightened. They sent and told the king 
that France was ready to bathe hi? throne with 
her tears in agony at ^le idea pf buying English 
go(^iis so easily : and now, you know, some of 
you English arc just as much alarmed at being 
allowed to' get silks cheaper than you can make 
them.’* 

“ lJut it js so very silly !’*’ exclaimed Charlotte, 
“ Such people might as well prefer paying five 
shillings for a bad bouquet to paying half-a-crown 
for pretty one, like that. I do not see why 
they sh(;^ld give away money to bad flower- 
leakers at that rate.” ,, 

“ Especially when the bad flower-makers might 
get more money' still by dcing sqmething which 
•they could do much better. Yet this is just the 
way that Buonaparte m^de his people waste their 
money, some time ago. He would not let them 
have sugar' and coffee from the places where they 
could be \iad best aijd cheapest, but would try to 
produce them at home. He made people press 
out the juice of carrots and beet-root, and what- 
ever tasted sweet, as the sugar cane will not grow 
in France ; and, with a world of trouble, they 
made a little sugar ; but it was &r too dear for 
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many people to buy. They tried to make tfea of 
many kinds of herbs, and coffee of bittet and 
burnt roots ; while, all this time, there was plenty 
of tea in China, and sugar and coffee in the West 
Indies.”* 

“ 1 would have left off all those thivigs, if 
I might not have had them properly,” said 
Charlotte. 

Lucy thought it would be very har,d to be so 
stinted by any man's caprice and jealousy ; and 
slie saw tha*t the saviAg would be only in one 
way, after all. Ttie Frendh might save tlie n^ney 
they were bidden to spend on dear suga»an(>Jt)ad 
tea, but they would still lose the opportunity of 
selling the goods of their Qwn^i\p,nuiacture which 
the Chinese and the^West Indians wuuW have 
taken in return for their tea and sufar. It was 
very odd of Buonaparfe pot to see that his plan 
caused jf loss in everyway. — Mademoiselle thought^ 
that he did see this ; but that he did no? mind 
the loss to his own people, pfovided he*made the 
English suffe^. She had nothing to say for flie 
good-nature of this^ but who, thought of good- 
nature when Rings go to war, with the expre^ 
purpose of ruining one another as fast as possible, 
while they each boast that God is on their side ? 
She rememjjered that her father admired Buona- 
parte as much as anybody could ; ,but even her 
father could not thank him*for makiiTg many of 
the necessaries and comforts of life so dear as 
to prevent his getting on in the world. She re- 
membered the day when the news came that 
foreign trading was fp go on again. Her father 
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founcHiimself able then to make her brother Marc 
a farmer. Marc had long. wished to be a farmer ; 
but his father had not had the power to do any- 
thing ^for him while much of his money was 
s\\^allowea up in the consumption of things which 
were only to be had dear and bad as long as the 
ports were shut. ' 

“ I suppose/* said Charlotte, “ that must have 
been the car, e with many people besides your father. 
Everybody that kept house must haye saved as 
soon as the ports were opened. I w^onder what 
theydid with their savings !** 

“^^^adame Mairon began to dress her daugh- 
ters in the prettiest English muslins that ever 
were seen. All* Lyons began to admire those 
girls, tiicugh some compleined that they spent 
their money on foreign ""goods. But I am sure 
they laid out a great dea^ on native ribbons and 
lace at the same time, whjeh’^they could not have 
afforded if tea and sugar had been as high as 
evjr. Then there ’’were the Carillons. They 
set up a hundred more looms directly ; and every 
body called them ^proud and .:3peculative ; but the 
looms are still busy, I fancy.** 

“ Ah, that is the worst of it,*’ observed Char- 
lotte. “ While their looms are going, ours are 
standing stiM,” 

“ Not because theirs ^re going. Witness my 
brother’s, * The Cafillons made silks for many 
countries, ,but not for England ; for they have 
never smuggled, I believe. When your father’s 
weavers see the goods the Carillons will send 
over, after next July, they may learn to weave as 
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well ; and then your father may* sell as many ; 
for there will be more|people to wear silks 'every 
year, in proportion as more countries send u5 
goods, and want some in return. There is plenty 
of room* in the world for your fatheif aftd ITiy 
brother, and the Carillons.” 

“ I wish,” Said Adele, “ you would show 
Lucy the shells M. Carillon gave you.” , 

“ What sort of shells Lucy asked : and for 
an answer she was shown into a room at the 
rear of the*liouse, which was unlike any room 
she had ever selln befofe. One side of k was 
occupied by cases of stuffed birds, som<»froi1tt 
the four quarters of the world. T^iere were 
other curiosities in great, abun^lance, less capti- 
vating to young eye^tham gold-dropped^iWrican 
partridges, and burnished Americai humming- 
birds ; but the sliells transcended the most bril- 
liant 6f the winged creatures. Speckled,, 
streaked, polished, they were held before tJte eye. 
Fluted, indented^ ribbed inP waving lines, they 
.were examinciff by the touch. Murmuring, tRey 
were held to the flighted ear^ There was no 
end of admifing the pearly hues of some, tl^ 
delicate whiteness of others, and the fantastic 
forms of those which fey in the centre of the 
cabinet. ^ 

“ So M. Carillon ^ave you thesip shells!” 

“ Some of them. T!ios« in the compartment 
that Lucy is looking at. M. Carillon’s sons have 
not quite all the world to themselves fo trade in ; 
though they do sell their father's goods on many 
shores. When yom brothers grow up to be 
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mercliants, and sell your father’s silks in many 
countries, they will bring you shells as beautiful 
as these, if you ask them.’' 

“ I should like a parrot better,” said Lucy. 

I 'should like some plums and chocolate, 
like those that Pierre had sent him from Soufh 
America,” observed Adele. ' 

“..Well, anything you please,” replied Ma- 
demoiselle.. “ Only let the nations be in good 
humour with one another, and we may all have 
what we like. I know I should never have pos- 
sessed this pretty museum if Jean Carillon had 
001 * 1 ^ 661 * trading to India, and fallen in with 
these shells and there is not a museum in Paris 
that will not be in\praved, year by year, as our 
ships 'gxrhito new countriest and bring fresh cu- 
riosities for Us to study and admire,” 

“ But I suppose these shells cost a great deal ; 
,and the birds, too?” 

“ Tlley do at present, because it is a sort of 
new taste,' and very 'httle pains have been taken 
to gratify it. But there are shells Enough in the 
deep and wide Indian seas to^JTurnish the cabinets 
of the world ; and there are birds enough in the 
western forests and gardens to show every child 
in our close^cities what beautiful creatures God 
has made to,, flutter in his hottest sunshine. The 
taste will he sjire to spread, as it is for the good 
of everybody that it should spread. Many na- 
tives of foreign countries who now lie dozing 
on the buniing shores, trying to forget their 
hunger and not to regard the heats, will dive into 
the green sea for the beai^tiful things that are 
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hidden there. They will be up ^nd busy When 
they see European sjiips on »the horizon* and 
sing as they sit polishing and preparing the curi- 
osities which are to bring them bread for their 
children, and raise a roof over their ovm /leaflS.” 

“ But we must pay for these curiosities;,’^ ob- 
jected Lucy. We must pay very high ; and I 
think that is not fair, when birds can bfe had for 
the catching, and shells by being juai taken out 
of the sea.”^ 

“ AVhen those days come, my dear, we shall 
pay what will be*a high •price to those na^ves, 
but a low one to us. People in thei^ coutttry 
will begin to wish for our curiosities^ ^s we wish 
for theirs. A savage gave noble shclj, as 
large as my hand, at^ mbre finely vekf^f^than 
any marble in the world, for six nails^; and when 
that savage’s children grow a little more civilized 
than wef are now, they will give another such shell 
for a square :nch of your Derbyshire leaTl ore, 
or half-a-dczen dried English plants. Then the 
drying of plaifts here, and the diving for shells 
there, will be a bujyness whicji^will support a 
family; and*both countries will be wiser and 
happier than they were before, by having ob- 
tained something new t(T study and admire.” 

“ I think^” said Adele, “ that people will not 
know, till that time, *ali that th^y might and 
should know of what Gd& has made fdlr them.” ^ 

“ They will certainly not know all tlm happi- 
ness that God has made for them, till*they share 
as equally as possible what He has given to each ; 
whether it bo that whjch belongs to sea, air or 
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ear|IW)!r the produce of man’s skill. Whatever 
any country prodgces best^ that let it excliango 
for what other countries produce best. Thus will 
all be best served, and in the best humour with 
eaoii ofha^” 

“ If you might choose what you would have 
from the finest country in the world, what should 
it be ?” aiked Lucy of Mademoiselle. 

“ I shot^ld like a great number of things to 
make our museum more complete. Here are 
only a few stray treasures.” 

“ J5ut M. Carillon^ is gohig to send you 
sonAithing very strange and very valuable,” ob- 
served Adele. Something from Egypt, is not 
itr; , 

and I shall le very glad of whatever he 
may send me ; but he cannot give me what I 
should like best.” 

“ I know what you mean. You want some 
planter Well, perhaps this maybe a dried lotus, 
or the flo^wering reed of the Nhe. His son has 
beV.n in Egypt ; and how do you '-know. that he 
may not be sending you plapts ?” 

“ I should like them alive,” rephed Mademoi- 
selle. “ The potato was brought alive, and it 
grew and flourished 5 and I should like to try 
whether soipe of the American shrubs could not 
be made to gjrow here. There are some of the 
Madeira mountain plartis which I would rather 
have than^wine and oranges.” 

“ But wtiat would you do with them ? There 
is no room here for such a garden as we had by 
the river*side at Lyons ; and even in a conserva- 
tory the plants would get smoked.” 
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“ Why, that is true/’ replied ‘Mademoiselle, 
sip^hin^. “ Wc niust|be content with ouf' little 
museum.” 

“ Are^ you very fond of plants?” enquired 
Charlotte. “ Then I will take you to \w(ror 
three of papa’s weavers ” 

She sto])ped%hort, and bit her lip, and Lucy 
frowned at her. Mademoiselle asked witji a 
smile, 

“ What gf the weavers? Will they show me 
flowers ?” 

Charlotte answered constrainedly thatthoope- 
ratives of Spitalfields were very fond^of Qieir 
little gardens, and succeeded in raising beautiful 
tulips and auriculas. 

“ O, let us go ! It caifbot be far, aiwWfTis a 
very fine evening,” said the eagei* little lady, 
looking up to the yellow; sunshine which streamed 
in from* between two opposite chimneys. Char- a 
lotte and Lucy gjanced at each other, aiTd nei- 
ther offered to move. 

“ Why, my children, is it possible ?” erfed 
Mademoiselle putting a hand the shoulder of 
each, and losing them full in the face with q . 
smile. “ You are afraid, I see, to introduce me 
to your father’s weavers. You are afraid to tell 
nurse that jou have done so, because poor nurse 
is jealous of the Frencli gentleman, and his little 
French sister. Is it nof so ?” 

The girls seemed about to cry. Mademoiselle 
went on, 

“ You shall request your father to introduce 
me to a florist or twp. Meantime, we will ask 
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my brother whether there are such among those 
wliouP he employs. My girls, we are of one 
oountry now, — you and 1. Why should there 
be any tormenting, unworthy jealousy ? Tell 

in§t 

Charlotte only knew that some people thought, 
— some people feared, — it scemod so very natu- 
ral that manufacturers should get the best weavers 
from one another. 

“ So very natural V* exclaimed Mademoiselle. 
“ I tell you, my girl, that 'my brother has it not 
in his nature to feel jealousy \5f a neighbour; 
anM telir you also that my brother will in time 
give good weavers to your father and to all of 
the^ same occupation in this neighbourhood. If 
the l^jcion you speak of were natural, it would 
be for my brother to feel it ; yet, I will take you 
among his men without fear, if We find that they 
have tulips and auriculas.” 

Before Charlotte had quite ventured to look 
again in 'Mademoiselle’s face, 'M. Gaubion came 
iif, and gave her the address of^several of his 
men who were^ ^s fond of flowers as herself. 
When she gaily asked him' if he’nvas afraid of 
the Miss Culvers being admitted to intercourse 
with persons who wertf* working for him, be 
smiled and, added the address of a woman who 
was weaving , velvet of a particularly curious pat- 
tern, which he thought ‘the young ladies might 
like to see. This woman might have auriculas 
too, for aifght M. Gaubion knew ; and the party 
set out to ascertain the point. 

^rs. Ellis was found at her loom, and over^ 
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hoard to be scolding lustily till her visitors {iopped 
their heads through the gap by which the stains 
opened into the room. Her natural tone of voice 
was noliimmediately recoverable, and sh(^ sjjpke 
in something between a whine and a scream, 
which suited i^l with the languid air with* which 
she hung her head aside, and fumbled with the 
gilt locket which hung by a worn hair- chain rt)und 
her neck. She had so much the aj^^earance of 
an actress «f the lowest grade, that Mademoiselle 
thought there c(^ild be )go mistake in conjectur- 
ing that she had not always pursued h^r pfgsent 
occupation, nor offence in asking how the Con- 
finement suited her health. She l>ad sat at the 
loom, she said, since she VasftlTe ago^th^i^oy, 
— pointing to<i lad Who had evidently ISeen the 
object of her wrath. Not that she.nad had work 
all tha^ time. 0, no!* She had suffered her 
share from want of work. Indeed, it hard 
to tell which was*worst for tjje health ;w-the load 
on tlie spirits*of having no work, or the fatigue 
of weaving. If the ladies would believe her, it 
was a kil 1 in gb occupation. It very hard upon 
her stomach, and her heart turned half round*; 
and her lungs, — O, if they knew what lungs she 
had ! 

“ You Itft us know.that before w8 came up to 
sec you,” observed Madgmoiselte. , “ If you 
think your lungs weak, is it not a pity that you 
should exert them as you did just now ? And, 
this minute, you spoke much louder than we 
need trouble you to do.*' 

“ Ah ! ma’am, ’tte the way with my voice. 
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When it once ^ets up, I can’t, somehow, get it 
down again.” 

* The boy at the loom confirmed this by a side- 
long look of great meaning. His motlier sighed 
so to show a fine remaining capacity of lung, 
and was about to proceed about her infirm head, 
and a weak ancle that she had hkd all her life, 
when her visitors turned the current of her com- 
plaints upon the times. Poor wages ! very poor 
wages ! and hard work. It was a bad sort of 
employment. 

“ Why, then, do yoii^bring ifp your children 
to ? Hero are five looms in this room.’" 

“ Yes, ma^ani ; but only three for my own 
fami^v. My eldest girl is a filler. Those two 
farthtSP-itoms arc let to neighbours.” 

“ And boVh with work in them, 1 see. This 
seems a pretty piece of bfack silk that your boy 
is about; and he seems to, be doing his work 
well.”" 

Pretty well, irfk’ain ^ ~ prefty well, for the 
time. I thank the Almighty, TOm is a mid- 
dling boy.” : ’ 

c Tne little lad had all the appearance of being 
better than a middling boy. He worked with 
might and main while th'd ladies stood by, shout- 
ing the shotfest possible answers to their ques- 
tions, amidst,. the noise of his machine. His 
mother gaVb him a sfharf rap on the head, and 
asked him where his manners were, to go on 
with his weaving while the ladies spoke to him. 
His looks conveyed his apprehension that he 
should have been equally f(^uad fault with if he 
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had quitted his grasp of his shuttle witlioutjeave. 
He now related that he was twelve years old, haj 
learned to weave three weeks, and had in that 
time woyen sixteen yards, for which he to 
have sixpence a- yard. The ladies thought that, 
in relation to him, his mother’s voice ought to be 
made to come clown again, to whatever pitch it 
might have risen, 

“ And whose work is this?” asked* Charlotte, 
examining ^ piece of slight French-white silk, 
carelessly coverejjl with a^rown-looking cloth. 

“ That’s Peggy’s,” replied Tom. “ Sliejias 
left it for to-night, to make the beds.” 

Tlie girls had observed, as they nfounted the 
stairs, that though there y^as* st green on 

the*floor of the*room<below, a hands^niemaho- 
gany chest of drawers, a tea-tray with a tiger 
upon it, and above it twio fine pictures, — viz., the 
Duke ot Wellington staring mightily upgn his 
companion, a M^tdonna, as if meditating war 
against her c^ild — though all these things tes- 
tified to the means of comfort being in the house, 
there existed tjje deplorable discbmrort of unmade 
beds late in the evening. A curl -papered girl? 
with a face grimed with^ust from her loom, was 
lazily undrawing the curtains, and about to let in 
the fresh aii^ for the Jrst time thatfday. Ma- 
demoiselle did not knq^ ijiuch aho^t how far 
money went in this country ; but she consulted 
with Charlotte as to whether the timas ought to 
be called very bad by a family who earned re- 
spectively, three, five, ten, and twenty shillings 
a-week, besides lettin§ two looms at three shil- 
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lings, per weeli each. Charlotte thought they 
must be so well oiT that it would be worth while 
lo spare the second girl from her loom, and give 
her ti^c to take her hair out of the paper with 
winch it ‘bristled, to make the beds in the cool 
air of» the morning, to new paper the staircase, 
where tatters hung to gather the’^^dust, revealing 
the most snug mouse-holes possible ; to brush the 
green baise, polish the tiger, and dust the Duke 
of Wellington ; and, finally, to purify the atmo- 
s])here of the weaving-room, by certain applh 
anc^d which seemed at present hot to be dreamed 
of. But' Mrs. Ellis appeared to think that it 
would be time enough to clean when days of ad- 
ven^j^should ceme. • 

SnS^fesumed her carious velvet weaving, that 
the young Ikdies might observe the action of the 
machinery ; in the course of which investigation 
Adele was sensible of a descent of dust^into her 
moutli a^ she looked up, and. Lucy’^ cheek was 
tickled by a floatihg cobweb. Seeing the one 
make a grimace^ and the other rub her cheek 
indignantly, Ckavlotte askei? Mrs. Ellis how often 
<she whitewashed. The lady with the locket smiled 
at the simplicity of such a question, addressed to 
a weaver ; and when asked whether dust did not 
injure her^work, she reached out her hand for a 
br^h whicb'lay near, gave one stroke with a 
ekilful flourish, and looked with a triumphant 
face throijgh the cloud she had just raised, as if 
to say, “You see!” Part of the gesture was, 
hovvever, lost upon her visitors ; for Mademoiselle 
had tm to the window oa tlie first bint of what 
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wal j?oing to happen ; Charlotte was cougjiing ; 
and Lucy and Adele Iwd their hands before their 
faces. 

Madejnoiselle returned, after awhile, tQ sug- 
•^est a modest doubt whether it was ndl* better to 
be without dust, than to brush it from one place 
that it might fail upon another — into Mrs. Ellis’s 
weak lungs, among other receptacles ; but Mrs. 
Ellis seemed to agree with old Short, that a loom 
would be nothing without cobwebs ; and all that 
remained, therefore, was to ask about the auri- 
culas. 

Tom brightened up at the word. The pool* lad 
had none to show at home ; for his mother had 
no idea of sparing him tin?e eftowgh to inak^ny 
use of the smaJl patch of *soil behind tifSnouse, 
which presented a fine study of caBbage- stalks 
and brjken crockery U any painter who might 
happen to be passing by the back lane^ But 
Cooper liv«d at Igind ; and Cooper ha|)pened to 
like auriculas, ^nd to think 'Tom something mcffe 
than “ a middling boy and Ue encouraged him 
to come at spjjre minutes, and Waitch the progress 
of his friend’s gardening ; and, moreover, al* 
lowed him a corner in v^ich to set a root or two 
of his own. At the first sign of permission from 
his mother, Tom now pulled down hi# wristbands, 
flung on his coat, stood, cap ip hand, to 
show the ladies the way. 

It was not till the Miss Culvers drsw one an- 
other’s atte\ition to old Short, as his grizzled 
head was seen from the garden to be moving in 
his looni) that occurred to Mademoiselle that 
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she might be trespassing on the premises of tlJeir 
father’s weavers, after all., Next popped up at 
the window the round face of Ichabod, kissing 
the palm of his hand as he saw his father, though 
Ch^rlotteKiattered herself that this act of cour- 
tesy Wias intended in answer to her nod. 

“ O dear !** said Mademoiselle^, “ we are in a 
forbidden place. Come, Charlotte, come and 
hear that I*am not begging to know any secrets 
about weaving, but only about flo.vvers : and, 
Lucy, do you keep beside Ad^le ; and if she 
asks •any questions thht nurse’ would not like, 
telljnc.’** 

Cooper kughed, and said that he was the one 
to instead #Df communicating secrets to 

Frenclf^anufacturers and Miss .Charlotte need 
not fear hif leaving her father’s service, as he 
had told his wife, but a little time ago, that Mr. 
Culver had been a good master to him, ’and he 
was determirfbd to work for hjm stil^ if all the 
foreigners in the wotld came to settle near. He 
explained that he^ meant no incfvility by this, 
offering the chqioe of sonierfne roots to Made- 
moiselle, giving her advice as to the cultivation 
of them, and inviting Jier to come whenever she 
liked to consult him on this matter of mutual 
taste, 

“ How is It,” asked ^liiademoiselle, smiling, 

that youVill treat h foreigner, as to flowers, as 
if she was ^an Englishwoman ? Do you forget 
that i am French, that you thus offer me the 
choice of your tulips ? ” 

Coo|)er replied that God# bad made flpwers to 
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grow in all parts of the world as a common pos- 
session ; and that for ^)eople to be jealous of one 
another's methods of cultivation was a meanness 
that he, 'for one, would be ashamed of.. Ilie l^^icvv 
*^iat a neighbour of his had wrung on the head 
of a pigeon of a rare kind, that he might be 
master of the only pair of that kind in existence; 
but this was, in his opinion, making sport of fcod^s 
works, and encouraging bad feelings towards 
men, in a t^ay which-was irreligious, if anything 
was. If he sa\f a party^of his neiglibours^ chil - 
dren in the fields, one taking possessk^n of all 
the violets, and anii^ther of all the })rimrose8,*and 
a third of all the buttercups, and preventing those 
to whom only daisies vveie left*from h£y;i;:ig^any 
benefit of what God’S hand had scattered for all, 
he should get his biblc, and show them plenty of 
sayings in it which sh5uld make them ashamed 
of themselves. 

“ And v<^y nolfso, likewise, with that which is 
produced by man ? ” inquired the lady. “ Are 
not the faculties of man roots from which proceed 
designs ; and^are ndl the fruits 6f those designs 
as clearly given for common use in the end ah 
the blossoms which are^ scattered over the fields 
and meadows ? Let him that gathers call them 
his ; but letThim be fre^e to impart wlien he meets 
with another who also •desires to "impart, — free 
from the interference of authority — free frdm the 
envious remarks of those who look en ; and if 
one has more skill than another, let them leam 
of one another*** 

£ 3 
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“ To be sure, madam : just, as I am willing to 
show you my melbod with my tulips.” 

“ And as my brother is willing to improve 
yuuXijsidc ^iganufacture. But you will njt learn 
what he has to teacli, because he is a foreigner.’^ 

Coo])er was willing enough to Jearn as much 
as he could find out by examining what was 
wrought in the Frenchman s loom ; but working 
for him, when English masteys were to be had, 
was altogether a different thing. 

One would think, .Mademoiselle observed, 
that^fiod. had made the flowers of the field, and 
tha^man had made himself, by the distinction 
thus set up1}etween those possessions which were 
allo<(^idJ.o be given* for 'the good of all, and those 
which were proposed to be kept for selfish pur- 
poses. Clothing of silk was as much furnished 
by Providence as the raifhent of the field -lilies ; 
and to forbid the transference of the one or the 
other is to oppress b/ith those who would transfer 
and those who would receive ; it wcs to condemn 
violet-gatherers to have nothing but violets, and 
primrose-lovers to grow tired! *of primroses ; while 
they would have been made perfectly happy by 
the mixed garland, wh^se materials were all 
within their reach. 

Cooper observed that his little Ichabod had 
grown tired of buttercups lately, and had got the 
habit of throwing them out of the window. It 
was sometimes difficult to amuse so young a 
child, who had no companions at home. He 
often thought of taking him to the infant school, 
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where the little oiips had sham gardens, which it 
was pretty to look at.* 

“ Let your child carry his lap full of butter- 
cups,” replied Mademoiselle, “ and he wi]J. ex- 
V?liange them readily for things which ne will not 
throw out of yie window ; and from this* infart 
traffic we will go and take a lesson in mutual 
confidence and mutual help.” 


Chapter III. 

CHANCE CtiSXOlrfERS. 

Nurse Nicholas had met with so inucli sym- 
pathy •and kindness from everybody about hej 
since the day when her misfortune was made 
known to her, that she excj^ed, at length, some- 
thing like envy in the inferior servants of Mr. 
Culver’s family. They had,* at first, offered to 
make up he# mousing for hef, and to take the 
entire charge of the children for a few days, tliat 
she might have leisure^to grieve alone; and they 
were making slops, or mixing b ran dy-and- water 
for her all^ay long for the first week, — thinking 
indulgence a very consoling thing, Vhether earned 
by illness of body or pain of mind. Moreover, 
they had patience with her pettishnesf for a longer 
time than could have been expected, observing to 
one another that it was certainly a very cutting 
thing to have an only son shot ; and that it was 
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enough to make any temper go astray to think 
of-anybody that had done hfs best for his country 
being served in such a way. In time, however, 
wherv/cflir .years had elapsed, they began^ to feel 
that the call upon their good-nature and forbear- 
ance was more protracted and incepsant than was 
necessary. Nurse had really grown so proud, 
that It was difficult to keep well with lier ; and 
they were tired of seeing the very same look 
come over her face, and of hearing the very same 
sigh, Nyhcnever there was-^nentiomof things which 
must*- be mentioned sometimes, — peoples sons, 
for instance^ and the sea, and tobacco, and such 
thinf^. If there was any sort of dispute, in 
whicmi^lKir master or the young ladies interfered, 
everybody wa^ sure to be blamed Except nurse ; 
and profit came out of her misfortune in other 
)vays, too. They wished they might ever get into 
such fafour with any master or mistress as to 
have friends? to tea asr often as ndtse had ; and all 
to (5ry over the story of poor Nicholas, though, to 
be sure, time was found io talk about plenty of 
other things befoFe the i^yening was^bver. Then, 
though Nicholas had been a very good son, in 
respect of sending preseifte to his mother, out of 
his pay, the gifts she now had would much more 
than make up, for anything she had** lost from 
that quartern I'hey ceulcbnot conceive, for their 
parts, what she could do with her wages ; they 
only wished'* they were to expect what she must 
have to leave. She really could not spend any- 
thing, except for the trifles she gave the children* 
on their Ibirthdays, As suro as the year came 
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round, her master presented her vvitli black 
gown ; and the yoilngjadies bcfuglit muslin hand- 
kerchiefs and mourning-caps, more than site 
could u^e ; and Mademoiselle had knittec^ her a 
pitir of black mits for Sundays, that ^ere l^uite 
a curiosity for the knitting. O yes ; it was very 
well to wear mSurning from year to year, — longer 
than she had done for her husband. Nurse would 
always wear mourning now, as well* she might, 
though they doubted whether she would have had 
much more coinfort of her son, if he had lived, 
than now ; for ne coulcf not have been fjjared 
often from his duty, and he was alwSys b;it a 
poor hand at writing a letter. If a woman was 
to lose an only son, it cotild hardly happenLio an 
easier way than it had happened to nur^. 

In the midst of some such spftulations as 
these, it happened that nurse accepted a little 
black shawl from one of the young lad^s with 
unaccountable iriAlilference. There w|is nothing 
for it but to suppose that sh^ was now so accys* 
tomed to presents that she thqpght little of them. 
But on the n^xt Suiiday the msftter was differently 
explained. Nurse appeared in a splendid figured 
brocade, which had been left her by an aunt, and 
never altered in the fashion, from there being no 
materials vsherewith make up any part of it 
afresh. By dint of a Rouble quantity of muslin 
handkerchief, and of a long and wide muslin 
apron, tamboured by herself when a^ school, the 
peculiarities of the waist were in part hidden, 
while enough projected on all sides to show what 
fine, stout fabrics oii» fathers could weave. The 
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apparition of nurse, thus attired, appeared on 
the stairs time eifough to allow of all the ne- 
cessary speculation being gone through before 
churchy. , 

“ Taprf,^papa ! ” cried Lucy, flying about the 
house ‘to find her father, who was reading hia 
Sunday paper quietly in the back parlour. “ Oh, 
papa : ” 

“ Well, niy dear. But I wish you would not 
slam tlie door.’* 

“ I thought nurse was behind, and I did not 
want, her come in. Oh, papa! have you seen 
nurse 

“ No, my dear. Is her nose growing out of 
the vv4»ndow, and oVcr hill and dale, like the won- 
derful nSse in the German story that Maria was 
telling me 

“ No, no ! but she do«,3 look so odd p that 
gay gojyn that she used to show us for a sight ; 
and just after Charlotte gave h^r a shawl, too, — 
a shawl with a border of pretty gjey and white 
pattern, on a black ground. She might have 
worn Charlotte’s shawl a littb first.’’ 

® “ She will wear it still, I dare say ; and per- 
haps she thinks she h%s been in black long 
enough.” 

Nurse now came in, wi^ a prim vand some- 
what sentimental expression of countenance, as 
if thinking that she ought to change her face 
with her dreas, and scarcely knowing how to set 
about it. Her master’s question soon brought 
back one of her accustomed inodes of looking 
and speaking. 
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You are going out for t\i% day, I subpose, 
nurse ? ” 

“ Going out, sir ! where should I go to ? 

5s for those who liave friends and relations to go 
out visiting ; and I have none, except jfisfe the 
I'aylora and the Ay tons, and old Mr, Martjn, and 
Sukey Street, ^nd a few more. You seem to 
think I must be always wanting to go out .visit- 
ing, sir,’* 

“ Not at^ all, nurse. It was omly that I saw 
you were dressed, and I supposed ’* 

“ Dressed ! it is lime to be dresseiwhen 
the very nursery-maids make as fine % sheftv as 
their mistresses did twenty years Efcgo. A^hy, 
there is Mrs. Mudge’s nurso^H^id ; I cuitsigd to 
her last week, knowing tke baby, and teking the 
girl for Mrs. Sludge herself, as I w»ll might do, 
foj she had a prettiej; Leghorn than ever her 
mistress wore, and a slate-coloured silk, with le^ 
of mutton sleeves. You may rely upofi it, sir, 
with leg of mutton sleeves, %nd a ban! the same, 
buckled behiifd, like a young lady.’* 

“ And so you puJ on sometliing gayer tlian a 
^late-colourea silk to outdo her.” 

“ Tt puts one upon one’s dignity, sir, to see 
such ways in bits of gftrls sprung up but yester- 
day. At this girl’s age 1 worked J;iard enough, 
I remembe^r, for mon&s together,, before I got a 
chintz, which was thotighfr a great tiling in my 
day.” 

“ And I dare say somebody scolcled you for 
getting it^ for chintzes cost as much then as 
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some silks do nbw. I dare say somebody scolded 
you, nurse/* “ ^ 

* “ Why, my mistress made me wear black 
mittens and a white apron with it, to show that I 
was ^ servant : which was very proper, though I 
had no mind to it at the time. But as to. wear- 
ing silk, except on a pincushiorr, I assure you, 
sir, I-never thought of such a thing.** 

“ Any more than Mrs. Mudge’s maid now 
thinks of dressing in white satin. I dare say 
not, indeed ; for it was as much as any but rich 
mistresses could do to* get silk dresses in your 
youpg days.** 

Nurse hoped her master was not going to ob-» 
jectao her wearing silk now, on Sundays and 
the youitg’ ladies’ danchig days. )Vhen servant- 
girls took u|/on them to wear such things as their 

elders never aspired to, it, was time 

“ I am not going to object to your v^earing 
silk, nursCj^ any more tlian to thje nurse-maid you 
speak of doing the same. The more you both 
wear, the better for me.’’ 

“ Aye, in theg!3«nse of yoyr being a manufac- 
turer ; but, as the master of a family, sir, you 
would judge differently.** 

“ Not at all. If there^are silk-worms enough 
in the world to yield silk wherewith to^dress every 
man, woman tand child, ^ where is the harm of 
every man, ‘ woman, dnd '^child wearing silk, if it 
pleases them to do so ? ** 

“ But the look of it, sir ! Think of a girl 
dressing like her mistress ! ** 
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“ It is an unfit thing when ttie girl Ijas not 
money enough prhpe^ly to afford such a dress. 
But if tlie price falls to a point within her reacii, 
there is no more reason wliy she shoi^ld not 
ppssess nerself of such an one than thffre would 
be if she had had money left her wherewith to 
buy it. Her distress will forthwith array her- 
self in some more expensive fabric, which •per- 
haps, none below duchesses had worn till it be- 
came cheaper in proportion, as silk had done ; 
and this fabric will, in its turn, descend within 
the reach of sAvants, till Mrs. Mudjje’s •ijiaid 
may, in her old age, be as much surprised aithe 
array of the young girls of that time Jls you now 
are at people of her rank Iveatiitg silk.*’ 

But, papa obj0<'-ted*Lucy, “ whiif are the 
ladies to do all this time ? Must ducflesses go on 
iinienting expensive thmgs to wear, or else dress 
like their maids?*’ 

“ There will bg always plenty of people able 
and willing to^save the ducfiesses the trouble^f 
inventing,” replied her papa.^ We have not 
yet seen hal^ of what human Ingenuity may do 
in the way of inventing comforts and discovering^ 
beauties. If you could ^op into the world again 
a few hundred years hence, you might chance to 
find every African betv^een the tropics dressed in 
clear muslin, and ever}; Laplander comfortably 
muffled in superfine scarlet or blue cloth.” 

“ And what would our duchesses *vear then, 
papa?” 

“ Something which we cannot guess at ; and 

F 
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whicli^to them Vould appear more beautiful and 
convenient than was ever invented before. 

Nurse wondered what her master could be 
thinkipg of. Instead of having people hum- 
ble ' antK Mcontented with their condition, he . 
would have them be looking up and on con- 
tinually. ' 

‘*'^Have you seen the gipsy women lately?’^ 
inquired her master. Not very lately, nurse re- 
plied ; but she probably should soon, as a great 
annual gipsy feast was to be held within the 
mo,n^i, somewhere near town^i and no doubt 
the, Drapers would return to their old haunts for 
the occasion. 

Do you bid diem be contented with their 
condition, living in tSnt8,?on the damp ground, 
♦and eating Animals that they find dead 

Nurse thought her master more odd than.e^'er. 
As if ail respectable people did not likb to live 
Under a i;pof, and have decent clothes, and eat 
Ijike Christians ! 8Iie did not know that in old 
times, servants apd labourers who dwelled some- 
what in gipsy atyle were desired ^to be content 
•with their condition ; and that it was thought a 
piece of ineffable presumption to wish to live in 
abodes at which beggars would now shrug their 
ehoulders. « Mr, Culver would have people con- 
tent withouU what could not be had otherwise 
than by ihe ^acrififte of what is of more conse- 
quence than that which they wish for. He was 
sorry to see maid-servants dressed in lace, be- 
cause it is impossible for maid-servants to buy 
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lace without neglecting their paf'^ts and friends, 
or omitting to profide^themseWes with a hundred 
more necessary things, or w’ith a fund for their 
own supj)ort when they must cease to earn ; but 
if lace sfiould ever come to be as che*ji as^ape, 
he should like to see every body wear lace that 
likes it.. 

“ O, papa ! cried Lucy, “ would you like to 
see little Ichabod Cooper with lace oift his shirt- 
collar 

“ I shoufd like to*see the Coopers, and not 
only the CoopeHl, but th^ poorest of the poi>r, in 
possession of every thing that is usefuf and );hat 
gives ])leasure. If there was enough for every 
body of all that is useful an^l beautiful, why 
should not every boc\y ha^^e it ? All Hould bo 
the happier, would not they?’* 

^ there never cguld be enough of every 

thing fbr every body, papa.” ' 

“ How do you know that, my dear \ Fam far 
from being sure of that mysfflf.” 

Lucy staredT and began to t]iink of all that sTie 
liked best ; — J^lue ss^hes, and ea^es of squirrels, 
and ice-creams, and Rosamond — Rosamond that 
she hid under her pillow that she might read it 
before nurse was awake in the morning. Wai 
it possible that there could ever be eaough of all 
these for every body in Europe, Asia, Africa, itnd 
America ? Her papa assui^d her tha\ the expe- 
riment had never yet been tried h(^w many of 
God’s good gifts can be put within the reach of 
Cod’s creatures. So many have been afraid of 
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other ^ possessiii^ too much, that all have only 
got a* very little .way in helping one another, 
though they have been very clever at the work 
of mutual hindrance. It may be that there are 
pearhy'enoiigh in southern oceans to deck the 
whole , hum an race ; and cotton enough on the 
American plains to clothe the species ; and dyes 
enough in the eastern woods to diversify all the 
habitations.in the world ; and industry, and zeal, 
and good-will enough in men’s hearts to dispose 
them all to learn and to communicate whatever 
the mse have to teacli, and thi benevolent to 
sugj^est, ‘and the inventive to relate, from the 
remotest corners of the earth. It may be that 
every good book^ill in^time be read in all coun- 
tries of tke globe, and ithen ; ; — — 

“ And then," interrupted Lucy, “ some Lap- 
land children may read al^out Rosamond’s galjqp 
down the Black Lane ; and some little pebpfe in 
China hfiay be pleased at finding that she was 
fond of gold and silfer fish. Well, this does not 
seem very surprising when one thihks how many 
people in Amerjpa and in tlj^e East Indies know 
all about Rosamond already.” ^ 

. I should j|ke to be now sending my silks as 
far as our good books Will travel in time,” ob- 
served Mr. Culver, 

, “ And so ^ou will, I * suppose, papa, if so 
many people vviU w^ar silks as you seemed to 
think just ijow. 

Your brothers may, after me ; or their sons 
and grandsons, after them,” replied Mr. Culver ; 
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but it takes a lon^ time for people to Jparn to 
exchange freely ftnd\ fairly against each other, 
when they have been taught to be mutually jea- 
lous, and to fancy that if one party gains,by the 
ej^change, the other must be a loser/’* • ^ 

“ But many more do buy silk than some time 
ago, papa.” • 

“ Yes, indeed,” observed nurse; “ when tnaid- 
servants begin, it is a pretty good sign that silk 
is growing, comm on.” 

“ Then you will grow rich, papa. I should 
like you to gro^ rich.” * 

Her father told her that a beginning’was made 
by his having ceased to grow pe^n When 
smuggling should have <?eas«df and there should 
have been tim^ for Uio English manfffacture to 
improve as the French had done, fie hoped he 
,p4^t be more in the way of growing rich than 
he haS ever yet been. Meanwhile, th^ more* 
people wor« silke^ be they servant-maids or the 
dames of New Zealand, the^better for him ; a|id 
for them, if they felt more complacent in silk 
attire than ii^the w#ollen pcttks^iats and mantles 
of matting which their respective ancestors wore; 

“ The Bremes dance beautifully in their blue 
Gros- de-Naples frocks," Lucy observed. 

“ Better,, than you, in your white, my dear! 
Well, if all the world Js to "wear more silk, it is 
time you and your sisters* were beginning, — I 
suppose you think. Hey, Lucy ? • 

Nurse was in possession of the young ladies 
ideas on tWs subject, and took the present op* 
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portunity of puCling her master in possession of 
tliem likewise, together witji hifer own. 

Well, nurse, I have no wish that my chil- 
dren sl^ould go on being envious of the Bremes 
a mdilient “longer than is necessary. So, silk 
frocks they shall have. I shall send you in half 
a piece from the warehouse, whil% will do very 
well. * If you find a few blemishes in the warp, 
you can cut them out in the making, I dare say ; 
and, but for them, the fabric is perfectly good.** 

The girls were a little disappointed at not 
having the choice of a colour, anu alarmed at the 
menfion of blemishes ; but it was a great thing 
to have gained, in any way, a point which had 
long been aspired* t^. «»Nurse was much vexed 
that she tould not havb the pleasure of making 
the purchase at Mr,-.Breme*s shop, giving Mr. 
Breme himself, if he should be behind th€j 
*ter, all possible trouble in suiting the titftles of 
her young ladies. In order pot to be wholly 
deprived of this satisfaction, she determined that 
all the adjuncts of t^ese pretty new Sresses should 
be purchased thf^ro. This settled, she and her 
charge were equally anxious not to delay the 
business beyond the next day. 

When they arrived near the shop, on the 
Monday morning, nurse still resplendent in her 
figured brocade, they were mortified at finding 
the house shutin- bjf a scaffolding, and the nar- 
row entrance hotWeen the planks almost closed 
up by heaps of shavings and piles of bricks. 
TJiiey slackened their pace to observe, and were 
silently afraid that it must he too dark within for 
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the proper transaction ot busmens. Whije pau&*» 
ing, they were sahited by a ©loud of dust which 
rose after some heavy blows behind the screen 
of planlis, and which did much towards con- 
vincing them lliat the present was^harcKy the 
time or place for discharging their errand. 

“ We musf come some other time,” remarked 
Lucy to the unwilling nurse. 

“ We must go somewhere else?” observed 
Charlotte, ^who saw little hope of the scaffolding 
being down before the next dancing-day, beyond 
which it was iffipossible* to wait for the silk 
frocks. 

The workmen went on knocking, rawing, and 
standing in the way very unconcernedly ; but a 
strange-lookiijg personage peeped oiff from be- 
hind the corner of the screen of plaftks, saying, 

i^Go somewhere else, ladies? Where will 
you lifeet with such a shop as this, no^ bein^* 
enlarged for yoyr convenience ? Ypu will find 
it light and busy enough within. I know of yne 
good customer, at least, thatjs there.” 

The girls^thougbt this odd, •as the man was 
only a poor person who was mending a chair- 
bottom, in the corner Termed by the projection 
of the scaffolding into the street, where he could 
lay his rushes beside him, and work* undisturbed 
by the passengers, wfii^e iif. full wiew of them. 
He seemed to take upon iiludtelf tfie office of 
advertiser of Mr.i Breme’s cohceriv as he di- 
rected to the establishment the attention of all 
who stopped and peeped over the heads of the 
little boys who were«watching his proceedings* 
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He let everybo(^y know that the shop was acces- 
sible, and was now*’ being enlarged. Several per- 
sons lingered to see whether nurse and her 
charger went in; ,and their sale and easy en- 
trance; wIiOn they once made the attempt, en- 
couraged one or two to follow. 

Charlotte looked round for the j|ood customer 
spokeii of by the chair-mender, but could see no 
finely-dressed lady engrossing the attention of 
the shop-people ; no dainty gentleman pronounc- 
ing upon such articles jis he might be presumed 
to understand. There was only' an old woman 
buying nun’s lace for her mob-cap ; and a young 
woman, with a baby in her arms, comparing rem- 
nants of common print and a child waiting pa- 
tiently, w^h a hot liaff-perny squeezed in her 
hand, for a' skein of thread ; and a party of 
gipsies in red cloaks at the further end 
^*fehop, HUth their backs turned to the new comers. 
Nurse was too busy putting pn her spectacles, 
and holding gauze Abbons in various lights, to 
take any notice of jvhat other people were doing, 
till the man who^was serving^bier leaned over the 
counter to whisper that the customers yonder 
(nodding towards the gjnsies) were choosing a 
tery expensive dress for' their queen to wear at 
the next d* iheir festivals ; and that it was to be 
made up *by one of tlip first dress- makers in 
town. A stout ^cton'lry girl, who had followed 
nurse and her party, and taken her seat beside 
them, heard this as well as they ; and from that 
motnent her attention seemed bent upon the 
wearers of the red cl<^B^ather than upon her 
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own purchases. She stepped fb?ward a p&ce or 
two, when one of them turned at an accidental 
noise, and an immcdikte recognition look placTJ, 
to the surprise and amusement of the shop- 
people. • * 

■^Thc gipsy strode forward, holding oyt her 
brown hand, aitd saying, 

“ Why, Miss Rebecca, I thought the sea-shore 
was our meeting-place. So often as I have met 
you there, I never dreamed of seeing you in 
town parts.^ 

“ Nor I neithfcr, Mrs. •Draper: but I aiai not 
long from home.’* 

“ Only come for a little pleasure^ Miss Re- 
becca. Well ; you knovu I ^sq^I to tell you that 
there was one that wqpld give you wha# pleasure 
you liked, if you chose to ask. •! dare say 
mjw— — ” , 

Mrs. Draper looked round, as if for some* 
supposed companion of Rebecca’s ; but iJebecca 
answered, 

“ Now, I tJld you, Mrs. Draper, long ago,*to 
talk no nonsense ; ^ud I’m harQ buying things, 
you see • 

“ Ay, my dear ; I see,’* said Mrs. Draper, 
looking no graver for Being told that she talked 
nonsense. “ I see ; but how’s the father ?” 

“ W’hy, fcut middling Hither’s a wonderfuf 
hearty man for his yeaS, t<5 sure, ConsidDtiiJg 
some things.” 

“ Ah ! the ruin of the coast, which must have 
hurt his feelings. And dame, — how’s the dame ?” 

0, she’s well, ai^ hobbling about, as usual. 
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And 1 hope 8h6^h keep well. Dame and me are* 
going to keep school — a boarding-school for girls." 

■ Mrs. Draper laughed heartily at the idea of 
Rebec^.a teaching manners, as she said, and 
walkhig mt behind her young ladies, ivvo and 
two. . 

** Ah ! you may laugh,*’ answered Rebecca, 
good* humouredly ; “ and I know many people 
think I*m not a bit fit for it ; but I don’t care 
what 'pains I take — I don’t care what I do,' if I 
could but see father smile/* 

Draper was struck durrfe ; for to her it 
seeined that Mr. Pirn not smiling was not Mr. 
Pirn at all.' What could have happened to ren- 
der it difficult fori Rebecca to “ make father 
smile?" " .4 

** It is ndc a venture, as it would be to set up 
a school in a town, |o set /me up in the countrj^-" 
^ observed Rebecca. ’Tis'such a common thing, 

you know, to send children to the sea-side when 
th^y are delicate ; ahd dame always took great 
care of our chilblains ; and, for thy part, I like 
nursing them when they are ill better than teach- 
ing, — ever so much. And, you know, I can 
teach sewing. I think much of needle-work ; it 
is 80 useful ! They shaft do a deal of that.— 
And then wc have the maps. 1 can teach them 
those ; and they shtin’t stick to them too long. 
I remember, when Dused to learn, how my back 
ached, and, I used to get the fidgets, and think, 

‘ Well, now, shall we ever leave off V O, they 
shall go out and come in again ; and we’ll hnd 
them something to read that they will get 
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amused with ; and if anything more is wanting, 
why, father will h^lp^us, perhaps.” 

“ He will help you all to run races on flie 
downs.. He is the one to say ‘ One, tvvQ, three, 
and away.’ Jiut I really hoped, Mi#8* Rftecca, 
that you were buying for a house of youi>own.” 

“ And whefe would be the use of a house of 
my own, unless father was to be in it^ and 
then it would be all one as his. No, the old 
house must do, — at .least for a beginning. If 

better times should come, perhaps ’* 

“ Wliat ! yoffr fathers school fell off, tlfbg. It 
was a fine one when my children went ; but I 
sup])ose the ruin of the coast ruined ft ?” 

“ ’Tis all ruin to us.* I^it»was ordv the loss 
of the trade tn himself, tliat was a g^t amuse*- 
ment. But it set the people all •complaining 
jriJw« 4 |^not affording schooling for the children ; 
for they had grown careless about the ^shing? 
And then, several went away for a .time, after 
the murder, fjr fear of th^ reward the goveyi* 
ment offered ; and that brgke up everything. 
Father nevv got»over that?.-*- You may talk 
about running races on the down. Father has 
never been to the doyn with any heart since ; 
for it was there that he spoke with poor Nicholas 
the very dfjy before — ^ — ’’ 

Rebecca stopped shijrt, slruck by the effect ot 
what she was saying on the gay ancient personage 
who sat near. N urse came forward, jeark mg an end 
of ribbon in one trembling hand, and fumbling 
for her handkerchief with the other, wiiilc her 
countenance resumed the expression of which 
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her fellow-servants were tired, and which they 
hoped she had laid aside with her mourning. 

My son, ma’am ! I beg pardon for inter- 
rupting you, ma’am, but he was my son. Nicho- 
las, I'lieMVl you mention. If you knew Juim, 
perhaps you would tell me anything you might 


Re^)ecca and the gipsy looked at each other, 
which made nurse appeal to Mrs. Draper, with 
confessions that she should not have turned her 
away from the back-door so peremptorily, the 
last tiine she came to tell the mhids* fortunes, if 
ahe had thought she knew anything about the 
Preventive Service and her poor son. 

“ We knew IHir. very well indeed,’* said the 
plain-spoken Rebecca. “ He used to ])ass almost 
before our door twenty times in a day, when he 
was upon watch ; and oup children used— 

“ Ai> poor fellow ! he was always like a child 
himself. He could never say ,a cross word to a 
child,” sobbed nurse',' 

“ Nor to anybody else,” feelingly observed 
Rebecca. 

• Charlotte saw that the scene was becoming 
such as little beseems a busy shop, and she 
thought of an expedient for gratifying nurse 
without exposing her feelings to observation. 
After a conssltatioA with Lucy, she asked Re- 
becca if she could come to tea at their house, and 
tell nurse everything that she could recollect about 
Nicholas. This Rebecca promised to do, though 
her stay in London was to be very %bort. She 
Jbad come only to “ improve? herself” for a week 
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or two, and to provide a few necessary adilitional 
articles for her sehophkeepiri^ ; and her father 
began to want lier at home. 

While nurse was wiping her eyes, in grepa* 
raj-ion for finishing her shopping, Draper 

called upon Rebecca for an opinion rc?spect- 
ing the purchase the gipsies were about to make. 
Lucy followed, being unable to restrain her <?urio* 
sity ; and impatiently did she beckon for her sis- 
ter to join when §he saw with how splendid 
an array the counter was spread. Rebecca looked 
no less delightelf. 

Yes, that will be the one,” observed Mrs. 
Draper, seeing that Rebecca’s eye rested on a 
fabric of peculiar richnessTand l^auty. “ O, yes, 
it is expensive; but k is vT’orth the mflfiey ; and 
these cheaper silks have grdwn rif) common ! 

girls we tell fortunes to have more or 
m 8 suk about them. Our queen must iiot be 
taken for such ae^ live by a yearly mige. She 
must have of the best, and tlfls must be the onfi.” 

“ O no, sir,^ Rebecca replied, drawing back 
from the gentleman behind the t^unter, when he 
pressed some of his goods upon her notice, Oj 
no, thank you, sir ; they^ are all too dear for me 
to buy to wear down by the sea- side.” 

“ Yet you and the^e ladies hav^ seen very 
pretty silks down by the^ea-fide,” •ob|erved Mr. 
Breme, for it was be who was himself serving his 
best customers for the hour. “ all know 
that very pretty silks have been seen by the sea- 
side; but that day is over.” 

“ I don’t know thatf indeed,” replied Rebecca, 

o 
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“ They Bay that jBrigliton will be fuller than ever 
next season, and that is the place for pretty 
dfesses, I suppose there are not many such 
beautips as this sold anywhere ?’* 

“ Morc'^than you would suppose, ma’am ; p^r* 
ticulaiply of late. There is no end now to the 
silks that may be lawfully had ; a’ud when that is 
the case, more people think of wearing.” 

“ And yet silks are very little cheaper than 
they were.*’ 

“ At present, not much, as you say, ma’am. 
But {people are so pleased to thiiik that they may 
>vear what has been forbidden so long, that they 
make a v^ry brisk trade, I am hai)py to say. 
This will lead to improvement and cheapness, 
and theh'’people at homci and abroad will wear 
more still. ^'The more you can get of a thing, 
the more will be Wj^nted. *That is the rule, 
from ^mall beer to satin dresses. The more can 
be had qf a thing, the mor^ will be wanted. 
(Jould not youfanc]^ one of these beautiful tilings, 
ma’am V* 

“ Very easily^*'^* replied Pebecc^, “ if a fairy 
would come this moment and give roe money to 
buy one, but not else. I am keeping yonder 
gentleman Waiting with the brown Holland, which 
is what I wanted. I must leave your silk dresses 
'in your shop^till I have ^earned one.^’ 

On further consideration, Rebecca feared she 
could not jipare a whole evening to nurse. She 
had so much to do, and her time was so short ! 
Would a call do ? or meeting them in their walk? 
A better plan than either struck Charlotte, 
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Would not Rebecca meet tbenf at the dancing-* 
school on Wednesday? On^who was aT)out to 
keep school should see some dancing ; and she 
and nurse might have their chat in a 4;orner, 
vvi^thout ‘anybody knowing what the^ Wei^ talk- 
ing about. This was certainly the best plan, and 
Rebecca agreefl to it, with grand expectations of 
the sight she was to see. 


CHAPxfa IV. 

GRIEF AND DANCING. 

Rebecca was so anxjpus about her appointment, 
that she arrive*d at the dancing^schoil some time 
b^ore the party she expected to meet. A family 
W^tSfly little children were just sashed ajid san-' 
dailed, and made ready toenter tiie great ^oom, when 
she arrived ; and siie drew bacSk, with her usual 
desty, to allo\^ them and theij; governess to pass. 
Their dancinj-schopl curtsey filled her with ad- 
miration ; ancl she pulled up her head, and began 
bending her knees in involuntary imitation, when 
she remembered that sire had better not try any- 
thing so new before so many spectaiors as were 
assembled m the roo‘m. She went up to the‘ 
daiicing-mafeter, in her Usudl stumpinl: pace, and 
apologized for not making such a curtsey on bet 
entrance as those young ladies, as she had not 
been used lo it. Mr. Brown condescended to 
give her a grin and a^od ; and, when he saw her 
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Btand as if not knowing where to turn next, did 
her the further favour of pointing with his fiddle- 
bow to a seat which she might be permitted to 
occupy.. , V 

Thtre 8k)e sat, absorbed in what she saw, till 
nurse arrived with Miss Charlotte and Miss Lucy 
in their new frocks, new shoes, now gloves, and 
all tlkngs newer, if not handsomer, than the Miss 
Bremes*. > 

“ They are not here yet,’’ whispered the one 
sister to the other. 

“ No, not yet: but 1 hope Uftcy will be sure 
to c.ome. ‘ ^hy, look I there is Adele, and her 
sister wit^.‘j||er ! Nurse, we will go and sit be- 
side Ad^lOi and tbeip you and Miss Pirn can have 
your talk^,oomfortably by ycvurselves. I am sure 
the Jenkinse'ns wHl make room for us on their 
bench.” 

The Jenkinsons made room, and it was Imme- 
diately discovered that Adele came to learn to 
d^nce ; upon hearing which, Lucy fell into a 
reverie which lasted till a twang of the fiddle 
called her up fu'* her first quadrille, 

« Rebecca could not help breaking off her an- 
swers to nurse’s questions to wonder at Lucy’s 
dancing, and admire th^ height of her jumps, 
which, however, did not seem to please Mr. 
Brown quite so well. 

Gently, gentlj^, Miss Lucy,” said he. 
‘‘There may be too much activity, ma’am, as 
well as too little. We are nolat a leaping-match, 
ma’am.” • 

; Lucy blushed and smifed, and still went on. 



sometimes nearly losing Her bala^ice, and^liaving 
already lost any grace she might have been ac- 
customed to display. She threw out her feet, 
sometimes heel foremost, stuck her elbow%in her 
sides to*give herself more concentrate^*poWer for 
a jump, and over-reached her mark in crossing, 
till she nearljf pulled her partner down, Mn 
Brown declared, at last, that he must sent^ for a 
neighbouring builder to ascertain wdiether the 
room was strong enough to bear Mias Lucy’s 
dancing, 

“Poor thinf!” exclaimed Rebecca, •‘;why 
should not they let her dance as merrily a^ she 
likes ? I will never stint my scholars in their 
jumps.’* 

Murse thought tli#t oft the sea-sHWre, or on 
the green, it was different from the present occa- 
^i^nn^Miss Lucy earn® to learn to dance, not to 
p'^actise leaping. She could not imagine whatf 
possessed the chijd to-day to dance ^as she did. 
Lucy was not strong, and there was troujjle 
enough sometimes in getting her to do more 
than merely ^huffle Jier * • 

“ She just makes up when she is in spirits for 
what she can't do at ot^jer times,*' was Rebecca’s 
good-natured excuse, as she smiled at the happy-^ 
looking flujttered Lucy. 

Nurse beckoned the pffender across the room 
to receive a rebuke, as soon as the quadrille was 
finished ; and Lucy came smiling, panting, and 
fanning herself, and went away again, not at all 
disheartened by nurse’s lecture on manners. She 
was observed, as sh« took her seat, to look up 

o 3 
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at Mademoiselle 'and Adele, as much as to say, 

“ Wliat do you tlimk of my djincing Made- 
mbiselle smiled, and Adele''looked indifferent. 

“ W^ll, ma’am,” said nurse, “ so the Lieu- 
tenant*fi lA(iy was very sorry for my poor son. I 
^ememher he said something of her once in a 
letter or a message.” ” 

“ Said something of her ! Why, well he 
might. He seemed to think of little but pleas- 
ing or displeasing her ; and she was kind to 
him accordingly. I used to think he would 
never put his hat on again, wheN he had taken 
it off to be spoken to by the ladies from the 
station-hou^ke.” 

“ Aye, there k ^notiher lady too. AVas she 
kind to nty^ poor son aho 

“ All verynwell : but Miss Storey had always 
more partiality for^ our people than for t he ^ Pre^ 
ventive^men. Poor father said, — one of tKe lasF 
jokes I liavjB heard him make, — that he saw no- 
thjing for it but MisS'Elizabeth taking to drinking 
or smoking, as she is so partial to smuggling and 
all that sort of thmg, and as^^he must now get 
what she used to have so in other ways.’* 

** But gloves come ov^ against the law still, 
do not they 

“ Very foiv, high as the duty is. ^ They are 
hot sought after as they were a while ago, for they 
say the English gloVes are nearly as good and 
as cheap nqw, and there are many more made. 
They say at the Custom-house that near twice as 
many skins come into the country as there were 
a few years ago ; and so there is no occasion to 
smuggle 60 many French,” 
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“ So Miss Storey does iioif ^o down to the 
poor people’s cottages as she^sed to do, ray son 
told me, stealing out of sight of the guard V* 

“ Not she. She walks quite disconsolaie along 
tl;e beach to the east, instead of goin^ fn ifhd out, 
above and below, among the downs, as stie used 
to do when sHfe had something to go out for.” 

“ And the Lieutenant’s lady too ; do^s she 
go out as formerly ?” 

“As niiich as ev^r ; but then she has some- 
thing to do that makes it worth while. She gets 
one of the Prefentive people to carry ^littJeJight 
table and her portfolio ; and she paints, -^ever 
minding the wind or the sun, or any^iing. If it 
blows much, she pins iier* paper down at the 
corners, and puts heihai^back, and j^tTnts away : 
and if the sun is hot, up goes her Istge umbrella, 
jtfvLfljLill she paints away.” 

“^ear me ! What does she paint ? won* 
der whether she gver painted my poojr son.” 

“ I think she hardly beg&n after her marriage 

till the spring weather came on, and ” 

“Ah ! it \^s March vifhen ffe«came by his end. 
The 3d of March, at half- post one in the morn- 
ing, they tell me, ma’^.” 

“ The lady has painted a good 'many of the 
guard, though,” continued Rebecca, wishing 
change the subject, “^helias aiiuipber of pic- 
tures of them, some drawing^ water at the wells 
on the dawns, or sitting poSsking their arms in 
the martelio towers, or feeding their pigs at the 
station -hotfee. We used to hear strangers call 
those towers very ugly things but she has made 
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a worli of pretty® pictures of them, looking* as 
diiFerent as if they* were not tlrs same places.” 

Slie must be a clever lady, then ; for there 
is nothing to my mind so dull and uniform as 
those tD\veva\ They are worse than the houses T 
saw last year in the Regent’s Park, — all alike, 
except such little differences as dorf t signify.” 

“ Mrs. Storey would make even them look 
different, I fancy : for, as to these towers,— soma 
are white, standing on a yellow sand, .with a dark 
blue sky behind, and the sea a darker blue still, 
— wlndti you know it is sometintes. And then 
she i^iakes a shadow from a cloud come over the 
tower, and Vhe sea all streaked with different co- 
lours ; and then it i»» the turn of the sails at sea 
to be whi^' — and a p(}rhaj)8, hovering over 

the dark pai^s. Giice she went out when the 
moon was near llie full; the Lieutenant hi m sel f 
Carrying her cloak and her sketch-book thaFtime, 
and she wanting nothing besides but her case of 
pepciis. From that Sketch she made a beautiful 
picture of a grey se^a, with the foam white in the 
moonlight ; and.irv that tjase,4he to\ver was quite 
Wack on the side of the shadow, and so was the 
guard on watch, as you^aw him between you 
and the surf.” . *4^ 

“I wish sd-ie had painted my poor b,oy, ma’am ; 
or that he hail«lived to ca^rry her table. It would 
have made*him bo proud I But you say she was 
sorry for what happened to him 

“ Everybody was sorry. Father, for one, has 
never got over it But the lady was (m the beach 
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I know what you mean, nfy'dear. po 'on 
“ Well ; she ^oked so,— you can’t think. 
Father was quite pale when he came out from 
among Jhc crowd of children that had gc^ about 
the mouth of the cavern ; but he was^itotTSing to 
her, in the comparison/* 

“ Indeed ! *Well — my dear ” 

“ O ! so white, and so grieved, morcf than 
frightened. She beckoned father to h*er, to settle 
what to doiill some of the guard could come; 
and then she called the ^children after her, and 
went away, to t&ke them away, thougl^sliJ opiM 
hardly walk.” 

“ Dear me !*’ was all that escaped from nurse, 
who could not prevent it^bem^seen through her 
emotion that sJie wa® flattered by thiPtale : and 
she did not attempt to concerfl her* gratification 
**t ht®ng what a crowd attended the funeral, and 
hoW the people gathered to read and hear Head th^ 
proclamation of reward for the deteotion of the 
murderers, ^nd all this inferest was about lier 
son ! Nothing could ever make up to her, she 
told Rebecca, for his body b^ing hidden for a 
time, as it was. It would have been such U 
consolation to her to^ know ithat he made as 
beautiful a corpse as she hadi5ften» said he would. 
Those who* had seen ^how her boy iooked whei^ 
he was asleep might b% sure that he jvould look 
better when he was dead than ever he did when 
he was alive. 

While Rebecca was meditating whU she could 
say by way*of consolation for Nicholas not hav- 
ing made so beautifai a corpse as might have 
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been expected ffoRi him, certain sounds from the 
other side of the room attracted her attention, 
ana half diverted poor nurse s. 

“ So 4;he Lieutenant said of him . • *01 

no need tgp rtart, ma’am, at Mr. Brown's rapping 
his fiddle. He is never really in a passion, 
though he pretends anger, to keep the young 
folks m order." 

“But they have done something to make 
]jim angry. Hark ! what a rattling in the 
fiddle 1" ^ • 

But look at the corners of* Mr. Brown's 
mout[i. fie does not know how to help laughing 
all the iime.‘‘" 

“ As the children find out," observed Rebecca, 
seeing ho^^die boys pfeeped over one another’s 
shoulders to jjee the’ effect of the old joke of put- 
ting pease into a violin. * 

“ And the girls are all huddled together, not a 
hit like young ladies," .added, nurse, moving 
solemnly towards hef charge, patting their backs, 
chucking their chin^, and ascertaining that their 
feet were in the fifst poidtion#> Ahia ! they were 
iir none of the five lawful positions. 

“ Let us see |jhat Ad^le will make of her 
positions/' whispered Lucy, as she saw the little 
French girl led out, to take, as was supposed, her 
first lesson. She does not seem to mind it ; 
but she will when she finds she cannot keep her 
balance in tfie curtsey at the last." 

She waapurprised that Mr. Brown tuned his 
violin* Music was not wanted for teaching the 
positiopi»« Mr. Brown muwt be in (in absent fit ; 
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and Adele must be very concSifed to smile and 
look at lier ease, i on such aiT occasion. When 
she should have learhed two years, and be able 
to dance the same quadrilles as Lucy, sl^j might 
Iqok at* ease, and welcome : but already-* — 

Already Adele showed that she knew one posi- 
tion at least. • Before the words “ Point the toe, 
ma’am,*’ had passed the dancing-master’s lips, the 
toe was pointed as if the wliole foot Was made of 
Bomething^as flexible as the thin sole of the little 
shoe. 

“ 1 do believe Adele can dance,” burft/rom 
Lucy’s lips, as the fiddle-bow gave its Fast %urish 
before making music. There was * no mrtlier 
room for doubt, though muoli for wonder. Adele 
sped away,— -much if She was wirigkl : round 
and round, — ^liither and thither, — « ji}) and down 
and across, not half S(» much out of breatli witli 
the e^rtion as Lucy w\a3 with witnessing it, ami 
with some tlioug]its which came inty her mind. 
“ What a silly, stupid, vaiif thing I have beqp ! 
I hope Adfele and Mademoiselle did not find out 
that I wanted to stow dff to* item. How very 
bad Adele must think my dancing, to be sure? ! 
I did bear the window^ rattle once, when I bad 
jumped very high ; and Ad^le comes down os 
light as a feather. I wish we could get back to 
two o’clocC again. If I dould make them all 
forget this last hour, ^ Would never show off 
again ; at least, not till 1 was sure ^lat 1 could 
do a tiling better tlian other {>eople.” And Lucy 
held her fan to her chin to watch the rest of 
Ad&le’s performance in mute admiration. 
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“ Look, DOW,"” At tliat child of mine, with her 
fan at lier chin, of all places observed nurse, 
^-hemmin^ to catch Lucy^s attention, and then 
bridling, and placing her knitting-needles (for 
nurse ’carfied her knitting everywhere but Jto 
churclu and there fell asleep for want of it) in 
the position In which she thought *a fan ought to 
be held. Lucy, vexed to be interrupted in her 
scrutiny, aftcl so often chidden, tossed her fan 
into her sister s lap, and turned to Mademoiselle 
to talk, and thcre% avoid the necefsity of per- 
ceiving nurse’s signs. 

“ ^y, tliat’s the way children do>” said nurse ; 
“ that \vas just as my poor boy used to turn and 
get away from me, Jivlien I had been whipping 
liim, all f(i¥-»his good, As I <used to tell him, and 
to make a ge3at man of him. He never liked it, 
nor saw what a greart man he.might be sor^day, 
guardir^g his country on the top of those cliffs, 
and dying,, .and all.” 

And all for nothing,” added the matter-of- 
fact Rebecca ; “ w\uch must make it the more 
hurting to you* * Nay; now, do ,not look so 
offended, as if I had said that Nicholas did not 
do his duty. He did >^hat he could ; but it 
always seems to me a great fuss about nothing.” 

“ About nothing, ma’am ? Is smuggling 
Nothing?” > * ^ 

“ That Coast Guafd can’t ^pifevent smuggling, 
after all ; ^d if they could, ^ is not it a much 
cheaper way of preventing it,.io make smuggling 
not worth while ? Here, with all their spying, 
and searching, and seizing, they can )ay their 
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hSinds on only 5000Z. wortli oP Smuggled silk in 
a year, while we ell know tlrat fifty times that 
much comes to be worn. Is not it a great fuss 
about nothing to risk men's lives for e little 
matter fike that ? And they get no mOr^in pro- 
portion of tobacco or spirits, or anything else ; 
so, as father dliys, they might as well put smug- 
gling out of our thoughts at once, or let tf& do it 
in peace and quiet. Father has ha*d no peace 
and quiet tjiis long w.hile, nor ever will have tilj 
we find him something to do ; and' that is hard 
to find. There^is my brother out of tljp Cti^om- 
house, too, being no longer wanted now thqy are 
reducing the business and the salaries, an'^ even 
talking of shutting up tht Cais*om-house." 

“You ougtt to he sdrry, then, Chat people 
smuggle less than they did , — Sis soify as I fancy 
your^ther is, my deai^." 

“ Why, as for that, it is very well to b« in th^ 
Custom-house, to^ollect the dues the government 
ought to have ; but, for m^ part, I never lited 
my brother’s having to iook4o the seized goods, 
which sometijnes happened tol}® what he would 
rather have seen anywhere else. If he had it 
once set himself to sonaething else " 

“ You had better send him heire ; my master 
wants more^hands.” . 

“ With all my heart.* IJ*he had ^et himself 
to supply people’s demands at home, instead of 
preventing their being supplied from abroad, it 
would have been all very well. But be liked 
better to mirry, and live upon my father, (sup- 
posing father to be rfch,) than to work at a new 
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businesfi ; and noW 1 must keep school, and do 
what I can for tHem all. Deat me ! what a 
pretty dance that is ! I do not know what 1 am 
to do, if the parents expect my girls to dance in 
that manrfor. I forgot to look at Miss Lucy this 
time. Oh, ma’am, what can be the matter with 
her ? Do look how she is cryiiig. Bless her 
poor heart ! how the tears run down ! 

Lucy diet, at this moment, exhibit a somewhat 
extraordinary spectacle, -r-weeping ?nd cutting 
capers, sobbing and attitudinizing, and looking 
dolorously in the face of her partner (one of the 
Masly^r Bremes) whenever the turns of the dance 
obliged them to regard each other. If she would 
have given any i^dttbftal excuse for her emotion, 
she woulct have been exciased from dancing in 
tears ; but ^he was mute, and must therefore 
take her turn with Ifer companions. fact 

was, that, while standing up and waiting for the 
signal to begin, Lucy had chanced to turn her 
eyes on a mirror that hung opposite, and to see a 
young ^ntleman behind her wriggling in imita- 
tion of her earlier exploits of th^ day ; and, 
what was worse, she saw that Mr. Brown in- 
dulged in a broad grin al'the joke. Not all her 
attempts to think of something pleasant, — of her 
mew frock,* Madeipoisello’s museum, and the 
kitten prcvmfs'ed by could enable her to 

keep down her tears. Itiey only came the faster 
the more She struggled against them ; and all 
hope of concealing them was over before Re- 
becca’s kind heart became moved by her sorrow, 
and Adble aqueeeed in syjhpathy the hand which 
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ehe encountered in the coui4e r?f*tlie figure. Tliia 
sympathy only aggravated th« evil : it tftiused a 
long, crowing sob to'resound through the rocmi, 
moving the boys to laughter, and everybody else 
to^pity.* It was a lost case, and the f;rcdii of the 
day, — of Adele’s first day at the dancing-.school, 
-r-was irretriefable. 

Mademoiselle removed to a seat next nurse, to 
inquire what could have been the matter with 
Lucy all tips day ; and when told that she had 
been well and in high spirits up to the moment 
of entering tli« room, the was anxious# to be 
allowed to feel her pulse, and ascertafh whether 
there was fever in the case,- — nothing aiiort of 
fever being, in her opinion ,^ufficient to account 
for her alternate boi^teroasness and#ieIanchoIy. 
Lucy being surrendered to Madejiaoiselle, pre- 
sently began to grow* calm. The scarlet flush 
which%ad spread over her neck faded, ^nd th# 
sobs subsided, as^she assured her friqpd that she 
was not at all ill : it was ali^her own fault. This 
mystery was received in respectful silence, anS a 
long pause pnsued* at the emj of which Lucy 
looked up through her tears to say, — 

“ How beautifully ^ele dances I” 

“ Yes, she dances prettily ; J}ut she wants 
practice, ai^d does not take exercise ^enough ; and 
that is the reason why^we l^iave Jirought her tb 
learn again. Ad^Ie is a laz^ girl in some things : 
are you not, Adele ?” 

“ But where did she learn to dance ? I never 
saw such (lancing* I do not believe anybody 
here will ©yer dautsf so well. There's Nancy 

H 2 
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Breme : her feet'g»o well enough, but she pokes ; 
and her 'sister carries her hea^ high enough, — 
mighty high, — like the proUd that are going to 
have a /all, nurse says ; but she turns in the left 
foot, as^Mr.^ Brown is for ever telling her. Ar\d 
there is’t “ 

Well, w4I ; we will not dispute Adele's 
dancing better than any body here.*’ 

“ O, but I was going to say myself too. I 
meant to find fault with my own dancing, and 
Charlotte’s.^* 

“ JVlj occasion, iny dear. I have heard what 
Mr. l^rown has to say about it, you know ; and 
he is a^ better judge than either of us. Perhaps 
you will go with >ut to Lyons, some day, and 
see where' J^idele used to da^ce, un^er the chest- 
nuts by the river-side. Or, if you must have 
boards to dance on, -youoshall go to M.^aril- 
lon’s country-house, where you may waltz in his 
summer sa\oon, with roses hanging in at the 
window.** 

“Is that the M, Carillon who sent you those 
beautiful shells ® And is hir. great^new present 
cdme for your museum ? ” 

“It is on its way, ani we may hear of its 
arrival any day>> You shall come and see it when 
it is unpacked and in its place. Npw, do you 
think you c^n dance'^aga^ Mr. Brown looks 
as if he wanted a partner for that merry boy.** 

“ O, I cannot dance with him,** exclaimed 
Lucy. “ Yes, I will, though he did laugh at me. 
I find fault with other people, I know, so I sup* 
pose it is fair that they should with pie.** 
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And she started up, alidioffered herself to 
dance ; and a sign from thew good-nat?ffred Mr. 
Brown forbade any one from staring at lier*lred 
eyes. ^ 

, “ Well, ma’am,’* said Rebecca to jaur^e, “ and 
now that I have seen Miss Lucy conifortable 
again, I must go. I’m sure if you know of any 
delicate children, or others that do not*want a 
finer education than we can give them, you will 
think of d|me and I.’* 

“ YeSf indeed, my dear, for the ’sake of my 
poor son. Thank you, !’m sure, for all y%u have 
told me about him; and if your faflier should 
happen. to come, so as to give me a call, •! think 
he might manage to rem^^niber a little more. 
And give my respi^ts t!0 the Lleul^rfant’s lady, 
and^tell her that 1 consider my soj^ honoured by 
her preference ; and tgll-- — *’ 

“ have been thinking, Mrs. IJjficholaiy, 
whether you co^Id not come dowi\ among us. 
You will be sure to see Mrg^ Story yourself then ; 
and we would make you heartily welcome in our 
way.*’ 

“ What! 'to see the very place? The clifife, 
and the beach, and t^e very cave and all ! O, 
my dear 1 Well, we will see 5 a^d many thanks 
to you.** ^ 

Rebecca thought it*rjght*to advertise her iif-» 
tended school in every possible nfanner, and 
therefore made an effort to mention her plan to 
Mr. Brown, observing that he was probably in 
the way 0]^ hearing of children who wanted sea* 
air and m&rsing ; and that they would be well 
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taken care of, thbwgh^ she could not pretend to 
have thefn taught such dancing, as she had seen 
thaf day. 

Mr. ^rown smirked, said something about 
reviving^reczes, native elasticity, natural' grace, 
and the hand of art, and bowed her out with an 
emphatic screech of his instrument; just at the 
momerit that she was declaring him very kind. 

The remainder of the lesson was passed in 
silence by the higher powers, as nurse could not 
bring herself to speak of the subject uppermost 
in he,r thoughts, — her poor son,J*-to a French 
woman, whom, as being French, she considered 
as in sdme sort, concerned in his murder. 


Chatpter V. 

BATE AND HAND-^ILLS. 

When Mademoiselle returned to her own draw- 
ing-room, she fiund Her brother^ there, — an 
urtexpected visitor at this time of day, when he 
was usually engaged in hif counting-house. He 
was standing at the window, with his eyes fixed 
upon a newspaper, which he might or^ might not 
be reading, so comj)lete}y was his attitude one 
of meditation. 

“ I have waited for you,” he said ; “ I wished 
to see you before I went out again, Are you 
ready to go back to France 

To France I Is there to be a war ? ’* 
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Only that war which# w^l% of arms bring 
on, — war againstj classes and^individuai^, arising 
out of national jealousy. No, thank God ! *1116 
slaughter of tens^f thousands is at an eijd ; and 
wjiat nfatters the ruin of one insignifi^an^French- 
man 

“ Ruin ! /Pre they going to ruin you ?” asked 
his sister, her eyes flashing. 

“ No anger, my dear,'* said M. Gaubion. 
“ Judge i\pt these English people by the exam- 
pie of our happier countrymen. They have been 
trained for cefituries to* suspicions like t^ig 
(handing the newspaper to his sister, *and point- 
ing out a paragraph.) “ I was awar^ of this 
training, and I ought net td have come. It is for 
the Frenchnmn of Vvo dfenturies hejicfe to be the 
brethren of Englishmen.” 

“But you can disprove this charge,” urged 
Mademoiselle ; “ or, as the duty of p^of resla 
with your enenyes, you can dare Jthem to the 
proof. Let them show, if they can, that you 
carry on your business a cloak to hidden 
practices. Ji^et tl^m Ifty a finger on a single 
article smuggled by you. They cannot ; and tais 
is a mere calumny, — a newspaper calumny.” 

M. Gaubion pointed out that^ the charge was 
contained ju a report of some significance, and 
was notone of the conynon*paragfraphs which f!o 
wise man thinks it wortli while to *be vexed at. 
Its appearance in such annode indicated a hos- 
tility in persons interested in the silk trade, which 
would prdbably end in sending a peaceably- 
disposed man home %gain. 
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“ I have beeii trying to make myself an 
English Swoman ever since I ,came,” observed 
Mademoiselle, “ but I will cease the endeavour ; 
it. is bet);er to be French.’* i 

“ Nay, JSrance may blush for similar ' follies. 
How lopg was it before we had men wise enough 
to discover, that if France received cottons, it 
must be in return for something that France liad 
produced ! 'When some few perceived this, what 
cries issued from our work-shops ! What cer- 
tainty did some feel that the total disorganization 
of society would ensue !' How others rehearsed 
the dirge wnich must presently be sung over the 
tomb oFFrench industry ! And who knows but 
that a Manchester man might then have been 
tom in pies'^s by the prejvdiced operatives of 
France ? ” , 

“ But did you not say just now that the 
English fire peculiarly prejudiced on this mjfcter V* 

“ Tliey hfive been made so jby their national 
circumstances. Theik manufacturers and mer- 
chants have had a greater voice in the govern- 
ment than is allpwed in many other countries ; 
and this voice has for ever cried oui, ‘ Protect 
us!* — ‘ Encourage us I* Then of course followed 
the cry of other^lasses, ‘ Be impartial 1’ — ‘ Pro- 
te<^ us also.* 

“ Ah I the difiicu?ty is to stop. Each new 
protection raises claniour for more ; and some 
are left dissatisfied after all is done that can be 
done. It becomes a scramble which class can 
cost the country most ; how each article can be 
made dearesti and them&re how the people may 
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be soonest impoverished aA h(|n!e, and prevented 
from selling abroad on equal terms With their 
neighbours. So It Would be if protection v^ere 
universal ; but sul^ly it cannot be so in bingland, 
or any'where else :** 

“ Not altogether; but her rulers ha\ie found 
themselves perplexed by her land-owners and 
tillers being jealous of the manufacturer ; and 
the ship-owners, of the agricultural class; and 
the laboui;prs, most justly, of all these. There 
will be no peace till the Just plea is admitted, that 
the interest o# those wiio consume is llfb ^para- 
mount interest ; and that the rule of commerce 
at home and abroad, therefore, is that till shall 
be left free to buy whei^ tkey^can buy cheapest. 

''The observance of tjiis ^le would iobn quench 
the desire for protection, as fhe pr#tected would 
have no customers buU those from whose pockets 
their ffounties are yielded. Yet this ruie is th% 
last which the ministries of England have till now 
regarded.*' 

Strange ! since the consumers are so much 
more consic^frable « body thaio any class of the 
protected.** 

“ Nothing is strange when there is a want of 
money. Does not a minor make over his pro- 
perty to ^Jiurpers foj his debts before he has 
enjoyed it ? Do not t|^e besieged in^a city revel 
in food and wine while starvation impends ? If 
so, why should not a geverument^ involved in 
ruinous wars and other extravagance, stake the 
commerce \>f the country for an immediate sup- 
ply of moitey ? Wllfen new taxes must be im^' 
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posed, submiasioa diaa< been bought by new pro- 
tections/^ The example once set, other restric- 
tioilB have followed, till those»wlto possess nothing 
but the /ruits of their own labour bear the whole 
burden. Tl>ey pay to the landlords, that bread 
may be dear ; they pay to the India House, that 
tea may be rendered a blameable liKiury to them, 
and that what is woven in eastern looms may be 
out of their peach ; they paid for the wars which 
occasioned the restraints which they now pay to 
keep up/* 

“ ]3irt why do they thds pay ? '*And is not all 
this a reason why they should welcome you, in- 
stead of" desiring a continuance of their bon- 
dage?** 

“ Slaves Ciften hug their chains as ornaments, ' 
and the ignor'^nt mistake custom for right. My 
enemies are not aware how they have suffered 
fiom the^long custom of restriction ; and it was 
my folly to eucpect a welcome from the poor, who 
have ever been taught, that what a foreigner 
gains an Englishman must lose ; or from mas- 
ters who have been cradled in fear, not by the 
generous nurse, — competition, but by the jealous 
demon,— monopoly/’ 

“ Truly,** exclaimed Mademoiselle, “ the lark 
is likely to bt# hooted and clawed if she ventures 
aihong the owls. Ydu are right, brother ; thero 
is nothingTor it but fl&eing away/* 

“ These cBvls beings even now transforming 
into day-birds, and the lark having once been an 
owl herself, both should have patiencerwith each 
"other,** replied her brother, laughing. “ But 
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though the hooting may^ bei borne for awhile, 
the tearing to pieces is liar(Jly to be ?f!^aited in 
patience. I ha^fe bben growing more unpofJblar 
every day, my Vear; I see it in maivy faces, 
whenever 1 look beyond my own pgtypte. They 
like me, I believe; but they will soon be tla-eatened 
out of working for me. They will also seize on 
this imputation, that I make use of th«m as a 
screen for practices which take wofk out of the 
hands of tUeir brethren. After they have learned—- 
only through my zeal overcoming their reluct- 
ance — to rivat us in tfie niceties of our^ij, they 
will drive us away as if we had done them an 
injury.” 

“ And yet you will nt)t kt me reproach them.” 

“If you Diust hiame* blame th# selfish rao- 
narchs, the temporising min!ster8#the barbarous 
aristocracies, the vain^glorious generations of the 
people that have passed away, — rathe* than the 
descendants on i^hom they have entailed the con- 
sequences of their mutuaf follies. The spir^ of 
barbarism lingers about itsanortal remains. Bar- 
baric wars ^re hushed^ the dead having buried 
their dead ; — Barbaric shows are fading in splfen- 
dour, and are as much mocked at as admired ; — 
Barbaric usurpations are being resisted and sup- 
planted <Uy by day;; but the infeKuation which 
upheld them so long ^ no! altog^tl^er dispelleS ; 
and if we rashly suppose that it is, we deserve to 
suffer for coming within fts reach. • I was wrong 
to settle among a people who invited us to a 
contraband trade, were driven by their own vicis- 
situdes to offer ulf with much reluctance^ if 
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lawful one ; and®T>ow<, through the hardness of 
their terras, suspect us wrongfully, and make 
a gireat crime of that wliich die i themselves have 
taught ys.” /’ 

“ Th^y wm to forget that we are on equal 
terms of obligation; that we French take as 
much of the produce of their indfistry as they 
take of* ours.** 

“ I shall tirge this on our jealous neighbours, 
and will go as an equal to, a brother manufac- 
turer for counsel,” observed M. Gaubion. “ Cul- 
ver kpcAvs little of me, but he holdfe many of mjr 
principles, and to him will I* now go. If he 
thinks this charge of importance, I will deal with 
it as he advises ; if not,' I will strive to think so 
too.” 

Whether tie ch&rffe was of importance was 
decided before Mr. Culver ♦could be appealed to. 
As M. Gaubion pursued his- way throu^ the 
streets, hanck-bills met his eye, at every turn, in 
which was contained” the newspaper paragraph 
that had troubled him, accompanied by un- 
friendly commentw,* and ‘hintsr that t,he Treasury 
wrfs well aware of the mature of the Frenchman’s 
establishment, and means by which it was 

supported. He.saw'^imots of people gathered 
round the wiitdows where th,is hand-bill was stuck 
up, and shopping it to^ne^ another in the alleys. 
He would fain have got possession of one to put 
into Culver’s# hands, b6t did not choose to run 
the- risk of being discovered by making the re- 
quest in a foreign accent. He could 8%e nobody 
appeared to be emplbyed in distributing 
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tliem, or who had two co 4 )ie|. • At lengtli he 
passed a little shop, where Sk boy was# leaning 
over the counter,! apparently spelling out the 
contents of the bilV while another copy l\png in 
tha window. M. Oaubion inarched straight in, 
took the bill from the window, pointing; to the 
one on the cifunter, and walked out again, the 
boy crying after him — 

“ Stop, sir — stop ; we can't spare it. You 

can get on^ by asking at the 

The rest was lost upon the escaped stranger, 
who walked on^nobservSd, and meeting fic^ one 
whom he knew till he arrived opposite Cooper's 
door. 

At Cooper’s door ‘wn# 4x knife - grinder, 
grinding Mrs.^Coop^’s sCissors as sj^^stood by, 
and making sparks at such a* raters to delight 
master Icliabod, who sU^od, now holding by his 
mothePs gown and winking, and now (Japping* 
his hands in deligjit. As soon as Mrs. Cooper 
perceived M. Gaubion at stwne distance on t^ie 
other side of the street, she pylled her gown from 
the child’s gjasp, r^n‘ in,* and instantly returned, 
followed presently by her husband, who pretendetl 
to be talking to the liDifergrinder, but was evi* 
dently watching the approach of^he gentleman. 
When M. gaubion was near enough to be sa- 
luted, Cooper offered lijm a'shy, mncertaiii bov(^ 
but seemed very ready to •speak when the gen- 
tleman crossed over to asl» him if knew how 
Jong this hand-bill liad been in circulation. 

“We wa*e just wondering, sir, my wife and 
I, whether you had eeen it. I hope you don't 

' i 
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mind it, sir ; is( I hope you liave no reason 
to mind'*it.’* 

*“ Why, Cooper, you do^not believe this bill?” 

Copper believed that ma’.y people did not 
think w4iatomischief they were about in smug- 
gling. t The Spitalfields men had reason enough 
to know this ; but it had been s6' long the cus- 
tom tc' drive a profitable contraband trade, with- 
out being ^thought the worse of, that if some 
people did it still, it was no great wonder ; though 
lie must think it a sin and a shame. 

“^,But such is not my trade, Cooper ; I have 
not smuggled a single piece.” 

Well, it is very lucky if you can say so, sir, 
for there is nothing^heMnasters and men are so 
jealous or now. If you had profited by a con- 
traband tradft, you M^ould not have been the only 
person in the present company that must lake to 
'sometlwg less profitable.” 

The gip&y knife-grindei: lool^^d up saucily, and 
j inhered a few words^ of what might, by an acute 
discerner, be detected for French ; — such French 
as might be picked up by means of half an hour’s 
tetlk with a Guernsey person, four times a year. — 
On being asked how he. relished the change from 
making moonlight fifips and fighting midnight 
battles to tinkering and^ grinding .among the 
abodes of men ; he ansyvered that if his profits 
were smaller than 'they had been, they were 
better than he had expected when he chose this 
neighbourhood for the scene of his operations. 
A few years before, all the knives and scissors 
mte at the pawnbroker’ll; it did not signify 
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Vi^hetlier pans and kettles vvtire fcjfttered or whole, 
as there was nothing to put into them ; And there 
was little employnient* in chair-mending, as tlie 
people sat on the fl^or, or ate their crust standing. 
Now that there was smoke in aUifo^ every 
chimney, and that little men, — nodding k) Icha- 
hod, — were allowed to pull rushen seats to pieces, 
a gipsy’s occupation was a better one than 4ie had 
once known it. 

Twoukl be a thousand pities .you should 
have to change your tyide, sir,” said Cooper ; 
“ and if, as yoh say, there is no trutl^in\hat is 

said about the smuggling But are 

you sure you are right in coming abroad this 
evening, sir ? 1 don’t lik<f sAying disagreeable 

things ; but tlmt is b«tter than leavir^g you, with- 
out warning, to suffer them. * Fro#n .what I see 
and h^r, — and my wife .too, — I should be afraid 
you might be roughly spoken to. ’Tis^the best 
kindness to all parties \o keep out o^ sight when 
any are disposed to mischief. — Do I know l^w 
long this has been brewing? Why, no. There 
has been whimpering, to my kn6vfledge,for weeks ; 
and it is four days since my child called us lo 
see the boys acting the Frenchman under the 
windows , and the grown-up folks^aid some rough 
words then. But I, ibr oi^e, nevef saw the bill 
till this day,” 

Cooper now spoke a few words to his wife, 
which seemed to dismay her much? She pulled 
his arm, t\yitched his coat, and looked miserable 
while he proceeded to say, , 

If I might tak©\he liberty of so offering, sir, 

I 2 
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I would propose to itep with you, wherever you 
are goiii^. I would say ‘ behmd’ you, but that 
it would not answer the purpo^^e so well. I am 
pretty well known as a souncf English master s 
man, anlil-^— 

“ Prejudice on every side !’* exclaimed the 
Frenchman, in his heart. “ This man evidently 
believes the charge, or part of it, and he offers 
me his protection, on the ground that he is known 
not to like me and my doings 

Cooler’s courtesy was, coolly declined, and M, 
Gaubjon walked on to ascertain elsewhere the 
origin of the calumny. 

Mr. Oulver recommended his^ keeping quiet, 
and, if the^e was n6 foup3ation for the report, it 
would soon Llow oyer. “ Jf there was no foun- 
dation !'* TJie\iame Soubt appeared on every hand. 

“ Just tell me,*^ asked-Gaubion, “ why I should 
drive a contraband trade, ^when I might legally 
import, if I chose ?*’ 

% The duty is high enough still, sir, to induce 
smuggling in certaiti fiwourable cases. I was 
an advocate for the ’trade bein^ throw.! open; and 
being so, I am now for such a duty as shall put 
us on a par with your countrymen. I think a 
duty of twelve of fifteen per cent, would do this, 
at^ leave no temptation to o cheat us out of our 
^ marldst I .shdnld h^e advised a higher duty 
some time ago ; but smuggling is made easier 
now by so m\jch silk b%ing brought in legally ; 
an(f I think we should be better protecjted by the 
Jower duty than the higher.” 

I see,** observed the F^renchman, “ that in 
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this case, as in others, somff of^those whcj are the 
very parties suppceed^to be protected are* the n;ost 
willing to resign the protection. It is declared 
to be a ^iriicult thil^ to get a protection repealed ; 
bul the difficulty does not always nf&l with the 
protected par\j^.’* 

“ That entirely depends on the state of his 
affairs,” replied Mr. Culver. * “ If the protection 
leaves him his business in a flourishing state, — 
which selddrn hap])ens for many years together, 
— or even per^iits it to iiemain in a statj which 
jareiy justifies it6 being carried on, hatnayidread 
something worse happening by the reipoval of 
protecting dutiae ; but i^ for a length of^ time, his 
trade declines, and the {alter* the meye govern- 
ment meddles* with if, he will, quickly learn, as I 
have learned, to preach from the ^ext, * Protect 
the popple’s pockets, a\id we shall have as fair a 
chance as we want.’ *The difficulty, Ihr, arise*8 
from the number of inteijpsts mixfd up in an 
arbitrary system like that of protections. While 
people and money ar^ wasted in spying, and 
threatening^ and punishing, wRen they ought^to 
be producing, there will be many an outcry 
against a change whtch would deprive them of 
their office, though it would set them free for one 
much mor^roiitable4o thcipeople. * Then again, 
if |)er8ons SaVe felsen Ifribad to pay a new by 
the promise of ptotection^ it is difficult to oblige 
them to go on paying |ne tax, anfi give up the 
bribe, unless they have a mind so to do. TTiey 
talk of injustice ; {q;id with spme reason. Th^ 

i3 
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long an^ short of theSnatter is, that once having 
got into an unnatural system, H costs a world of 
pains and trouble togetout of fit again/’ 

“ Tlie only way is to go bick to some plain 
clear principle, and keep it in view while loosen* 
ing the* entanglements which have been twisted 
about it.” 

“ When do you find governments willing to do 
tliat?” asked Mr. Culver. 

“In this. case it would be very easy, there 
being one, and but one rure test of the advan- 
tagecKiisnes^* of trade in any article of commerce ; 
— the profit that it yields. If a merchant finds 
it more profhabfe to sell his goods abroad than 
at home, he will sdnd them abroad, without the 
help of the '^governlaent. If the contrary, it is 
wasting just 8^ much money to tempt him to deal 
abroad. If less profit is* made by manufarturing 
Bilks in'’ England than by getting them from 
abroad in return for cottons, w hatever is spent 
in mpporting the silk manufacture is so much 
pure loss.” 

But you do xioi; think that this is actually the 
case with our English silk manufacture ?” 

I do not ; as I prove by becoming an Eng- 
lish silk manufacturer myself. For this very 
reason, 1 see that there is no need of Ihe protec- 
tion of govei 3 iment. Yheonteifelence of govern- 
ment is either hurtful or useless. ForHgn goods 
either are or^ are not fcheaper than home-made 
godds. If they are cheaper, it is an, injury to 
jme buyer to oblige him to, purchase at bome» 
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If they are not, there is fio ©Ccasion to oblige 
him to purchase at home. * He will *(10 sc^ b^y 
choice.’* ' 

“ Aye ; but th'-j buyer is the last perfon con- 
sitlered in these arrangements. >t is hard to 
discover why^ if the merchant can supply more 
cheaply tlian the manufacturer, the customer 
should be taxed to uphold the manufacturer. I 
have no wish that my customers sThould be so 
taxed ; fot I know tphat instead of upholding me, 
they will leave me and# buy elsewhere. If they 
and I are left free to observe the trug ruTe»of in- 
terest, — to buy in the cheapest markqj; we can 
discover, and ^11 in the^dearest, we shall find our 
interests agree, be fast fji^dS, and ^ake com- 
merce the advantageous th^g it %a8 designed 
to be.*’ 

“ ^at is, an indirect source of wealth to all. 
How can rulers help ^seeing that as ifbthing is 
produced by commerce, as^it is an iftdirect source 
of wealth, — a mere exchange of equivalents of 
a lower value which Jbecbme equivalents of a 
higher valu« by the exchan get — the more direct 
the exchange, the more valuable it is to both 
parties? If a portidh of the value is to be paid 
to a third party for deranging the terms of the 
bargain, tiie briskness of exchanges will be im- 
paired in propo^on to tjie dinSinotion of their 
profit.” ♦ 

“ And while my custoftiers are prevented from 
buying in^the cheapest market, I am, by the sikme 
interference, iuDde{ed, — ^aye prohibited, selling 
in the dearest. My customers complain that my 
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silks are higher prifeedHhan those of your coun- 
try ;,.hut ^ve me the means pf a fair competition 
with your countrymen, and I wWl engage to get 
a higher price, — (that is, mori commodities in 
exchange',; -^in some parts of the world than any 
duchess In London will give me.^ The price 
would be lower to the buyer, but higlier to me.’* 

“ I suppose the excuse for these protections 
in the beginning was that the infant manufacture 
might not be-hindered by the vast growth of the 
fcSame manufacture abroad-i> Your rulers expected 
that your art^A^ould be sooner perfected if fostered.’* 
“ Andjias it proved so ? Were we not, three 
years ago, far inferior to you in the goodness of 
our fabrics ? And if We.are now overtaking you, 
is it not owin^j to our protection being partly re- 
moved? Was mot* any immediate improvement 
.more than counterbalanced by the waste of-esta- 
blishing find upholding ar artificial system, of 
diverting capital from its naturail channels, and 
of feeding, or half feeding the miserable thou- 
sands who were beggkred, and starving under the 
fluctuations whfeh’ our impolicy had«caused ? — 
The businesates which have been the most care- 
fully protected,— 4he We^ ‘'India trade, agricul- 
ture, and till latfely, the silk trade, — may have 
be#n very prohtable a short period,*' but they 
ehave ^ufferedciinbre from ftiactuaf pits, have caused 
more national waste, and more misery to whole 
classes of peoj[)le than hny that have been less 
mteffered with. The cotton trade is tl?e one to 
^hich we owe the power ^ of sustaining our 
tipequailed national burdens, subsistence for 
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1,400,000 of our population^ ap(> incalculable ad- 
vantages of exchange with coimtrics in unfeny lati- 
tudes ; and the cottoil manufacture has been left 
unprotected from the very beginning.” • 

Your ribbon vv clivers of Coventry ^t> fiot, how- 
ever, appear disposed to take care of themselves. 
How loud are^their complaints of distress !** 

“ And the distress is real : but it belongs to 
the old system, and it would have b^en not dis- 
tress only, .but annihilation, if the introduction of 
the new system had been Jong delayed. Coventry 
once believed Rerself destined to suppjy tJejvhole 
world with ribbons. Then she made the sad dis- 
covery that she must be content with tfie home 
market ; and now that this^ also fails, Coventry 
conjplains of ihe government, instema of bestir- 
ring herself. While our cotton nien have been 
bright and brisk, depondii^g l^l^^ir own exer- 
tions, Coventry has been dull and lazvf depend- 
ing on the prohibitive system. OneK)f her looms 
prepares five times less ribbons, with an eqpal 
amountof manual labour, as your improved Frencli 
loom; and ^he is •reasonable tnough to expect 
that the world shall buy her ribbons instead ’of 
those of her rivals, if ^ur government can but be 
brought to order the world so t« do.” 

** Her n 9 anufactur(j would plainly have expired 
outright, if the governgiei^^had hot. set her free 
to improve!” 

“ To be sure it would; and it«is not over- 
gracious in Coventry to take this act of justice, 
—tardy tliough it be, — as an injury. Coventry 
and old governmenlS liave been in the wrong to* 
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getlier. Let the ijiisc^hief that results he made 
a ]esson*to all by inferring it to its true cause ; 
and then there may be a chance of such an in- 
crease of prosperity as may remove all disposition 
to recrimination.’* 

“ This is exactly what I have long wished to 
behold in my own country/’ observed the French- 
man. 4.“ Protection has done little less mischief 
there than here ; but unhappily this is a case in 
which countries are as unwilling to take prece- 
dence as court ladies are to yield it. Each coun^ 
try refuses to be first. All cry, We will wait 
till others repeal their prohibitive systems ;* as if 
every new channel of exchange oj)ened were not 
a good.” o 

“ And as H commerce consisted of arbitrary 
gifts, and notf^of-ain exchange of equivalents/* 
replied Culver, “ It be a vexatioji and 
disadvanfeige to us, if you ^ke no hardware and 
cottons from.us ; but that is n# reason why we 
shqpld not provide ourselves with your claret and 
brandy ; as, if you cannot receive our hardware 
and cottons, you will ta^ke something else. If 
yofu will take nothing of ours, you can sell us 
nothing of yours, and the^injury is as great to 
you as to us. But we should punish ourselves 
unnecessarily, if we refused your brandies because 
you refuse ogr scissors and knives. It is saying, 
‘ Because we cannot sell cottons, neither will we 
sell woollens.t It is bung like the cross child 
wh» sobs, ‘ You won’t let me have custard, so I 
won*t have any dinner at all/* If governments 
'will only, as I said before, let the people’s purses 
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alone, other governments rjgiisj necessarily do the 
same. If your French gowrnment J«t8 your 
people buy cottons in the cheapest market, — ^that 
is, liere, — our governi^nt cannot prev^ent our 
goiling^our claret*m exchange in cheapest 
market, — that is, at Bordeaux. A muph more 
comfortable dTid profitable method to both parties 
than doing without cotton and claret, on paying 
more for making them at home than they arc 
worth.’' 

“ How is it,” M.Gaubion now inquired, “ that 
liolding the sjitne doctrine with myself ^ to the 
princij)le of trade at large, you can y^t bo jealous 
of me because I am a foreigner ? I usefthe wgrd 
‘ jealous’ as ^ot loo*8ti^ng; for surely, Mr, 
Culver, your, recejj^ion • of me w^s* but half- 
amicable.” 

Mr. Culvers manntr immediately cooled as he 
ob&er\^d that there was much room Iqjt yet f»r 
unfair dealing ; ^nuclf encouragement to under- 
hand schemes. He kept Ifimself clear of accus- 
ing any man, while matters were in doubt ; par- 
ticularly a ^gentleman Vith •vdiom he had ^the 
honour of only a slight acquaintance ; but the 
duty was undeniablytstill high enough to tempt 
to a contraband trade. It was unquestionable 
that smuggling was.jtill carried ow, and, to how- 
ever small an extent,^ stilt to the injury of fhe 
home manufacturer ; and fie, being a home manu- 
facturer, must wish to have the offence brought 
home to the right person. No man could dasire 
more eartfestly than he did that such an offence 
ishould be preclude(f by good management $ but( 
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till it was so, adl wly? hoped for hk^ fnendship 
must cl^^r themseiyes from the charge of taking 
his-means of subsistence fr®m under him. 

“ But how am I to clear myself?” asked M, 
Gaubion, « “ This is wliat I came to ask of you ; 
and but now you advised me to keep quiet. I 
am not to clear myself; but I ahl not to have 
your friendship till I have cleared myself. — I 
must, I will, clear myself, Mr. Culver ; and you 
shall tell me how. Will an oath do it?” 

Mr. Culver drily replied that he required no 
oath. 

“ You ! iio. I would not offer my oath to a 
private kidividual who would not take my word. 
It must be to some official person. Tell me, Mr, 
Culver, will an oath do 

Mr. Culver^bejie\ed that oaths were such com- 
mon things lU commercial and Custom-house 
«^?*air8 tly^t they were not thought much of. 

“ True in|leed 1” exclaimed ifhe Frenchman ; 
“ and alas for thosev who set up oaths against 
ihd^ plain and ackno\^edged interests of nations,' 
classes and indivj^luals 1 IIo)v shall^ the sin of 
tempting to perjury be wiped from their souls ? 
If my oath will not avail, te* what species of proof 
shall I resort ?” ^ 

“ To none, ^ill there is a distinct charge brought 
against you, fortihed by particulars. It is your 
> intetest to k^ep quiet/‘* o 

“ I will nofstay to r^eive this advice of yours 
a tlyrd time,*^ replied M. Gaubion. I will go 
for advice to one who is not jealous of me ; and 
suQh an one I cannot findt I will) stranger at 
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I am, act.^thout counsei, aid against 

rny enemies. I may be cempelled #tf) return 
whence I came, but I will not go till I Rave 
justified myself for my country’s sake.*’ • 

Jie '^eni out hazily, leaving Mr. ^>uh^er in no 
very pleasant mood, in the oonflict between bis 
liberal princijffes and his petty personal jealousies. 
He hummed a tune as he took up the obnoxious 
handbill, whistlecf as he laid it down •again, and 
ended vvitlw frowning; because it was a close even- 
ing, and flinging his pen into a corner becauS!5 
he made a blof on beginning to write, 

M. Gaubion found nothing in the slreets as he 
pursued his way home to make hifli desire 
Cooper’s escofl. Tlie^w(w:e* remarkably quiet, 
and he supposed th|t thh weavers ^acl resorted 
to their gardens for their evefling fj/nusement, or 
had gone to rest in preparation for the early toil 
of the •next day. When he was withiii a fe# 
hundred yards ofjiis o^n house^ however, a hum 
came upon his ear, like the Murmur of a multi- 
tude of voices at a distance.* After listening tof* 
a moment, ^pd satisfying him^eif that the cries 
which mingled with the hum must proceed frofn 
some unusual cause, lie ran forward, trying to 
resist the persuasion that all this must have some 
connexion ^ith himself’, and to decWe that a fire 
had probably broken ^out * aom^l^re in h?s 
neighbourhood. 

It was now dusk. A •few lamps showed a 
flame uncongenial with the prevailing light, atrd 
the lamp-lighter was seen, now flitting from post 
to post with bis iaddeir on his shoulder, and now 

K 
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pausing for an iy.sfan^, with his foot on the lowest 
rung, tcl' listen. A lamp-lighter was a safe per- 
son of whom to make kiquiry, M. Gaubion 
thought ; — one who had no interest in commercial 
squab blef^,*'^nd would not betfay him on ‘Account 
of his /oreign speech. Of him, therefore, the 
Frenchman inquired what was goiTig on ; but the 
man c(?uid offer only conjecture. He had not 
yet lighted' the lamps in that "direction, and he 
did not think he should carry his lantern much 
further till he knew whether they had not fire 
enough and too much* already.^ M. Gaubion 
passed on ‘for better satisfaction; and as he 
threaded’ his way among the loiterers, runners, 
and gazers, who began thicken Vs he proceeded, 
he longed f(?r an English tqngue for one minute, 
that he migVt lea!^n '‘that which every one else 
seemed now to know. , He was glad to perceive 
womarn’s head emerge from a vault, ahd gaze 
slowly round, as if at a fbss tp account for the 
bqstle. He took hi^ stand for a minute within 
hearing of the inquiry which he hoped she would 
make. * * ' v 

“ Why, I say there!*' cried she presently, ‘‘is 
there a fire?" < 

The runner ' applied to shook his head, and 
gassed on. ” , ^ 

“ You, tjiex^! CfLXi you tell me what it is if 
it’s not a fire 

The boy snapped hie fingers at her, and ran on. 
What, are ye all running after you don’t 
know what ? What is it, I say 

Come fmd see, if yhu can’t ask civilly,** 
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growled an old man, makigg^hjs way on his two 
sticks as fast as he could. 

“ What care I what’s the matter muttered 
the woman, turning to descend once mpxe into 
ilye vaftlt. 

“ O, ask this person !” •cried 1\I. paubion. 
“ He looks is if he could and would tell us.” 

“ Ask him yourself, can t ye, instead of watch- 
ing and listening to what I may say. • If you have 
nothing better to do than that, you might go 
and see for yourself, I think.*’ 

As lie turnai to go away, the lady condescended^ 
to make one more effort to satisfy her curiosity. 

“ It is something, about the Freifthman, I 
don’t know exactly whaf,” was^the reply. “ Some- 
thing about l\is having fftnuggled g^ofls while he 
pretended to weave them. They ^re looking for 
him, to give him thrse^ groans, or a ride, or a 
duckiftg, or something of the sort.” 

“ Perhaps thgy woh’t have to look very long 
if they come to the right place,” observed^thc 
woman, with an ill-natured laugh towards 
Gaubion, wjio didinotsfay to* hear more. When 
he arrived at the end of his own street, his Arst 
impression was that nil was quiet, and the place 
empty ; but a moment convinced him that the 
dark mass^ extend in ff up and down from his own 
house, which he hSl ^takAi for* shadow, wa^ in 
reality a crowd. The occasional movement of a' 
woman with a white cap^ or an npron over her 
head, showed him what the picture really was ; 
and this ^as the only stir seen for awhile. 

O dear ! sir, 0*sir, is it you ? l^et me 
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vise you to turn j)ack/’ said a respectable body 
who stood^at her shop-door, and instantly knew 
M. Gaubion, “It is as much as your life is 
worth, to^ go near. There ! here comes 
somebody ou^ of the crowd, i declare! Ble^s 
you, sir,t, do take ffare of yourself ! and she 
stepped backwards, and shut the d\ror full in tlie 
gentleman’s face. 

“ You take good care of yourself, at least,” 
thought the persecuted man to himself “ You 
arc afraid even to ask me to shelter myself with 
you from this storm. But you need not have 
feared. I nihst first learn how my sisters are.” 

Tiiis Was done by boldly pushing through a 
crowded thoroughfare into^the back tow, stepping 
over a paliifg^or two, taking the liberty of cross- 
ing two or thre^ gardes, dispersing a few broods 
of chickens by the way, climbing a wall, crawling 
aLng the, roof of an outhouse, where the pigeons 
wondered at * the new com jianion who had come 
among them, and finally taking a vigorous leap 
j«r3t by his own back-duor. No hue and cry dis- 
turbed these manoeuvres. There was less danger 
of l^iis than there would have been in the dead of 
night. All eyes were more^securely absent than 
if they had been-closed in sleep, for they were 
occupied with what was passing in front of the 
hodse. ^ 

Mercy on us! here they come in from be- 
hind !’* cried ih^ terrifiedokitchen damsels as their 
master burst open the back-door. “ God save 
us! it*8 my master himself, and he’ll be mur- 
dered. O, sir, why did npt ;^ou stay away V* 
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“ Fasten up that door^'' sai^ the gelitleman. 
“ As one got in that way, j^ore inighj;. Lock 
and bolt it. — Where; is your mistress; and Miss 
Adele, where is she 

U^Dstairs, and towards the front, ; and do 
you know, Mademoiselle hag been *10 the lower 
windows, b^faving as brave as a general; so 
miserable about you, sir, all the time. §he went 
down to tell the people that you ware not here ; 
but she hg^s been in such a terror every moment, 
lest you should com*e and thrust yourself into Abe 
midst of it. #We havelbeen thinking ofcall ways( 
to get somebody out to ‘give you Nfarnin^ ; bu4! 
there was nobody but .us women. Mademoiselle 
wished to hate gone dieijpelf ; but, besides that 
we could not think of suthathing, sh» was wanted 
to amuse the*peopl4 with observing her, as she 
says. So she keeps, about the front windows. 
We tkink some help wHl be here soon, Jo doav^y 
with their idea of vfliylaying you but my mis- 
tress is in m of tai ter ror^ though she is above 
showing it to th^ wretches^without." 

“ Well, tell her^hat I am safg in the house—’* 

“ And u|)stairs, sir ? You will go upstairs tf>ut 
of sight ?” 

“Willingly: into the loft, if^ it will make my 
sisters any easier. But do not gg as if you had 
a piece or news to tfell hep. Lot it drop quietly, 
that the people may ifot f!nd out thfit she is hear- 
ing anything particular.” 

The maid performed her office with somq^pru- 
dence, and brought back a message that Made- 
moiselle dared not*come to speak to him yet^ 

K 3 
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but that if he would go into the back attic, 
Adele should visif hjm* presently with some re- 
freshment/ 

With deep disgust at being compelled thus to 
skulk oh, his own premises,/ the gentleman 
ascended to the top gf the house, and venturing 
to take a brush from his own clumber as he 
passed, was occupied in brushing his coat when 
his younger sister appeared. She nearly let fall 
the tray she was carrying, as she cried, ^ 

^ “ They have had hold of you, after all, I do 
believe !’V . * 

* “ What ! •because I’ look a strange figure? 
No, my d«ar. This dust is from the wall I had 
to get over, and ihe^Q ^pohwebs from the top of 
the outhouse.’’ 

“ How horrid ! But the ^first thing I am to 

tell you is What are you listening to ? Yes, 

it is ! It ^s a band. TheiJe are soldiers or some- 
body coming^ at last. Wo thought they never 
would. We thought , nobody \^ould help us. — 
where are yoi^ going ? , Into the front 
room ? O, you must not«! Indeed, indeed you 
must not go there !” And Adele hung her whole 
weight upon her brother’s ^m, and screamed. 

“ Hush ! hush ! you silly child,*' he said. 

One scream inay do more harm thUn anything 
I mean to venture. I will only peep from the 
corner of the blind to see ivhat is coming ; that 
is all.” 

A4^le sobbed with terror as her brother per- 
formed the projected feat. 

0 Ah, there is some protection coming for us^ 
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I suppose, by the crowd making way. * And yet 
the people do not look ten ed. ^ Nobody 
moves oiF. Music!, what wretched music ♦ It 
cannot possibly belong to a regiment. A drum 
and two fifes. What is it that th(^^ dre play- 
ing, Adele 

Adele solffeed out that it was ihe “ Dead 
Marcli,in Saul,” she believed. 

“ Ah ! so it is ! Now, my dear^ come here I 
Do look 1 It will make you laugh, instead of 
crying. \Vhatis dll this about, do you thinkJl* 

“ What a ^diculous •figure !” cxcUimttd Adele 
laughing. “ How can grown-up n^n plfty witJ 
such a thing 

“ It is meant for m®. ^Dg not you see V* 

“ But you do not w#ar powder fior a long 
pigtail all doVn yofir back :*and you do not stick 
out your elbows in th^t ridiculou^way.” 

“ Skime people thinlc that all Frei^chmen^o 
so ; and many in th^ crowd — most of them, I 
believe — have ifever seen|ne. But you'will per- 
ceive presently tow they ^ould treat me, if tli^jf 
could get hold of ^le.” 

M. Gaublon being more inclined to observe in 
deep silence what wa^ going on than to proffer 
any further explanations, left his sister to discover 
for herself that there was a cor^ »jound the neck 
of the effigy, that tha piec® of wgod over its head 
was meant for a gibBet, %nd that £f double death 
was to be typified by its jate, premrations being 
already in progress for a fire in the midst of the 
crowd. • - 

There was scarcely wood enough collected ta 
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broil the' effigy tliorou^hly, and further contribu- 
tions wei;e speedily , brought in from all quarters, 
as soon as. the want was made known. Men 
from the neighbourhood brought old lumber 
which their .wives had pointed out as being to be 
spared. Ladfe brought pales and faggots, no one 
knew' whence. The very childro*-? seemed to 
catch the spirit, casting from their little, hands 
such bits of paper and of shavings as they could 
pick up. One poor little fellow, however, was 
patriotic than his companions. He cried 
^bitterly a/- seeing his wheelbarrow s,''.crificcd, and 
'q-ulled'his merciless fatber^s coat till a box on the 
ear struck him dumb and tearless. It was true 
the barrow was without a^wheel, had lost a leg, 
and presented only one shaft ; but still it was bis 
barrow, and had be«« used to the last for pur- 
poses much m(!iVe congeniaj to the child’s tastes 
tiv^n roasting a Frenchm5,n. — M. GaubionAinter- 
nally blessed this child, — rio^ for an instant sup- 
posing that anything,>but attacKlnent to his bar- 
i;PW®wa8 the cause of , his resistance, — but loving 
'him for being the^only one un\villing to feed the 
insulting fire. 

“ The very children,'* thopght he, “ that have 
smiled and nodded at me, when I stepped out of 
the way of th©ir marbles, and come*" confidently 
to me when theij? kites have ’‘fallen over my wall, 
we at this rabment taught *10 mock and hate me, 
they know no^t. why. 'fhat boy who is pinning 
the pffigy’s name — Mounseer Go-be-hung — on 
its back, was taught to write by my order. There 
goes fay greeo wick^ hinges, and into 
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tlie heap ! The lads tliaj pulled it down have 
often passed through it with «iy work^uider their 
arms, and my mone?y in their pockets. — 0,’you 
fiend of a woman ! Do you put shaviygs into 
your iflfant’s Iiancl*, that it too may^liafe a share 
in the inliospitality of your country ? JMay that 
infant live td^subsist upon my resources, and to 
make )»ou thank heaven that the Frcnchn»an came 
among you ! — Ah ! you are all calling for fire. 
By heavens, I believe you will get none ! Yon- 
der housewife shakes her head ; and in the rwsrt 
house they aifj raking out the fire. TliSre^is not* 
a candle to be seen through a window, the wholl? 
length of the street. Can it be that ihy neigh- 
bours feel forine ? Aftis V h«re is a lighted slip 
of wood procyred last*! Bravo ! j^obci woman ! 
brave woman ! to empty yout pot yt beer upon it ! 
Who is that they havA l^aid hands on there 't The 
lamp-ftghter; the same that I spokot to. He 
should not Lave^brought his lantern*! They will 
take it from him. Not the^ ! dash it goes against 
the wall ; and what a yell* as its fragments fly4, 
1 have friends, I si e ; lAit they»are of those who 
have nothing to do with silk-weaving; of thbse 
who owe nothing to me, instead of those whom I 
have benefited. AYell ; I will not blame the 
people, byt the disqjpline of jealeusy in which 
they have been brought ui ^. — Herejs fire at l#st ! 
I will not«eek to know who gave it, God for-‘ 
give him !'* 

It was enough to madden the most gentl^who 
was interested in the case, to see how the effigy 
was treated in the fire -poked with pitch-forks/; 
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made to dance upon gibbet, to fold its hands, 
to turn it? labelled fcack, and nod to the ladies 
who ‘were supposed to be peeping from some 
corner of the windows. So searching a glance 
traversed whole front of ^;he house Irom a 
thousand .upturned acid gleaming faces, that M, 
Gaubion felt it necessary to withdra^% and forego 
the rest of the irritating sight. He could not go 
out of hearing of his new name, — Mounscer Go- 
be-hung, — shouted in the intervals between the 
gtuans with which the flaming of the last tatters 
of the ,eflSgy was hailed ; *but the pTesence of his 
Sister made hUm calm. He could not agree in the 
convictioA of the housemaid, that he would be a 
prodigious favouritewith the people^^n a few days; 
like a maUer ,in whose fd!mily she had once lived, 
who was burnejl in eifigy one 'week, and the next, 
received amidst the touching of hats wherever 
he'went, (he question about wages betweeft him 
and his men having been settlefl in the interval. 
M. paubion did not sttind so good a chance for 
.popularity ; — in the first place, because lie was a 
foreigner ; 'and in ‘the nbxt, rbecause whatever 
evih the people were suffering from the specula- 
tion and overtrading of their masters, could not 
be remedied so speedily as a dispute jabout wages 
could be temporarily settled.^ As for dissociating 
foreigners in the mindi of Jlhe people, from their 
bard ships, — that was lively to be as much a work 
of time as the removal* of the hardships them- 
selves. 

Before the crowd had quite ended their grim 
Jlastime, the expected interruption happened. 
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An alarm of the approach the authorities spread 
from a considerable distanofl, *and all^ dispersed 
hither and thither,* leaving it to tlie winds to 
play with the smouldering embers, and to the 
gfizerft from the*surrounding windows to watch 
the last little puffs of snu^e, as they^wandered 
into the up|fft* air. — A thundering rap brought 
downJM. Gaubion, grave and stiff, fo^owed by 
his sisters, grave and pale, to open the door 
which tht^ servants coul^ not be induced to unlock 
and unbar. 

When everything Ifhd been ' asoert'^ined frorff 
the inhabitants of the house which^ould be to^l^ 
by the young ladies and the trembling, loquacious 
servants (at Jtingth pcfsiujded to look their pro- 
tectors in the face, instead of peepitT^ at them 
over the banisters5 about •the circumstances, of 
tlie riot, and from th^ir master affout its supposed 
cause#, the magistrate (leparted, with persons 
he brought witli hi A, except one constable who 
was left to guard the hou»e, and a messenger who 
seemed to comw on other business. 

He shortly explained hi» grrand. Taking a 
newspaper from his pocket, he pointed out <hat 
tlic Secretary of the Treasury, and the whole 
Hoard of Customs, were charged with being cog- 
nizant of^tffe fact of the foreigner's smuggling 
transactions, and parVies tef his soheme for ruiifing 
the trade duf his neigRboflrs. So grave a charge* 
rendered it necessary fo| his Majesty's govern- 
ment to sift the matter to the bottom, and to 
ascertain*the real state of the case with regard to 
the Frenchman, aa Veil as to prove their own in% 
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Hocence. It was possible that irregularities on 
the part^f a mercantile firm might have been 
connived at-by some of the« inferior servants of 
the Customs Board ; and though it was, far from 
being the , intention of the Board to impute such 
irregularities ^o M. ilaubion, it was desirable that 
he should, if possible, put it in Rieir power to 
acquit hi/n wholly of the charge. •> 

“ Thankftdly, — most thankfully will I do so/’ 
was his reply. “ How ^hail we commence the 
pcceeding V 

By ‘youff accompan^J'ing me \Wth the least 
possible deljfy to the Treasury, where your ac- 
cusers wiK meet you.” 

“ I am ready aUtlys instant. ‘'Let us go. — 
But whaX kinjj oC proof Will be required ? Is it 
necessary to prepare *my proofs, or will a clear 
head and an holiest liBart suifice for my defence V* 
rThe m^senger had no orders but to brif.g the 
gentleman himself. It was tbo la^e this evening ; 
but he would wait upos. him the next morning, to 
him into the presence of his accusers. 
ThisarrangemejjitcompieteljLrestored M. Gau- 
bion’s spirits. His sister was somewhat fluttered 
by the idea of such an examination as he was to 
undergo ; but assented to its being ,the thing of 
all others now®to be desired. AdeYe ^ould not 
be talked out of the idea that her brother was 
going to be ' tried, arid that something very 
dreadful must happen, SJie cried herself to sleep, 
to be*awakened by visions of the effigy dancing 
in the flames. Her brother lost even' the op- 
pressive sense of being the' object of popular 
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hatred in his satisfaction ^at ^bjing allowed an 
ODOortunity ofyustifying himself, an^ |lept un- 
d 1 by thdi ghosts of the events of the*by« 

g y- ' 


Chapter VI. 

• INVESTIGATIONS. 

While Madfmoiselle w^s striving to’ ejnploy 
herself diligently the next morning, during he? 
brother’s absence, three quarters of her acquaint- 
ance came tohondole, *or ifto^enquirej qj to use 
any pretence >yhich miglit enabfe tb^m to satisfy 
their curiosity. Of the retfiainii^ fourth part, 
some had the kindneseg to stay at home, and 
conteift themselves ^ith a message o^ enquffy 
how the family %und themselves after the alarm 
of the laste vening ; while 6thers contented them- 
selves with remaining at home, and not sending, 
dropping a hint at the brefehfast-table that it 
would be time enough to take notice of jlkst 
events when it should appear whether the Gau- 
bions could dear themselves, and what would be 
thought oS them henceforward. Mr. Culver left 
no orders, before he ^enj^ out, •as^ to what liis 
young people were to do ; and when the question^ 
was proposed by ihemseWes, ther^ was a differ- 
ence of opinion. Nurse believed that foreigners 
were a baa set altogether, and that it would be 
better to hiave nothing more to dp with any of 
18 . 
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them. Charlotte thought it would look rather 
odd to hrqak ofi iwteroourse so suddenly ; and 
Ludy offerod to vouch for ^poor Adele’s having 
done nothing very bad about smuggling.however 
the case might stand with her brother. The girls 
agreed tliat it miglit be a kindness to take Adele 
for the day ; and even nurse was bpen to the ar- 
gument that it would be very pleasant to bear 
the whole stoy of the riot from the very best 
authority. The debate ended in nurse, and Lucy 
•-^Lucy as being A dele’s special companion — 
setting bff to bring hef back wirih them ; — an 
xibj^ct less easy of accomplishment than they had 
imagined. 

Being sent for to .^peak to the/n in the hall, 
Adtile app^ifed, to urge their proceeding to the 
dining-room. 

“ Every body i8'‘there^” said she, “ and you 
wiM hearoall about it, if you will come ini'- The 
room is almost full ; but you lyiow most of the 
people. We never thought of so many coming 

once, hut it would not do not to see them ; 
it would make th^m* think there is more the mat- 
tei^^than there really is ; and I am sure they all 
mean to be very kind. Do^come in.” 

In answer to ihe suggestion that they could 
hear every tldng much more comtortably from 
hef in Devonshire-sqUare, the little French girl 
positively declined leading home thistday. She 
gave so many«igood reasons for her resolve, that 
ther» was nothing for it hut followingdier into 
the parlour, if they wished to carry home any 
hidings* 
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“ Such a pity, to be su];e,’* Mrs. Piggins was 
saying, “ when you had pakttAl and ^ade all 
nice so lately. It is but a month, scarcofy a motith, 
I think, Betsy, since I got a daub of green ])aint 
om my* cloak (all^y own carelessneaiSf ma’am ; 

I’m sure I don’t mean •) fronf your green 

wicket, and n^w it is pulled down and burned to 
ashes ! •and tlie smoke, I see, has blackened the 
cornice ; so lately as it was painted ! We just 
looked up*before we knqpked at the door, to find 
whether the front of the house seemed any-how 
different ; anft then Betsy pointed o«t lib me that? 
the cornice was blackened.” 

“ And 80 brutal it .was of the people, Made- 
moiselle,” observed Mfts tla?vey, “ to make you 
light the pilq that^was lo burif yojjr^bflJther, I 
wonder liow you ever did •it, — only that I sup- 
pose you could not h»lp yourself/ 

“ C), that is quite a mistake,” replied Made* 
moiselle, smiling. ^ They asked m for fire, and 
W'e told them our fires we^ out ; that was all.” 

“Well, to 456 sure!”* cried Miss Har^oyij 
looking at her sitter, we "Wire told that they 
dragged you among them, and made you setHhe 
bonfire alight with ti torch, and that you cried 
out loud, ‘Jtfr hand but not my heart consents.' 
So this is. not true ? ” 

Mademoiselle shoqlc hrf heads 
“ Them it may not be True either — It is betteif 
to ask at once,” said the lady, in^answer to her 
sister’s wink and frown, “ it may not b» true 
either tliat M. G^^bion was handcuffed when 
he was fetched away to the Treasury.” 

h 8 
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“ What is that?^’ s^sked Mademoiselle, whose 
ear did not hapjrennto have ever been met by the 
vi^ord ,* handcuffed.’ «> 

By gesture, as well as explanation, the sense 
was rnadeaknown to her ; and .then her laugh liad 
as much of iiidignat’on as of mirth in it. 

“ You might have supposed Ifnat was false 
.without asking,” said the younger Miss .Harvey 
to her sister^ “ As it was not true that M. Gau« 
bion had his right arn^ broken, and .that Miss 

Adele lay without hopes of recovery ” 

‘ “ I !”^'exdaimed AdHe ; “ they) did nothing 

me ; they never thought about me at all.” 

“ So I find, my dear : but that is the way 
people will talk.” * , ' 

“ NoH, Mademoiselle, ” observed good, kind 
Mr. Belson, if you are quite sure that neither 
my wife nor I ban do any thing for you, I had 
beliter be^, going, instead of helping to fik your 
room when you cannot pdssibly be much dis- 
posed for entertaining) company. You are very 
my dear, — quite right to open your doors, 
and let people se^. how little ig to be seen ; but 
thejre is no need for me to trouble you any longer. 
When you wish to see ray vvdfe, just send across 
to tell her so, anc^ make any use like of me. 
Good morningp ladies.” 

More visitors .came m, and Mademoiselle had 
again to begifi the ten-'times-repeated tale. 

“ And whicli window ;was it you first looked 
out of, ma’am ? The first story, did you say ? 

We were told the lower-^ ” 

„ “ It is certttinly a hackney-iowh, Adele,” ci;ie4 
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Mademoiselle, who had started frdm' her iseat'iti 
the midst of that which waa**bfeing saitj to her ; 
“it is a hackney-coa«h with two gentkmen irfit.’’ 

And without ceremony the two young ladies 
raij oGt of the r«om, closing the d(^ behind 
them, and leaving their visitors to fook^ wonder- 
ing and wis3® upon each other. Miss Harvey 
stepped to the window in time to see tenants i 
of tlie coach alight, whispering to her sistear that 
Mademois^jlle had not absolutely denied the story 
of the liandcuffs, after all. 

Free in rqppect of flie hands, lK)wJvcr, and' 
apparently light of heart*the gentleftian aliglrtedf 
nodding to his sisters,. but not entering the house 
till his slow-jTaced conrpaijio* was ready to pre- 
cede him. The coach Was nof disclfaf^ed ; the 
ladies did no*t at jhce re-aiter tlfe room ; and 
the secoijd person wa% certainly n8t a gentleman; 
but was impossible^ to suppose th^ matWrs 
were going wrong, \^hile M. Gauljion wore so 
cheerful a face. Thus ^e^ided the observers in 
the dining-roon^ • 

“ Is it all ovej?— ail well ^ver?” whispered 
Mademoiselle, on meeting her brother. 

“ All brought to 4m issue which cannot fail/’ 
he replied. will have njy books ; and my 

books are best witnesses I 4 iould bring, — 
eloquent, silent witnesses t)f mytinnocence/* 

“ Theyddo not believe fou thenf’ 

“ The Board of Customs does, i am confident; 
but they cannot refuse to go to the bottom of the 
matter, nfbw they have begun, and it is very well 

L 3 
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for me that it should be so; but I cannot stay 

mow ; I must noi k^epthe officer waiting ’’ 

“‘The officer 1” 

“ Yes ; I asked for him. Do not look so 
frighten^,;,, I requested that he might come with 
me, that I Inight ,not be suspected of leaving 
some of my books behind, or 6estroying any 
papers. ^ I did propose sending to you ifor the 
books ; but cl thought you might, in your hurry, 
omit something.*' 

I am glad you came yourself.*’ 

“ So akn as it will satisfy you /hat the affair 
Aiust end wefil. Now that they have brought me 
to the proof, I am safe.” 

Mademoiselle could not deny 'this; yet the 
though t>t/f tin officer be^ng on the premises cast 
a shade ove't hpr f^ce as sne returned to her 
visitors. 

Pne o^^the ladies proffered the consoling con- 
sideration th^t, if the wor^t came to the worst, 
the punishment would, be nothing, in comparison 
jwjjth what many gentlemen ha(i undergone for 
treason, and such things. She supposed a fine 
woAild be all ; and it could not be very difficult 
for M. Gaubion to pay Oafine; and if there 
should be a short imprisonment ^4(Jpd— 

“ I thought ,l had explained, madatn, that there 
is »o danger of^any kind of punishment ; there 
is not even k prosecdtioh ; and, if there were, 
my brother h§s clear ppof to bring forward of 
the fjilsehood of the charge. My concern is 
pnljr on account of iu being imagined that he 
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could be so false, so treacherous, as to cbme and 
seem to rely on the hospitafitjt*oil a foreign'nation, 
for the very purpose of injuring their .fratle. Let 
his acquittal be as honourable as possible, — as 
hqjioufable as it vyill be, — still we caii^never for- 
get that he has been suspected of tlfis despicable 
offence agaihit the society he lives in/** 

As gil was now known that could be known, 
within the limits of a decent visit, one after ano- 
ther of the visitors dropped away ; those who 
lingered in the street agreeing with those whi) 
overtook, tli#t Madenfoisellc was gL v%ry swee 
creature, certainly, and ‘probably perfectly ‘di 
lightful in her native* society ; but that she was 
rather high-ffbwn for rfiis^sober country. 

Mademoiselle had nefed of all her W|h-flown 
thoughts to *sustaifi her tWs day. ^ Her brother 
did not jpme home tq dinner, nof appear at tea- 
time, aiw arrive before^^he last momei^jt to wj^ch 
Adele was permittdfi to sit up, in, hopes of his 
customary evening bldsskig. A little while be- 
fore midnight^ he returned, languid, — whether 
only in body, or likewise depressed in spirits, hiJ 
sister could not at first discover. He solenanly 
assured her that alldwas going on well ; that his 
books bad minutely examined, and every 
transactioi/iound to be regular, ^nd every state- 
ment correct. TheMcclafationwof the amount of 
his stock* was found* to ^be consistent with thc| 
number of weavers whjse English names stood 
in his books ; and the work declared to be now 
in their hands tallied with the unfulfilled orders 
which were registefed. Yel all was not over ; jt 
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remained' to send round to tije houses which were 
set down as the ( belles of his weavers, in order 
to discov'er^whether those v^eavers really lived 
there, and were actually employed on the work 
declared tQ be in their looms.© This was'* to be 
done to-morrOw, an^ when it should have turned 
out favourably for the foreigner, ft’ was difficult 
4;o conceive of any further pretence being* found 
for doubting iiis word, or persecuting him as an 
enemy. 

. Yet Mademoiselle was certain that her brother 
^/as dejected-r-that his confidence was impaired ; 
^ajd '^hetold him so. He admitted it, and ascribed 
the change in his spirits to the alteration which 
had taken place in the relative feeliri^s of himself 
and his ''o^uousers.^ Whiie it was merely that he 
was not esteelned by^diem, liis consciousness of 
innocence was 'sufficient tQ bear him But 
hejjiad, si,uce morning, sfeen so much j’eajjQusy, 
heard so much cavilling, wilfnessed such unwil- 
lingness to relinquish,, each charge, and such 
f.x^kordinary ingenuity in imagining methods of 
iraud which might .possibly have been put in 
practice by him, tnat he felt he could no longer 
respect or esteem some amwg whom he had 
hoped to live in aipity. 

It was very ^painful, he observe^ not to be 
esteemed by them ; bat not' to be permitted to 
Asteem them was an ihtolerable evil.f He did 
not know whatAe could ,do but go away, after all. 

“ Ay ait ; be patient till the more liberal policy 
has had time to work,’" was Ins sister’s advice. 
‘Mf it be true that the former' system made them 
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subtle and jealous, .the latter and better system 
may restore to them the attribydtdb of that brother- 
hood which must some day prcvaai. ft is 
already too late for them to be thus wrought 
upon, fiierc is hope from their childoeAi ^nd suc- 
cessors. Let us remain to prove it.* 

“ It is follf,” he replied, “ to expect that the 
blightiigg eflects of a prohibitive system can be 
removed from the heart and mind, any more 
than froin.the fortunes, the course of one gene- 
ration, or of many generations ; but if we can 
aid the worl<»of amelioration by staying, let 
stay, and convert into friends as Imany of *011^ 
neighbours as we can.’* 

The next riforning \^8 jatker a warm one for 
the work whmh M. Gatibion Tiad^td fto. It is 
warm work o*n a ireezing^inter’s day to have 
one’s good faith questumed, and to^listen to cross- 
examin^ions conducted with the express object 
of discovering discrepancies in onete statements, 
and under the certainty tiiat every mistake de- 
tected is to be ’aicounted a •lie. When to this^is 
added^the climbing the*stair-tja^e 8 of Spitalfields, 
in summer weather, the glare in the streets frt)m 
long rows of burnished lattices, and the trippings 
and slippiug^^##cabbage-stalks»and leaves in the 
alleys, any oegree of lassitude may«be pardoned at 
the end of the excursion. * The*F^enchman had 
to take heed to his steps in more ways than one. 
He was careful not to dictate to^the examiners 
in any w^, and never to precede them in -their 
walks ana their clai^bering.^They had with them 
a plan of Spitalfields, and he left it wholly to them 
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to discover the abodes, entered in his books, and 
to satisfy , themlelves that the persons named 
really dwelV there. He stood passive — (whether 
also patient was best known to himself) — while 
a consultation was held in the broiliifg sun 
whether they’shoulcl turn this way or that, and 
how they should discover the right number when 
’there was no visible sign of it. He followed up 
stairs merely to see that he had fair play, and 
then, for the first and last time in his life, could 
lioC condescend to speak to his own weavers. 

Notwithstanding lungs, stomac^i, and head, 
Ttfrs. Ellis was still at work, and still able, by 
brandishing her brush, to*raise clouds as instan- 
taneou^v as Jupitet himself coulcf cleave them 
with a rrlbfipn of his arinecl right hand. Her 
locket still shone, qftiy somewhat more coppery 
than before ; and her hair was decidedly grown, 
front 'ringlets now tickling her chin Als they 
danced in tbo breath of her looiii. 

** A beautiful piecb 6f velvet, indeed, Mrs* 
Bills ! Your name is Ellis, I think/’ 

“ Alas ! yes, sir f ancrthe v’^orse for me that I 
ev^r knew the name ; much more took it. Such 

a life as I had with my husBand 

“ Well, we did not come to about your 
husband, but ^out you. You are a person of 
indhh more itnpVirtancf to. us, Mrs. Ellis.” 

The lady came out of her loom to make a 
more extensive* curtsey than the space within its 
bench would allow. 

“ A beautiful figure that vflvet has, to be sure. 
What house ©re you weaving it for 
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“ Mr. Corbyn’s, sir. We all weave •for Mr, 
Corbyn.” 

Tiie examiners loqjied at one anotljfir^and^one 
of them was disposed to think she meant to say 
Culver^ as there ^vas np manufacturer of the 
, nai'ne of Corbyn in the neigJjbourh#o(f. 

“ Do you iliean Mr. Culver or M. daubion, 
good v’^oman ?” asked an impartial examiner. 

“ Same’s he they call Mounseer Go-b^hung/’ 
Tom calie^ out from behind. 

“ AVbat, this gentleman?” and tlrey made^ay 
for the Frenchman to show himself. ^AfHhe sight 
of him, Tom reddened F^*odigiousl]p, and pok^ 
over his work as if Ids life depended on his 
weaving half^ yard an^hour.. 

“ Wliat are you ashamed of, all in »»^ent?” 
asked one of the vifitors. am ilfraid you had 
some liaml in the riots the other night, like many 
an idl^ <Joy. Come, tdll me ; do not ]^ou liko^to 
light a bonfire ?’’ 

“ Indeed I cali’t sayjh^ my Tom is any thing 
better than a mijjdling boyj^ observed Mrs, Bljis. 
“ W ould you belje^e it, gentl^en, he left hiswork 
a full quarter of an hour 80oner*than he had lejive 
to do, the night of Uie riot; and when he came 
home, the skhjgi^vas off the palm of his hand as 
clean as if icTiad been peeled, amj he has never 
had the grace to seehi sor»y for jt.” 

Indeej^l, I don’t RnoW who slfbuld be sorry 
for such a misfortune, if be is n%t,” observed a 
visitor, gravely. “• Come, Tom, tell me how it 
happened* You had been pulling down shut* 
ters, or pulling up jfalings, I am afraid.” 
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“ I hadn’t though,” said Tom, attempting to 
set the treadles ^g6jng, but being instantly de- 
prived bj Ris mother of his (shuttle. 

“ Then I doubt you helped to carry the gib- 
bet, and the effigy 

I didn’t diougl\.” answered Tom. 

“ Wh6 hurt your hand so, t^en ? It must 
„have been somebody in a great passion.”^ 

“No, ’twarnt ; I got it done myself.'* 

“.Well, I wonder at your taste. I would 
always keep a whole skin, if 1 could.” 

Tom plllled his forelock respectfi^Uy, and went 
svi ‘with his t/ork, his ffiother shaking her head, 
as if she thought his case desperate. Other 
people’s* leaving off» 3 peaking to him was the sig- 
nal for M*. Gaubi6n to b^gin. 

“ I think I saw y^u, Toili, the’ night of the 
riot.” Tom lck)ked up. , • 

‘‘ Wasjt not you that fcut the rope, aud tried 
to drag the e(ligy away ?” 

Tom nodded. t „ 

, What did you do next? I, was obliged to 
go from the wind(\w«l:hen.^* 

V So you war there ! I jist crinkle-crankled 
myself up in the rope, so that they couldn’t burn 
you without me t^.” 

“ But they did not burn you, I ho^e ?” 

** Jist singed a bit ; *no more. This, ’’^pointing 
♦to his hand, ‘^ corned dl a great nail in the gib- 
bet, that gived'xne a gQod hould as long as it 
lasted’’ 

“ So you pulled it out.” 

“ We split gib6et*s self Wng us; and then 
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’t war all over with me, a^nd I corned home di- 
rectly then.’^ 

“ Why did not yott stay to see the«ight, wlien 
once you found you could not help its going for- 
ward ?’*• 

/ Tiiey put me ii#a rare ]iassion? hnong ’em ; 
and I didn’t wint to see nouglit of their sights.” 

“ W^at were you in a passion about?. What 
had you to do with it ?” 

To this question no an.swer was to be got, but 
instead thereof an inquiry. 

“ For all liiey say, you won’t thkik"of going 
away for sich as they?* They’ll come roilnlf 
when they see you don’t go off in a huffl’i 

“And if I* do go, you^wHi easily get work, 
Tom. You weave welf now,* an Mn Culver 
and many otirers will have^ork to give you,” 

“ ]Noj8ar,”Tom saW; but he (fid not seem to 
wish M.^aubion to^oaway the moreftfor thtit. 

“ Do ask he^” said one of the visitors to the 
Frenchman, — you knovw her better than we 
do, — do ask her*vhy, in times like these, slie ^oes 
not live in more iomfdrt. ffh^ wonder is that 
she lets these looms at all in a room wherfe a 
saucepanffull of cabkige-water stands in a cor- 
ner, and he](„«f#{ipermint-bottl« on the sill, and 
not a winddW open.” 

M. Gaubion did not sei that it any btJsi- 
ness of his*; but Tom overheard the remark, and 
gave assurance that. his ivother ha^ so little appe- 
tite that she could not eat her breakfast without 
her little tasher and|greens;,and that she was so 

. M 
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subject ^0 sinking of her inside, that she was ob- 
Jigcd to keep he^ peppermint-bottle beside her. 

An 1 do you take any c\f it, boy 

“ Why, no, sir : my inside don’t sink often till 
night ; and^then I go and garden.” 

“ That is'i better, than taj^ing peppermint, Jc-, 
pend upon it. Mrs. Ellis, it seerijs to me a pity 
. that you should bring up both these young folks 
as weavers. » Jf you were to make this boy some- 
thing else, there would be a better chance for 
row all when bad times come ; and meanwhile, 
you could let his loom for half (js much as lie 
Mams.” 

Objections sufficient tp knock down half-a- 
dozen such proposals w-^re pourcvl out on the 
instant, ^iid re-upged so- vehemently on tlic men- 
tion of bad times, tli^jit was plain the widow did 
not anticipate i)ad times, but thought weaving the 
bt\«t occupation she could bring up lieV^jbiklren 
to. Slie endjL'd by saying, tnat to be pretty sure 
of work, at Tom’s age, under such a master as 
M '^aubion, was moje than he , could expect in 
any other employn^ent; ant] that if there was 
any change, she thought she should have the 
benefit of it. Heaven only knew what she bad 
gone through, fr^m Tom’s age now — in her 

husband’s timu especially. She alw&y^s tliouglit, 
in '4er youth, that hei>s was a hard lot, so much 
at tlie loom as she waft*; but all that \^as nothing 
to the confineiaent afterwards. Her husband was 
of a jealous temper, God forgive him ! and kept 
at home and within himself sadly ; and he could 
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not bear that her acquaintiyice should be'so much 
more general than liis ; so Jli|t she^ had more 
trouble than enough if she moved •tbitee }^irds 
from her own door, to have a chat with a neigh- 
bour. ‘Since she •lost IWm, poor najfcnj (whicli 
'would have been a great relief but fbr her having 
such a family* upon her hands,) she had had to 
work fi|r bread, and for any little comfojts vvhicli^ 
her weak health made necessary ; •and now, if 
anybody was to have rgst, or any advantage, it 
should be herself, and not Tom, who was •but 
just 

“ But would you apprentice youfsclf to 
dener, or to learn any new business ?^ypquired 
M. Gaubion.* “That Va^ what I contem])lated 
for Tom, If^he could tveave like yt)?f!^if this 
velvet were his woric, — I aW5uld not propose the 
changejif 

Th^*^idow laugjieff at tlie idea of her Jboy 
weaving as wc^ as herselfj but would not yet 
hear of any change. Th« examiners found that 
it was time to «nake a change in the scen^e* o£ 
their inquiries ; adtl dedaring themselves satisfied 
that Mrs. Ellis was Mrs. Ellis, and that she IKed 
and wove as declarec^, they left poor Tom to throw 
his shuttle aiflWst reveries of*ranunculu8, gera- 
nium, tulip^ and hyjy^inth. 

The names of Dicjjen^*and Ik)gprs were dDwn 
on tile lisfp; and it was therefore necessary to g(? 
to Cooper’s, where theii looms stood. 

There was not a more cheerful house* in all 
SpitalfielSs than CJpoper’s., Short had resumed 
his ancient song, and sat, with Infi grizzled hair 
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hanging about his rouyd shoulders, cheerily weav- 
ing his fiftieth Usf, piece. Dickens and Rogers 
werb nc^ lets busy, and, consequently, equally 
amiable. No dispute ever arose within these four 
wallsi . but when the comparative merits' of the 
masters, English aitd French, were in question ; 
or when,'^ by chance, any old-worfd custom was 
brought, into contrast with any new. Qn such 
occasions, Mrs. Cooper’s good-humour presently 
charmed away strife; ^nd she contn’ved, ulti- 
mately, tj^ persuade each ^isputant to be content 
‘Cvith his own opinion, as he was rdth his own 
ilpe^es of wbrk. Let him who weaves gros-de- 
Naples, f^l himself enlightened in his advocacy 
of what is moderiT ; ^anfl let hini’ who weaves 
velvet ^hfe him"feelf oil his fidelity to what is 
ancient. SucVi was **1*31 philosophy, communi- 
cated in a timfely smile, and a gentle ^ord let 
dro^) here and there. Ichabod was an adkirable 
auxiliary in restoring peace whep his grown-up 
companions were ruffled. « He could at any time 
be <made to imitate the^ loom’s smAck and tick, or 
to look into Rogei;s’ai pocKtet to^see what he could 
find* there ; or to stroke old Short’s cheek, and 
rock upon his shoulders, reg,ardless of the dusty 
coat-collar ; or to* stick a daisy^^to Dickenses 
button-hole ; after any one of which fbats he was 
blesyed, and vpnked af behind his back, as the 
rarest child that ever was seen. If, on hot days, 
a pint of beer^was wished for, Ichabod could 
bring at without spilling, provided it was in a 
quart pot. Surrounded by bo\h arms, and tightly 
squeezed against his breast, it arrived safe, Mrs 
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Cooper removing every stjpk and straw out of her 
child’s path, that he might geticredi^. and confi- 
dence, instead of disgrace and a panic. • Cooper, 
meanwhile, worked away for his wife and boy, 
trusting to go on Ho do «o, notwithstanding any 
teiinporary mischief caused htj the s^)ecylations of 
throwsters, aiiTl when the discordant prophecies 
of thoae about him should have issued .in acqui 
escence in the lasting benefits of ait unrestricted 
commerce. 

Tiie examiners were even mor.e temj^ed to*fof- 
get their iiwnediate ol)iect here ^lan at Mrs. 
Ellis’s. One walked straiglit up*to the cTef^, 
bright window, to look out upon th^^iatch of 
garden-ground behind? njiilft the other Jook no- 
tice of a curious fjireigfii cloclc (once belonging 
to Cooper’s ancestors), wWfli had been preserved 
as family property tthrough aW chances and 
cliaiigiii of fortune. It was true tbattiow either 
of the almost gqumly short hand» ’point 

as it happened, to six OFtv^lve ; that the mac^iine, 
like other maeJIines, sometimes went to sleep 
night, and was nols^ and the# drowsy in the day ; 
but the case was inlaid as curiously as ever,^nd 
the chimes set all tile lively children who might 
be within hearing chiming, morning, noon, and 
night. Wflatever might be Ichpab^’s destined 
education in other respeejj, he wa| sure to lAow 
enough of* German text to read the name of tli^ 
maker of this clock, and suffici^t geography to 
be able to tell whereabouts on the earth’s surface 
ky the Flemish town wher§ it received its won<* 
drous being. 
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You should see my husband’s other garden, 
out of doors, sir<ii” c^aid Mrs. Cooper. “ You 
seem to I'keHhis ; but it is nothing to the one out 
of doors. 1 do not mean for size, but for the 
beauty. of. tli« flowers.” • 

“ Ay,” obs^'jrved Short, “ he pays ten shillings 
a year for it ; and he does not makb half so much 
out of it, as used to be made in my young, days.” 

“ I get lieftlth and wholesome amusement out 
of it; and that is enough when one cannot get 
more. Yjhi see, gentlemen, ours is a bad occu- 
Jiation for the health and the nerves You may 
see sort oi scared look, they say, that we 
weavers ^have, aid bent backs, by the time we 
come to middle age ; ^nd’ even my' hands shake 
so somethhes, at tiie enU of a long day’s work, 
that I should 'soon bbgin to feel m 5 rself growing 
old, if I did ndl turn out- tp breathe a lottle, and 
ocevpy m;^3elf in something pleasant. IWs well 
worth while making a little less money than one 
might do, and to keep onYs health.” 

olCertainly ; if yoi* are lucky enough to be 
able to afford it,” . , , 

Why, sir, our people here do mostly con- 
trive to afford some fancy g-t another ; either a 
garden like mine^or birds, or flute-playing, or 
drawing. Drawing for the most part- requires a 
steadier hand ^thim a \/eaver has ; but we hear 
♦many a flute far and near in the summer evenings. 
There are few ftmeies th%t may not be found here 
and th^re among us : though there are not many 
men that, having but one chi|(d and a lirtanaging 
wife, are so free to afford them as I am ” 
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“ The way to afford Jhem is to make them 
pay,” observed old Short. •*“Jb'olhs. understood 
that matter in my*time. A root •fhait C6oper 
here sells for eighteen-pence, used to brings 
five ^lineas. Those vwre the timos. to* grow 
flowers in.” 

“ I had rather see a hundred roots of any 
beautiful tuli]) in a hundred gardens,”, observed 
M. Gimbion, “ that a hundred owners might en- 
joy its ib«^*oty, tli,an hi,ve the single root from 
which the hundred sprang, evei> thouj|h it might 
make me onvied by all my neighbours, arK 
moreover be worth five or fifty guTneas.” 

“ So had I, sir,” said Cooper: “ fflj the same 
reason that1[ had ratlfer ^ee*any useful or pretty 
article of nnyiufacture growing cheai5,?ind spread- 
ing over the worln, than<»'tfave it remain scarce, 
that I ahd a few oth§i;s might htve the sale of it 
to oiftlelves. My flowers answer tlfeir purpose 
better in givii^ pleasure to me a*id mine, than 
in being wondered at ^nd snatched up for their 
rarity ; and itiis the sanfe with things ihSu are 
wrought by tbe*lianfl of #nan. They must be 
scarce at the beginning ; but that scarcity* is a 
necessary fault, ndt a virtue, as far as their use- 
fulness is conOferned. But, as to making them 
more sca^e than Jhey need bof I would not be 
the man that had to^anstver for i^l” 

“ Then you deserve the due and true reward af 
the liberal, — to have plenty while giving others 
plenty.^ I see you work for one master, and 
these neighbours df yours (or another. Y ou seem 
all to be busy enough.” 
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“ Yes, sir. Thank ,,God ! M. Gau})ion Las 
had enough for h’s people to do ; and we, — tljat 
is, I/’ — nbdding with a signihcant smile towards 
j'Sliort, — “ cannot hut improve by seeing what is 
all the samc^s French work going on under one’s 
eyes. Ogr fabrics, ftir, are quite i^nKHljcr thing 
already to what they, were three years ago.’* 
f There was indeed a manifest difference b Ivvceu 
Short’s piece (which might be taken as ; sj)cci- 
men of what the English fabric had o( cn five 
yearft befo'^) and Coopqr’s, whose work was 
little, if at all, inferior to that which IVi . Gaublon’s 
tr^fcnSd men were achieving with his improved 
apparatus •2— That gentleman took n(^ part w bile 
the comparison was b^iing made ; and wlien 
looked for, as l^is companions were about to leave 
the room, was found a corner with Ichabod, 
cooking dinner Sn the kitchen of a baby-house 
whicii was^he little lad’s favourite toy. Twice 
had the jack been wound up, nine times had the 
goose revolved, and agai'n APd again had tlic lady 
iij^haihitant been brought down f’-om her toilet to 
the kitchen fire, and lad from the kitchen to her 
iointed table, before Ichabod would leave hold of 
'M. Gaubion's right-hand cufFj and allow him to 
go about other business than his gallant cookery. 

Your little 8G*n has his fancy as well as you,” 
the gthitleman observed with a smile. “ Though 
fjlr from the age of being worn ancT weary, 
Ichabod has his fhney ; — ^ihe first fancy, I liope, 
of many,*’ 

I^ is as much Mr Short*;^ fancy as Icha- 
bod’s, or more,? replied Mrs. Cpoper, “ Mr, 
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Siiort has been good enough to make th'e greater 
part of this toy with his ownjiapds. These little 
chairs are cut with his own knife ; aiitd 4he Ibok- 
ing-glass, — do look, sir, how nicely so small a 
bit of* glass is ftfamed,r~this lookjcgrgjass is 
of*his making ; and so little tinlfe as he has 
now too !*' 

Short let his shuttle rest while he; watched* 
complaVently how the grave menr of business 
•gathered |;ound his baby-house, to admire one and 
another^of its toyL He did not ‘he|r Cooper 
whisper that^Mr. Short*seemed to have more timS 
now for the child than vvhen he nSed to sit 
the fire all day, moping because he ha^ nothing 
to do. ]No\f, it was a tegular thing, on a Sunday 
morning, for the old m^n to t3ke Iclfatocl on his 
knee, and turn c^er ih^-^ig bfble, that was 
brought down out of tJie cupboard, looking at the 
pictuwift, and at Short’s great-grandfatker’s hand- 
writing, And there was scarcely an evening that 
he was not about one#iittle kind-hearted job or 
another, while ^lie child was asleep, little thiirkinu 
what treats were ^jrepfiPring/or him. 

Well I long may we all be able to afford to 
keep a fanqy V* sank one of the visitors, “ That 
is, if the fancy ns of a better,kind than that of 
accusing t^is gentleman here, because he is a 
foreigner, of practices vfhich ft clear t^ me 
he never dreamed of?^’ * • 

All present joined injhe wish, •and Rogers and 
Dickens desired no more than to be as frae from 
care, if ftiey lived ^ old a^e, as Short was now, 
He was sure, from his claim of long service, «1 
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work from a good master, as long as any work 
was to be had ; apcf ^here was little doubt of this 
whefleveir tlte consequences (?f the first disorder, 
inevitable on the occasion of a change of system, 
should „ be ^^urmounted, tand speculation Subside 
into its natural channels. This would soon ha'p- 
pen now, and Short need not, th^y hoped, say 
any more^that he had woven his last piece., till lie 
should find Ids hand refuse to throw the Shuttle, 
or his feet grow stiff upqp the treadles., 

« M. GauJ^on had a bow from the entire audience 
As he left the Beom, Short himself rbeing propi- 
tiace\l by his Act of winding up the jack. 

Other^ 'of the gentleman’s foes were not so 
easily won. He very fintply supposed, and led 
his sisters lo* suppose, that well ove^|when 

the haunts of riis weavers hacl been examined, 
and his stateme(»ts found cqiyrect. No such thing, 
SoiT^ one was wise enougii t(^ discern tlfwt this 
entire method of examination ^nd verification 
might be a concerted plot; — concerted between 
the .Treasury and the Renchman.*, 

* What was to be d^ne n6xt ? i 

Some proof must be afforded that M. Gaubion 
had no French goods in his possession. 

“ A proof easily afforded,** repMed he. “ Go to 
my warehouse ; <»turn over every piece^ of silk it 
contains ; and. with th*e first article of foreign 
manufacture which you can thence produce, I will 
restore to you my esteem, and forfeit yours.*’ 

Onep and another, and another, declined the 
commission, on the pjea of \ant of confidence 
hk their own judgment and experience ; though 
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it was scarcely three years since any nofable little 
girl of ten years old coulct t(5tl ^ Frei^ch from an 
En^dish silk by a mere glance or tbuiijh. This 
new-born modesty was not allowed to be an ob- 
stacle to tlie cxpe»imenU M, Gaubum jrequested 
tliAt the most acute detector of fireign fabrics 
on the Customs establishment - should precede 
him to his warehouse and try what, could bd 
found fcere. As it was impossible to devise a 
*inore s 4 i];cbing trial of jhe foreigner’s good faith 
tliau hemad himself proposed, his plan^asagreod 
upon. 

Day after day, the inquiry w^ pro8ecift(ld ; 
and M. Gaubion allowed ,the free rarfge of his 
warehouse fb all the*partic» concerned, except 
Imns^ lie began to •fancy* naturSffy enough, 
tliat TO liad mistaken his#\f^y on having home, 
.anti gotfset down in some counti^ where the In- 
quisin#n still thrives, commerce being^its subject 
instciid of religion ; silks its object instead of 
creeds ; the fabrics of» human hands instead of 
iiiose of humanjieads. lie could very coiafidthntl^ 
identify the working spirit 4 

He opposed an invincible patience to* the 
workings of this spirit ; and read with a calm eye 
tlie He port of# the Custom JHouse agent that 
thirty-sev(^i pieces had been selected from among 
many hundred as undoubtedly Brepch ; and stood 
by with ail unmoved countenance to witness theis 
seizure ; and followed jrith a steady step to the 
depot, albeit greeted with insults at every turn, 
in the ^leighbourjiood where he was known. 
Unassisted even by las own cierki^ that no room 
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might be afforded for ji further charge of collu* 
sion, he made ouf: ftom the books to whicli access 
was grafted* on his petition, list of the weavers 
, of these thirty-seven pieces ; issued summonses 
to them, and went home? to aWait the appearance 
of those who^had to»travel from ]\lacclesfield to 
swear to 'their own work. His sisters had no 
more bitter jokes about biindcuffs to amuse him 
with : but it was pretty evident to tliem, fthougli 
their neighbours were not so plain- spoke^b to the 
ladies as tf their servants, ^that it was 'thought 
fiot to look well that the "matter wa^ so long in 
; and thSf that which had been declared so 
easy of pfoof should be so-tardily acknowledged. 
Mademoiselle was a^so, (]|u1te of the opinion that 
all this did" hot lodk well. For \^bom it^lll^ked 
ill was another questSm* 


CHAPTElt vn. 

PROSPECTIV»a BI?OTliERHOOD. 

'Whbn the Macclesfield wea^fers arrived to swear 
to their handiworkr, it was rematked with some 
surprise that they did not appear to bear the same 
simiKtude to thek SpitVUiejds* brethren as one 
Mice of weavers usually bears to another. Seve- 
ral of them mea^sured more than fiye feet five ; 
and though some were pale and thin, they did 
not show the peculiar, confoni^ation of shoulders 
and of face wuich marks the weaving son and 
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grandson of a weaver. The simple reason of this 
. was, that most of these men IfacJ but lately taken 
to the craft ; only inconsequence ol^*th|! magni- 
ficent promises held out, and the large speculations 
entered into, on tl»e determination o64)arliarment 
•to repeal the restrictions of f#rmer years. When 
many thousamfs of apprentices were advertised 
fdtf^and a multitude of |new hands quarrelled for 
by amblkious capitalists, the temptation was great 
fo quit employments whi<;li were poorly paid, for 
the sake of the wages which the niastert^vied vfitlr 
each other offering. * It happened, of course/ 
that m,any, both of masters and meif, were dishjl^ 
pointed. The inundation of smuggi^d silks, 
caused by thff prohibitiftn of pieces of ascertain 
lengUnDrepared for thd opened maflTet, was a 
seriowniisforlune ft) the jcrrasters / and the im- 
mediate eatension of sale, in consequence of the 
greatnqpB of the 8up|)ly,*did not equal •their tx- 
pectations. As their stocks accumalated, some 
of their men were compelled to betake themselves 
to other ^occupations, or ta wait for a clearance^ 
of the market, dbmpfeinin^, meanwhile, the 
foolish of the new measures by which a competi- 
tion was established %ith the french, the wise 
of the miscalculations by whicU the good effects 
of the new measures had been for attime obscured. 
M. Gaubion’s men alone h^ no cmu|e for lamtn* 
tation. The superiority of his goods ensured 
. his immediate prosperity pn his seflttling in Eng- 
land ; and of his many workmen, none wentJback 
disappointed to an inhnor kind of labour, or sat 
listless, waiting for better tixnes. 

N 
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These men had something cheerful to say even 
of those of theiij. Iffeethren whose hopes had been 
disappointed} as to the silk manufacture. It liap- 
pened “ luckily,’^ as they said, — “ of course/’ as 
M. Gaubion and Mr. Culver agreed, — thut there 
was an increased < demand for labour in some- 
other businesses, in exact propoi'Cion as French 
silks sold in our markets. This was natural 
enough, as tlie French must have som^.hing in 
return for their goods ; .and they wouy pf coursfe 
iake thoa articles which we can produce better 
lhan they. 4t was not the less a, happy thing, 
iJAyH^everfforthe poor man, because it was a mat- 
ter of course, that if one of his sons had to wait 
for the^ clearing ofnhe silk market, another who 
was a cutldr, and" a third who was a cot^jj^spin- 
ncr, were in a' state bf increased prosperi^iP The 
fact was, that /ne distress of . the weaverr had been 
greater in 1816 than at any time since, c’^hile it 
was occasioned by causes much more likely to be 
lasting in their operation, and was in no degree 
co;h pen sated by increased briskpess in other de- 
partments of Britisk maitufaciure. The sum and 
substance of the news from Macclesfield was 
that some scores of slightly- built cottages were 
certaiiily tumbling into ruinsv but that many 
dozens were rnhabited which had wrot been in 
existence five years before ; — that there had un- 
doubtedly been a transference of some hundreds 
of apprentices^from thp various branches of the 
silk Mianufacture to other departments of labour, 
but that a much greater nmaiher had been added 
fto the silk throwing and weaving population ; — 
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and that, if many were stip waiting for employ- 
ment, they were not so rtiaa^ jby half as those 
who had been taken on by othef* ckisses of 
masters. 

It cftuld not b» otheiwise, an oiftcer <Tf the 
•Cultoms declared, as the imports* of^ raw and 
thrown silk we?e already nearly double what they 
had been in the busiest! year under the •old sys- 
tem, an^ as our exports of manufactured silks 
had inci^fe^ed 300 per CQpt. since the trade had 
been tlirwn open. 

“ You left^your own country jus> at tlie right’ 
time, sir,’* observed anotlier officer to M. Gaff- 
bion. “ The P Vench exports have been ctclining, 
— not so fasras ours h5ve j'is^n, — but ^ngugh to 
showJ^^ the English need not fey competition 
with WTO foreign neighbour??” 

“ But who could li^ve guesseW,’* asked the 
first, *%iiovv amazingly the manufactiS’e wofild 
improve in this sjiort time ? The h<*avier sort of 
fabrics have improved more in three years t];ian 
in any quarter ot a century 4)efore. As to gailZ^^s, 
and ribbons, and other fight 4iind8 of goods, the 
French still surpass us there, and will do so, j)ro- 
bably, for a long tim^ to corner but in the sub- 
stantial and m or (^important fabrics of our looms, 
we can undersell our jieighbours m many coun- 
tries abroad.’" 

“ For wliich we are partly indebted to this gen- 
tleman, whom some ot ygu have fkken upon you 
to persecute/’ observed a plain-spoken Maecies- 
field man.* “ Poor Hian as^I am, I had rather 
be myself, working under him, than them that* 

N 2 
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have been working against him. And how it 
came into their li^a^ to suspect him is more than 
I can gi>es^: Come, gentlemen, I am ready to 
swear to my piece. That’s the piece I wove : I 
can swear Ao it, by certain marks, as confidently 
as my wife crould U> our eldest by the mole »'on • 
his arm.*’* 

•• One of the Customs ojSicers could give an ac- 
count of ono^ circumstance which had aggravated 
the suspicions against M,. Gaubion. A ip]^terious^ 
looking pa ckage had arrived at the Custdm-house, 
Addressed to JVlademoiselfe, and declared to con- 
tArf a mumrliY for her Museum. This package 
had beeij' detained for some time, on pretence of 
its being difficult to'^assigrt the duties on an article 
which it d\d not a'ppeetr had been in the^j^tem- 
plation of the^VameH of the Customs rePRtions 
at the period S/f their origin. A mummy could 
scarcely be specified as raw produce ; an<j. if con- 
sidered as a manufactured article, it would be dif- 
ficult to find a parallel by which to judge of the 
jatu'of duty for which it was liayble. Under this 
pretence, the package had been detained ; but 
th^re were suspicions that it enclosed some 
other stuffing th^n the linsn swathing-bands of 
Egyptian production, and it war reserved for ex- 
amination, in case of the whole trains of evidence 
ag&inst the genMeman* miscarrying. The more it 
was examined, the more the package jooked as if 
it must concesfi prohibjted goods in some of its 
recesses ; but the proof was kept fq^a grand ex- 
plosion, as the catastrophe of poor M.‘ Gaubion ’s 
•trials. The gentlemen of the Custom-house had 
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begun now to think thatjtliere might be possibly 
no more dishonesty in this |Jlckage than in those 
of M. Gaubion’s proceedings whi^h liad *been 
already investigated the box had therefore; 
been opened and •examined this morningi when 
tlifey found the mummy, 4he v\l)ole mummy, 
(wliich was IVell for Mademoiselle’s* museum,) 
and nothing but the mummy, (which was equally 
well oil^her brother’s account.) 

Notlijh^ now remainejl but to verify the author- 
ship of file thirty-seven pieces. , Three Vnen sA^oi'e 
to two cacli^as tlieir own; and evory one of tlic 
others w’as claimed by a maker. ^ These tlnirfy- 
seven pieces of unquestionable FreiT^h goods 
were all wdten in Ma(?fclcsfidd and SpiU^ fields ! 

C^l^r examined themcn,*TSnd ^he marks they 
pointW out,* and^did luilf* glance towards the 
Frenchman while the investigatiolt was going on. 
Just Sip was it wit|i tlie persevering ifccusers of 
the stranger. JThe difference between them and 
Mr. Culver was, that r/either did they look in M, 
Gaubion’s face/inally, but? slunk away, aftet^tljg 
wont of false accuser^; while Mr. Culver went 
up to the acquitted to say— 

“ I never gave w^rse advieg, sir, than when I 
recommended }iou to keep quiet, and let matters 
take their bourse. Innocent as y#u are proved to 
have been all this time, Jf hope»y(^ would tiave 
disregarded my advice, if our riotous neighbourt# 
had not compelled you tp throw It behind you. I 
thought I was giving you the most friendly coun- 
sel, sir ; for, to say me truths I thought, — without 
having a had opinion of you, either,— that you 

N 3 
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had most probably been involved as these gentle- 
men said you wer^.’^ 

“ WitlH)u£ having a bad opinion of me ! How 
.?ould that be ? ” 

“ Why, s.ir, when oho considers how loiLg our 
prohibitive la^s havf been evaded by all classes 
of people in turn, — so tliat the bad' were not held 
to be the worse for such pi^actices, and they were 
considered no^' stain upon the good, — it , deemed 
natural enough that, if your, interest terppted you 
•p4rtitularlv^ you should continue the contraband 
tVade when other people Were thinking to have 
done with it.”*" 

“In 4?clarlng that I might violate public 
loyalty ^nd private ®faith h. one set'* of circum- 
stances, without behW S. bad man,” said M. Gau- 
bion, “ it seem^s to me that y6\!i pass the sR^erest 
of censures on'hlie power -which framed those 
circt}mstan?5es.” 

" I have no» objection, sir, to having my words 
considered in that light. ♦ The business of go- 
v/^rnrAents is to guard Che freedom of commerce, 
and not to interfere iwith ^t. If they choose to 
show partiality, and to meddle with affairs which 
they cannot properly control, they become an- 
swerable for the pin of -disobedience which is 
sure to arise, and for all the mischiefs that follow 
in iti* train, tf, ‘tnorecyVer, governments take up 
uny wrong notion, — such as that which has caused 
us a world of woe, — that the benefits of commerce 
arise what is exported rather than from what 
is imported, — if such^ a notion is takeil up, and 
obstinately acted cupon, long after the bulk of the 
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people know better, llie ruling powers ait; respon-' 
sible for all the consequen(^s tiiat visit themselves 
and the subjects vvho^i they Tiafe aflii’cted, either 
by commercial misfor^^yes or by legal* punish- 
ments.’* 

V Tlien you consider your ancient governmenia 
(less liberal amd eniightejned than th(i present) 
answerable alike for iny^ guilt, if I had smuggled, 
and lor my troubles lutder the sus|ucio?i of hav- 
ing smuggled ?’* 

“ Jusf so ; and for mo'Ve within my|ittle cjfclg 
of observation than 1 ifliouldlike to have to beai 
my share of?* 

“ For the late prosperity of Bremt; and ITis 
brother, — })*osperity .%f wliich the neighbours 
were jealous because it«{t'os» from*»mWst the 
destitution of^ hos^ of natii*/we£iv<;rs ?’*.i 

** 1 could soon bring myse^ to bear the 
thought of that, seeing that 13reme is fiore pros- 
perous still, now fhat there is npt destitution 
among his neigRbours.^ The Brighton concern 
may have gone down in ^ome degree ; bu|i^the 
London one has flouri^ied ig greater proportiom 
I could much sooner forgive myself for Breipe’s 
former prosperity, it ctfme whence it might, 
than for hreakii^ the heart of a fine fellow, — a 
friend of ^reme*s, — on the coast. I mention 
him because he is ^ sp^imen^of a large class 
who werejnduced tlift temptatfbns of a flou- 
rishing contraband trade to quit their propei 
business, and set their tiearts upon a cast which 
must dffiappoint t|^m, sooner or later.* Poor 
Pirn was made for as haltf and cheerful an old 
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• age as i-nan need have : but he and his neigh- 
bours flourished too niuch under a bad system, 
andvnow tl^ey flcRirfsh too littie under a better ; 
and theisj sits the poor rqXi, grey before his time, 
moping and moaning'^by his^ fireside, while his 
daughter, who sliopld have gone on to be Ahe* 
best of hoiusekeepers to. a father sifj looked u]) to, 
is now striving to keep the house in another 
sense, and toiling in vain'to preserve the appear- 
ances on whi^h their scanty bread depends. Fiiii 
wo\jld ne\|f r have been tempted to be Anything 
T&ut what lie was' fit for, i^ he had not unhappily 
fajlen under >n artificial system, i^oor fellow 1 
I Itoped tjiere had been comfort in store for him 
in the shape of a ccynpani-pn to gossip with. Our 
poor nu.*8a>-T — , s 

“ My ancie^it en^.y/* Dbs^rved M. Gaubion, 
smiling. “ I f^ar she will hardly be glad to liear 
the news ^pf me that you will carry hom^. To 
your daughters, at least, I tiUst it will be wel- 
come.'* 

“ 3’^iere is little inteJHgence that will be wel- 
o^nrie to them to-d^, evsn though it concerns 
yourself. They are 'mourning their old friend, 
rftvho died this morning/* 

“ What, nurse 1 ‘ I shall be more grieved than 
ever that I caused her so much pam I believe 
I did,^ by making,, myself, as far 1 could, an Eng- 
lishman. But I could not ‘help it. She left us 
&o message of p^ace, I fear.'* 

“ Not exactly a message, for she left no 
messages except one for m|V son, and**one for 
Bebecca Pim ; but 1^ heard her speaking more 
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pleasantly of your family yesterday than I shoulJ 
have expected. She kepx l]ftr own .opinions to 
the last ; but she Ifewned to grdfw tirtld of th5 en- 
mities which sprang frfe them. She felt kindly 
towarck every bod y^latterlj^ as far asj kj^jOAV, ex- 
cept Mrs. Mudge’s nurse-maid.^ ^ 

you no more & Mrs. Midge’s yurse-^aid (noV 
could poor nurse herself, I fancy) that sh^ 

wears, and has for sonfe time wori^ a silk gown. 
^t was thi^ which occasioned the message to my 
son ; vjfc. that, as'our ^rm is .now jirospeping, 
she hoped \je might dt very well vyithout tempf^ 
ing people to wear silk^ who ne^^r wore thpm 
before ; and that, dying, she could n«t counte- 
nance wlialfshe had Jfeen 8(f little useS to, even 
if it was to benefit her fiAstef^s tradft^n^ family. 
The message* to Bfebecca^Pim relied to those of 
Rebecca’s neigbboui^ who hac^ been kind to 
nursej^ poor son.” * 

“ All ! I remember your daugliters told my 
sisters that sad^story. .Can we be of any service 
to your family^'* Shall I tend Adele, or — " 

“ My dear sir ! why do wu stand here, lettifTg 
me talk about a hund^ things, while fjrour 
ladies arc in suspeifse ab^t jour affair ? I de- 
serve ” 

“ Not to. I have sent to ylieve them, and 
shall now follow. Tell me if serve ywu.” 

“ Yes,* if you can make your sisters forgiv^ 
the part I have acted towardffyou. For' those 
who have done worse, \ will offer no deface.” 

Ndne is needed beyond that which is before 
our eyes in the struggles of* an jjxpiring systerr^of 
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monopoly'. But a few days ago, I tliouglit I 
could hardly forgivc^m^ opponents ; but now I 
am disposed-to wfiit \nd see (ite effects of a na- 
itural co-operation of intej:^>48. Let your Coopers 
nave 'l}gart§, open foi^ / fancifis/ and a ^ purse 
wherewith to^ndtllg^ them ; — let your old Iriend 
Short leavift an ^ unfinisjjed piece tpon liis loom 
jyhen his ho^'r shall come.; — let your do lighters 
purchase trench or English dresses as they list ; 
— let our nei^bours and ourselves be free to sell’ 
where we customers' most eager to^buy ; — 
Kt the government trust ifs to prosper after our 
owi^ ‘manner,-^ and tberd will be no ’antipathies 
mixed up with our bargains ; no loss of time and 
temper ni‘ suspiciously watching on^ another’s 
proceedlhgfjl ; no mmuul injury iu-apprehension, 
any more than'ln realty.’ * ♦ ' 

“ Do you reajly expect to see the day when all 
will^go so'jinootlily with uk?” ^ 

“ That the day will fully c5'me I belici?e, be- 
cause I already see the dawn. But a few hours 
seemed to me nil clouded, and 1 frett’ullv 
declared I would not^bidc the uncertainty.*’ 

And now ? You^ cannot now think of leav- 
ing us, — to our everlasting jhamo? You will 
allow us to repair our disgrace 
“ We will repent our mutual offeners ; — I my 
precipitancy, ^nd you you? misapprehension. 
Yes; I will stay, and in offr brotherhood as in- 
dividuals discern ^the future brotherhood of our 
respectiye nations. 



( l-ft ) 


Sumrnary of Prmciple.^lli^irated m^ikis and 
the Ifie^eding folume. 

The countries of the woj*la '^er in their facilities foif 
producing tlic comforts and Tuxuriesi^f liftJl 

Ifiie iiiliabitaiits of the world tgree iiin wanting or de- 
siring all the comforts and luxuries wHich tke world pro- 
duces. m 

'Ihese wants and desirefccan be in no ^egfbe gratifiefl. 
Jbiit by means of mutual exchangee. They can be fully 
fcatisfied only by meajts of absolutely uiyv^sal and free 
ex('.hangei. , r 

By universal and free el^change, — that is, oy eacn pet-, 
son being permitted to exchange what wants le^l^for 
wljat lie wants most, — an absolutely perfect system of 
economy of resources is 'established j the l^hole world 
being includecl in the arrtft^emefft. 

Tlie present want of agi*tHlbei^in the %/tlolf world to 
adopt tliis systftri dots not int«i«aate its principle when 
applied to a single nation. It must ever be the interest 
of a nation to exchange %hat it want^little at home for' 
what % wants inore^from abroad. If denied wl^t it 
wants most, it will be wise to take what is next best ; 
and so on, as lon^ as anything is left which is produced 
bett er abroad than at home, ^ 

""’^n the above disc, the blame of the deprivatiofT’rei^S 
witli the prohibiti)4mij|(^^r fiAit the suffering affects 
both the trading iiations^^^hyone being prevented get- 
ting what it wants Aost— we other being prerente^ 
parting with wha| it wants least. ^ 

As the general interest of each nation requires that 
there shoula be perfect liberty in the exchange of com- 
modities, any restriction on ^ch libSirt^, for the sake of 
benefiting ^ly particular class or classes, is a sacrihce cj^ 
a larger interest to a smaller, — that #s, a sin in govern* 
merit. 

Til is s^i is committed when, — 

First, — Any protection is grafted powerful enough to 
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tem])t tc evasion, producinj]^ (lisIo3'aU3", fraud, and jea- 
loiis)’ : when, ^ ^ 

Secondly, — Capital is fmproductiy*‘’y ron'^nnicd in the 
Tuaintenanve of a*n apj)aratus*or rcstiiction ; vlien, 
Tliirdly, — Capital is improdiiclivcly bestowed in enablmf^ 
those who produce at Jn)|,Tia dealer than lorei*, neis to 
sell abVdad as cbc 'p as foreigners, — that is, in bounties . 
on exportatic*! ; and 'when, 

I'ourtbh", — ibipiUli is d)V£>»'ted from its natural course^ 
to ne einj;.'.^* ed A , iVA-.iicing at liome f.' , • which is 
expensive and inferior, iintead of in jireparing tliat 
which w ill , pi-rcliat\‘ tlu‘ same article (dieap and supe* 
rior ahroc*!, — that is, wh.*n resMictions are imposed 
' orr iinportUtion. f 

But though the general interest is saciITced, no ])arti- 
cuK'rinterest is permanently benefited, by special jnotec- 
tions ; sinc(r» 

Restrictive regulations in favour of the fe > are violated, 
when sue’: vhdation is the|in*erest of t\io many ; and 
Every diminuVoii oC*" lie consumer's fund causes a loss 
of custom to the producer. “ Again, 

The absence of pompetition and deprivation of custom 
combine tor.,ake liis article inferior and deal ; win; h infe- 
riority and deariiess cause Iiis trade otili further to decline. 

Such are the evils which attend th.; protection of a 
class of jiroducers who cannot'eompete with foreign pio- 
duceiy: of the same article*. 

If home producers car^comprte with foreign producers, 
they jieed no jirotectiori^ as,. <, 4 ...... panbus^ buying at 

,^and is preferable to bnyK\g at a distance. 

Free competition ca.-not fail to lienefit all parties : — 
Consumers, liy securing the greate..t practicable im- 
provement and cheapness of tlie article ; 

Producers, by the conseq’ient perpetual extension of 
demanh and 

i Society at large, by determining capital to' 'its natural 

channels. 


W. CtOWfis*, Stamford- street. 






